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Tue general public has not sufficiently noted the many 
geographical and other discoveries of Russian explorers 
in Central Asia, since the year 1871. This is the more to 
be regretted because our own boasted discoveries have 
mostly been sealed up in secrecy by the India Government. 
Excepting the accounts rendered by Shaw, Hayward and 
Johnson, the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society 
cannot boast of having helped to give the public any light 
on the improvement of our maps of Central Asia. 

The Report of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Kash- 
gar in 1873 was, indeed, the creditable result of a great 
endeavour by the India Government to explain some of the 
most enigmatical points of Central Asian Geography, and to 
open up relations with Kashgar ; but it was not followed up. 
Kashmir and Ladakh have been jealously guarded by 
our Indian officials, and doubtless for very cogent reasons 
no one unconnected with government could pass north out 
of India. There was a strict limit, even, as to the 
number of officers allowed to penetrate into or through 
Kashmir, whether for sport or for scientific research. 

Our Geographical Society has thus had no part in the 
revelations which have now shown us all the errors of 
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former Central Asian Cartography. It has, indeed, taken 
note of the labours of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 
India and waited on the map-making process of General 
Sir John Walker, but this itself has waited on the Topo- 
graphical Department of the Russian War Ministry, and 
our Geographical Society has lagged far behind its sister 
Institution in St. Petersburg. 

Only a very few of its members, as, for instance, the late 
Colonel Yule and our distinguished Nestor of Central 
Asian Historical Geography, Sir Henry Rawlinson, have 
kept a steady eye on the Russian proceedings, incor- 
porating in their writings and works the materials which 
from time to time, and however late, became accessible to 
them from Russian sources. Rawlinson’s learned researches 
and Yule’s “Cathay and the Way Thither” and ‘“ Marco 
Polo,” as well as numerous other recondite papers, are 
monuments of learning, wisdom and authority which all 
admire and to which all defer. In respect of such erudition 
we have kept above the level of Russian geographical 
science and maintained a superiority. But while we have 
been subjecting items of Russian geography to the test of 
ancient and medizval light, Russians have practically un- 
ravelled the mystery. The Russian and British surveys 
were linked in the year 1873 at Chatyr-kul above Kashgar ; 
but since that date the India Government has kept us in 
ignorance of its information concerning the Bam-i-Dunia, 
or Roof of the World. We have been kept so much in 
the dark, that but lately we were astounded on learning 
from the press that one British officer had been arrested 
within a measurable distance of Wood’s own, or Victoria 
Lake, while others were challenged to produce Russian 
passports, and not being provided with such permits, were 
politely requested to quit the ground. 

Our Government has not even yet published the account 
of the journey performed by the Pzy M.S. in the year of 
grace 1879, and in the brief allusion to this journey 
in the official “Memoir of the Indian Surveys,” 1891 
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(pp. 142-143) General Walker's primitive notions of the 
hydrography of the Pamirs are perpetuated. These might 
have been rectified if only by the aid of the map attached to 
the Report of Sir D. Forsyth’s Yarkund Mission, let 
alone the numerous circumstantial accounts rendered since 
the year 1880 by Russian explorers. But in the light of 
the information which we have received from St. Petersburg 
the value of the journal of “ M.S.” has been greatly depre- 
ciated by its relegation to official pigeon-holes, except in its 
politico-historical part. 

Had the observations of ‘* M.S.” been communicated to 
the outside world of geographers, we should not have done 
as the 77 said, ‘‘ what we like with rivers and mountains,” 
while he pointed out that his evidence showed the Aksu to 


‘flow “towards Marghilan.” ‘ /¢s”” banks were erroneously 


interpreted for him as the banks of the Suchan Ghund in 
one. Trotter’s notions had been perfectly correct, and it is 
much to be regretted that his evidence and that of Abdul 
Subhan were discredited, to be ultimately adopted by 
Russian explorers. 

It is intolerable that the public should be misled on the 
geography of Central Asia, and of the Bam-i-Dunia in 
particular, or be left with an impression about that region 
tending to incline the British public to accede without any 
demur to its appropriation by Russia. 

The Gevugraphical Society does wrong in creating geo- 
graphical obfuscation. I allude to the observations made 
by General Strachey and by Sir M. E. Grant Duff after 
Mr. Littledale had read his paper on the Pamirs at the 
meeting of the 23rd November last,*—and to the subject of 
the paper read by Captain Younghusband at a meeting of 
the same Society held on the 8th of February.7 

Mr. Littledale gave a very graphic account of the ease and 
comfort with which he and Mrs. Littledale with a numerous 
retinue and a caravan of baggage animals crossed from 

* Vide Proceedings R.G.S., Jan. 7, 1892. 
t+ Vide Zimes, Feb. 18, 1892. 
Ss 2 
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Russian Kokan to Kashmir and into British India. The 
difficulties of the journey, he showed, began only when, 
having crossed the Darkot pass (15,000 feet), they had to 
surmount the superior rugged and glacial elevation of the 
Karakorum Mustagh, on their way to Leh. 

By way of neutralising the effect of the introductory 
remarks made by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, General Strachey 
led off by comparing the region in question with the 
Tibetan tableland.* He accepted Mr. Seebohm’s re- 
miniscences of a conversation at St. Petersburg with the 
Russian zoologist Severtsof reflecting on the prodigioust 
elevation of the Bam-i-Dunia and on its “ ultra-arctic” 
climate. He concluded: “Jt is a wonderful thing that 
rational people should talk about a region of this sort as 
something to be coveted and something even possibly to 
be fought over, and one might really almost as rationally 
talk of fighting for the possession of, shall I say, a square 
mile of the moon, or of Sirius. This would be just as wise, 
really, just as rational, as possibly you will be able to judge 
for yourselves from Mr. Littledale’s account of his journey. 
With a very small number of horses,—ten, twelve or four- 
teen—gradually dwindling away as they pertshed, (?) 
obliged to carry his food with him, nothing in the shape 
of fodder available, having to carry fuel to cook their 
dinner. The possibility of anything like military opera- 
tions being carried on over a country of that sort is so 
perfectly ridiculous that to my mind it is perfectly astound- 
ing that it should appear to be seriously discussed.{ The 

* Severtsof and later Russian travellers say that the Bam-i-Dunia is in 
every respect totally different from the plateaux of Tibet, Severtsof saying 
that the Pamirs are a region not of tablelands but of steppe country. And 
Pamir is not to be taken literally as meaning according to Dauvergne 
“plateau aride balayé par les vents.” (Aud/etin, Paris.) 

+ A characteristic erroneously applied to the Pamir elevations by the 
late Col. Yule. 

* I do not know who has discussed this ; nor would I contemplate any 
other than an amicable process for adjusting a question of limitation in 


that quarter. Late events have, however, shown that the possibility of 
military operations on the Pamirs is not perfectly ridiculous. 
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way in which the question of the occupation of this region, 
either by Russia, Afghanistan, China, or Britain, occupies 
some people’s minds, I can only regard as an illustration 
of the folly of humanity.” 

This was strong enough for a politician of the school 
which in the time of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison set 
its face severely against Sir Henry Rawlinson’s ardour in 
battling over the field of Russian military encroachments. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson had to deal with the matter when 
a Russian Chancellor was systematically volunteering 
plausible and “mendacious” statements, tendering empty 
assurances and perverting the sense of international engage- 
ments. It was then next to impossible to refrain from 
reflecting on Russian duplicity in the process of annexa- 
tion. The ground which the Russians were covering had 
but recently been the arena of rival political and com- 
mercial views. The Geographical discoveries then made 
were made by conquests under various pretexts. Aztres 
temps autres meurs. Why follow now the habit of talking 
politics in the sense of beckoning the Russians on by dis- 
claiming any interests whatsoever on the Upper Oxus? It 
is enough to have lost all share in the glory of elucidating 
geography, without smoothing the way for a power which 
seeks to make its weight felt on the Indian frontier. If 
General Strachey and others anticipate an unmixed blessing 
from a closer connexion, then it is high time they demon- 
strated, before inviting it, the advantage to humanity from 
such propinquity. 

The President endorsed General Strachey’s words. “ It 
appears,” he said, “ to be an extremely horrible country ; if 
its name does not mean desert, it certainly ought to do so; 
and I think that the moral that was drawn so well by 
General Strachey, from all we have heard this evening, 
commanded the general approval of all who listened to it.” 
(We trust not.) “It is extremely agreeable to me,” Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff concluded, “‘knowing that there are present 
two gentlemen from the Russian Embassy, to acknowledge, 
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and it is by no means the first time that a President of the 
Geographical Society has had to acknowledge, the extreme 
courtesy shown by the Russian Government to an English 
traveller.” To acknowledge the courtesy was right ; for the 
kindness shown to Mr. and Mrs. Littledale by the Russian 
authorities throughout the journey was so great that the 
Russian Government must undoubtedly receive the credit of 
it. But our Government is not behindhand in such amenities ; 
for Prince Galitzin with his servants was surely treated in 
British India with marked attention and passed on from 
the north frontier with the kindest solicitude. Then 
again why should the Russians object to any simple 
traveller exploring the way from their possessions to those 
of Great Britain? They need all the information they 
can get, and they have no cause to hide any light under a 
bushel. But our own Government systematically conceals 
every scrap of information which it picks up, and _ prohibits 
_all from venturing forth from India through Kashmir. It 
is not so very long since no Englishman was allowed to 
pass from Orenburg, or from Siberia, into Russian 
Turkestan, while “O. K.” and Mr. Lessar were craning 
their necks over the Herat entrance into India, and study- 
ing every confidential detail of the British railway extension 
to Quettah. 

I join issue with these two exponents of the prevailing 
opinions of the Council of the Geographical Society on the 
points of their observations ; and I adduce the evidence of 
English as well as of Russian travellers on the Pamirs, 
to show that this region is habitable, inhabited, traversable 
at all times, well watered and much less near the heavens 
than they wish the public to believe. We are now authen- 
tically informed of a large body of Russian cavalry and 
artillery operating all over the Pamirs and not far from the 
Kashmir frontier, and of reinforcements proceeding thither. 

Mr. Severtsof was a professor of Zoology, a man of learn- 
ing, and an eminent Scientist. His writings and ex- 
periences are well known to me, as they ought to be to 
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the Geographical Society ; but he was no authority on the 
Climatology, or for that matter on the Orography, of the 
Bam-i-Dunia. When he spoke of a perpetual snowline at 
15,000 feet and of slopes of 18,000 feet he did not mean that 
the broad face of that region was at those elevations. Per- 
haps, too, Mr. Seebohm may not have brought away a clear 
recollection of Mr. Severtsof’s characteristics of the Pamirs. 
He said, “ Among his” (Severtsof’s) ‘remarks about this 
country—the Pamirs—he describes it as being four-fifths 
composed of huge mountain ranges, with comparatively 
no valleys between, the lowest valley being twice the height 
of the Engadine, or 6,000 feet above the sea, and the 
ridges many of them rising 1,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc.” 

Mr. Severtsof made only a very rapid excursion as far as 
the Alichur river which feeds the lake Yashil-Kul and is 
the headwater of the Ghund affluent of the Oxus in 
Shighnan; his only traverse was meridional from the 
Kizyl-Art to the Ak-Baital river. Neither his opinion 
nor that of Dr. Regel the botanist, can be set against 
those of Mr. Ivanof, Col. Grombchefskiand others. These 
are the primary authorities; and the Royal Geographical 
Society ought to be well acquainted with their papers in the 
Russian Proceedings since April, 1884. 

I shall presently give a short description of the Bam-i- 
Dunia as pictured by Mr. Ivanof, Colonel Grombchefski and 
Mr. Kosiakof, which will meet these points, and which, I 
think, will show that if the Russian Military Authorities 
are labouring to develop communications with the Sunny 
South they are on at least as good a track as any across 
the terrible sandy wastes of the Aralo-Caspian depression. 
On this ground the President of the Geographical Society 
is perhaps as disposed now as he was in the past to argue 
in justification of the Russian necessities for outlets.* 

I come now to another point. On the 22nd November last, 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, at a meeting of the Historical Society, 


* Vide Zimes, August, and Pall Mall Gazette, September 25, 1875. 
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dwelt on the necessity of acquiring a proper knowledge of 
geography. The diffusion of such a knowledge rests in so 
large a measure with the Geographical Society that, on the 
strength of this, I am disposed to charge him with not 
practising what he preaches. In the matter of Central 
Asian Geography, if the Government withholds or sup- 
presses ‘the mass of knowledge, general and scientific, 
acquired by the servants of the State in our frontier and 
transfrontier lands,” as it was aptly put by Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, “and sparingly gives only expurgated copies of 
official reports of public interest” (I have known it to give 
expurgated copies even of very ordinary translations from 
the Russian), then it behoves the Geographical Society 
to do as Berlin and Paris do: keep the student informed 
up to date of Russian discoveries by publishing the interest- 
ing and important Russian accounts of travel. 

I find the President and Council of the R.G.S. re- 
sponsible, as already said, of obfuscation by neglect of 
Russian publications, by implication, and by complicity 
with our Government system of keeping dark. The 
translation of the papers of Severtsof, Ivanof, Kosiakof, 
and Grombchefski might have fully enlightened the 
British public on the nature of the region within the limits 
of the Roof of the World. 

The implication consists in the confusion of the table- 
lands of Tibet with the Pamirs in question. The idea 
conveyed in the summing up on Mr. Littledale’s paper was 
not strictly in accord with Beattie’s principle of the im- 
mutability of Truth, but rather with Hume’s metaphysical 
doctrine. Truth and Sincerity appear to have been treated 
as convertible terms, equally under the empire of circum- 
stance and association. The Truth here, as defined in 
Brown’s “ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” was based 
on circumstance fitted, “like the dispatches of the late 
Prince Gortchakof, to excite the feeling of Truth.” 

That Mr. Littledale “had to carry his food with him,” 
does not disprove the fact that a Russian expedition of 75 
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men with 69 beasts of burden has traversed the entire region 
in many directions without receiving anywhere relays 
of supplies from their Northern base, and dropping down 
into Ceres only to seek a tinker to reshoe their horses. 
Mr. Littledale did not set out with any idea of living by the 
chase, and though there are no Aadats or station houses on 
the Pamirs, all the Kirghiz whom he hired for the journey 
accepted the condition of finding themselves in food. 
Mr. Littledale did not say that his horses dwindled away 
and perished from want of fodder. He started with 25, not 
‘10 or 12 or 15,’ horses, purchasing more as he advanced. 
Neither he nor Mrs. Littledale suffered the slightest dis- 
comfort on the greatest height (over 15,000 feet), which 
is not the height of the best pass from the Alichur 
to the basin of Victoria Lake. The only “ prodigious” 
height or serious difficulty of those travellers occurred 
within the limits of Ladakh, for from the Baroghil pass and 
along the Mastuj river they had, if they had chosen to 
follow it, an easy route to Chitral, which in 1873 Colonel 
Matveyef was instructed hastily to explore as the proper 
route to the Khyber by Jelalabad. 

The Society keeps in countenance our Government 
system of hiding away knowledge. Thus it rather effusively 
accepted without any expression of disappointment, Captain 
Younghusband’s paper on his journey in 1889 to study 
the peculiar ways of robbers: this, too, when we all expected 
to hear an account of his interesting discoveries and experi- 
ences in the summer of 1891! Yet more remarkable was 
it that the paper had no reference to the Pamirs. Captain 
Younghusband likewise travelled, taking his food with him, 
from Leh to Shahidula ; and he recounted simply an adven- 
turous journey over the Karakorum Muztagh between 75° 
and 76° of West Longitude and not much farther than 37° 
North Latitude. He made, towards the end, a passing 
allusion to a short and rapid visit to the North Eastern 
confine of the Taghdum-Bash where he encountered Colonel 
Grombchefski and enjoyed that officer's kindly hospitality ; 
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but he nowhere touched in that year on any of the Pamirs. 
So was the mind of the entire meeting diverted, that no 
one seemed conscious of the absence of Hamlet from the 
play. The entertainment was a cheap one, for the pro- 
verbial red herring was the only hors d@’aeuvre. 

In the face of the very rapid progress which the Russians 
are making towards Afghanistan, Kashmir and Tibet, it is 
much to be lamented that the veteran and dauntless champion 
for all geographical truth, the great Sir Henry Rawlinson, is 
now so conspicuously absent from the Council, and from the 
ordinary meetings of the Society. I must here also express 
my grief at the great loss recently sustained by the death 
of the distinguished Assistant Secretary, Mr. W. H. Bates, 
io whom I owe obligations for a friendly disposition and 
for many acts of kindness. 

With the exclusion, then, of the Sarikol district, described 
by Marco Polo, and of the Taghdum-Bash,* the Bam-i- 
Dunia, as we now commonly understand it, embraces the 
basins of the Kara-Kul, Rang-Kul, Yashil-Kul and Victoria 
lakes ;—also the whole of the Aksu- Murghab-Bartang river, 
the Alichur river, and the Ghund river down to Sardym 
village at 72° 20’;—also the Pamir river ascended by Wood ; 
—and the Wakhan river. Its limits may be said to be: On 
the North, the trans-Alai Mountains and the Muztagh-tau ; 
on the East, the Kashgar meridional range ; cn the South 
East corner, the Taghdum-Bash; and on the South the 
Hindu-Kush which forms the great water-parting of the 
Indus from the river systems of the Western half of Inner 
Asia. The Western limits remain to be defined; for here 
arises the question of where the line is to be drawn between 
the mountain valleys and the plateaux above them,—of the 
small Afghan dependencies of Shighnan and Roshan. 

In the Hindu- Kush, immediately south of Wood’s lake, is 
a remarkable depression with an easy, almost imperceptible, 
pass into the Valley of the Mastuj. Weare to comprehend 


* The Zaghdum-Bash implies by its name that it caps the region of the 
Pamirs. 
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thus in the Bam-i-Dunia an area varying from circa 34,000 
to circa 37,000 square miles. The drainage of this tableland 
is to the West, and the courses of the rivers show that 
whatever ridges surmount it run latitudinally or N.W.— 
S.E. The Kashgar chain alone stretches North and South, 
connecting the Thian Shan system, through the Muztagh- 
tai mass on the North with the Tsung-Ling (Kuen-Lun) 
and Himalayas through the Kashgar Muztagh mass above 
Chinese Tash Kurgan and through the Karakorum Muztagh 
on the South. 

The Aksu river alone runs a circular course of about 
217 miles from a source in the Little Pamir almost common 
with that of the Wakhan river, first along the Eastern 
watershed of the Bam-i-Dunia, and then winding North- 
West and West until it pours its accumulated waters into 
the Oxus at Kila Wamar in Roshan, From the centre of 
this region the Chinese many hundred years before the time 
of Hwen Tsang (a.p. 629-645) drew in a circular form the 
courses of the four great rivers of their Cosmogony : the 
Tarim, the Oxus, the Indus, and the Ganges.* Nor were 
they so very far wrong in their idea. Here was /maus of 
the ancient Greeks who have left only a vague tracing of 
an overland route to “Serica” which they imagined to be 
China, the silk-yielding country.f |Marco.Polo traversed 
the Great Pamir in the XIIIth Century; and Benedict Goez, 
following in his footsteps in 1603, passed by Victoria Lake 
to Kashgar. Mongol troops have penetrated into Badakh- 
shan by the same route, and the Chinese have pursued 
fugitives to Yashil-Kul where is actually the extreme 
Western limit of their dominions. On the North human 
streams avoided the Bam-i-Dunia, following easier tracks 


* Vide ‘“‘ Voyages de Hiouen-Tsang.” 

+ I am inclined to believe that this name did not correctly apply to any 
part south of Manchuria, then a home of the Silk Industry, and an in- 
dependent kingdom, in relations and alliance with the “ outer barbarians” 
against China. So perfect were they in this branch of industry that in 
650 A.D. the ruling Sovereign sent to China a laudatory ode woven in silk 


texture. 
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connecting “ Turkestan” and “ Mongolistan” through the 
lower ranges of the Thian Shan Mountains. 

From the West, colonies of agriculturists have pushed 
far up into the valleys to elevations of from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet, at which altitude agriculture flourishes; apricots, 
plums, grapes being in their season in abundance at 
the height of 6,000 feet. 

The characteristic physical features of the Bam-i-Dunia 
are its wide flat valleys—‘“ flat as the palm of your hand,” 
—flanked north and south by buttresses in the shape of 
mountains and hills some 3 to 4 thousand, in some instances 
5 thousand feet high. There are passes in every direction, 
and you may travel, my authorities say,* wherever you 
choose, so long as you hold to the direction of the mountains. 
The altitude of these pamirs or flat valleys varies from 7 to 
g and 10+ thousand feet above sea-level. The passes are 
all practicable and are from 2,000 to 4,500 feet above the 
plateaux. Eternal snow lies only on the marginal ranges of 
this region. On the North are the Fedchenko Glacier 
and Kaufmann peak (23,000 feet), the frozen Muztagh-tat 
(over 20,000 feet); on the East the Kashgar Muztagh 
soaring to 24 or 25,000 feet ; and on the S.E., and also out- 
side the radius of the Bam-i-Dunia, the culminating heights 
of the Tsung-Ling and Himalayan mountain systems. 

Geographers have subdivided this region by name into 
so many pamirs: the Little, the Great, the Alichur, the 
Khargosh, Khurd, and other Pamirs. Mr. Ivanof has 


* Messrs. Ivanof, Grombchefski, Regel and others in Proceedings of 
Imp. Russian Geogr. Society, 1875 to 1891, also Severtsof’s Orograph. 
Survey, and Zurkestan Gazette, April, 1879. 

+ It has been erroneously stated that the elevation of these tablelands 
is 14,000 feet. M. Tillo, the president of the mathematical section of the 
Imp. R. Geogr. Society, has worked out all the tables of measurements of 
Col. Grombchefski, and the result is a marked reduction of nearly all the 
altitudes even on the latest maps, or, to put it more correctly, of all those 
determined by the distinguished and intrepid Russian Colonel. So that 
the late Mr. Severtsof was as wrong in his estimates of the altitudes of the 
Pamirs and of the passes as he was entirely wrong in saying that “ It is not 
open to doubt that the Alichur falls into the Aksu at Basik ” (Orogr. Survey 
of the Pamir Mt. System, p. 341). On this last point he altered his opinion 
in his “‘ Anciens itinéraires.” 
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objected to this system, because the word pamir (frequently 
pronounced even now as it was written by Hwen Tsang, 
Pamilo) is a generic term. This however seems but hair- 
splitting, and in the absence of any other characterization, 
this is a sufficiently good one for the different sections of 
the region. The natives will easily guide the traveller to 
the particular Pamir on which he bestows the name of the 
lake, the river or pass, etc., which may belong to it; and 
many a pass ts a pamtr in rtself. 

I will not venture an explanation of the word Pamir, 
which may be derived from Lam—top or crown (as of the 
head). The Russian, Father Hyacinth, observed that the 
word was not known to the Chinese before Hwen-Tsang’s 
return from his travels. 

But few complaints have been made by even Russian 
exploring parties, of any lack of grass at their en- 
camping grounds, though they have almost invariably 
travelled in large numbers. So, on the Alichur, Captain 
Younghusband found a large Russian cavalry force (one 
hundred horse!) under Colonel Ionof.* Messrs. Ivanof, 
Putiata and Benderski, in 1884, had a very large retinue. 
Even Colonel Grombchefski lost only one horse in a 
solitary scramble over a wild bit on the Raskem river. 
All these and other parties have scoured every nook 
and corner of the Pamirs, crossing nearly every pass. 
They have naturally taken barley for their cattle; fuel 
they have taken up with them from the depressions to 
the high grounds, and_ food for themselves they have 
brought all the way from Ferghana. This is what travellers, 
far from railway stations and from houses of plenty, usually 
do in wild uncultivated countries; and the Instructions to 
Travellers given by our Geographical Society prescribe 
such a course, but they have also; as did Mr. and Mrs. 
Littledale, provided themselves all along their lines of 
march with “flocks of sheep” which accompanied them 
on their journeys. 

Wood in 1837, and others subsequently, have recorded 


* Corrupted in all recent telegrams into Yanof. 
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more fair weather than foul on the Pamirs. The Kirghiz 
pasture their flocks on many of the passes. On the 
succulent grasses of the great Pamir in the South a man 
may feed his horses and flocks into an over fat condition 
in less than 10 days, Wood observed :* the Kirghiz now 
say in 3. It is the same in the Alai Valley. Colonel 
Gordon states the same regarding the North East, and at 
Yashil Kul the conditions are even far better. Judging by 
the soil in the vicinity of Victoria Lake, Lieut. Wood ‘ did 
not see why it should not be cultivated to raise crops.” This 
district, with the region of the Baroghil pass similar to that of 
the Kizyl-Art, is the Northumberland of the Bam-i-Dunia. 

The climate is indeed cold, and the exposure on the 
Pamirs to the prevailing westerly blasts great; but as a 
traversable region, this circumstance is no impediment to 
any moving body ; and Russian authorities state that there 
is a leeward side to most valleys, where no snow lies and 
where passage is always practicable. Also it must be noted 
that there are in all directions positions which afford very 
tenable and excellent sites for posts and other establish- 
ments. It is in many parts a region well suited for 
sanatoriums, and it was one of the medieval travellers, | 
believe, who mentioned the salubrity of the climate. 

On any selected line of march there is, I observe, forest 
growth in the deeper and more sheltered valleys, and in 
many directions, gloomy and inhospitable-looking haunts of 
the wild goat and of the ovzs potz mercilessly followed by the 
voracious wolf which, in piles of horns of that noble beast, 
leaves monuments of its depredation. Some say, however, 
that the piles are erected by Kirghiz as beacons.+ 

The length of the journey from the Taldyk pass on the 
Kokan side to the Baroghil in the Hindu-Kush is some- 
thing over 200 miles; and it is counted in days, not in 
months. Instead of the howling wilderness, as there are 
some who wish to represent this region, we read of the gay 


* Benedict Goez had made the same observation. 
t These piles are alluded to even in the annals of the Han dynasty of 
China. 
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valley of the Igrikiak River, which flows into the Little 
Kara-Kul lake in the Sarikol Pamir. The entire valley is 
a “moist verdant meadow bedecked with the blue-forget- 
me-not."* After picturing the Alai valley, of which an 
oleograph may be seen in the late Mr. Fedchenko’s 
Travels, Mr. Ivanof proceeds to say: ‘I have inten- 
tionally lingered over this subject because in advancing 
from the Alai straight to the Pamir, and passing farther 
and farther to the South, we moved in time and distance 
gradually up to greater altitudes. It was this ratio 
of our progress to the South and to the higher lands 
which enabled us to traverse the whole of the distance, 
accompanied along the way by the same spring vegetation 
which we had found in the Alai valley. We beheld the 
blossoming of the same spring flowers, and the same kind 
of meadows, which we had seen and studied in the Alai, 
spread before us as we went. If there is anything new to 
be learned from the flora of the Pamirs, it is in its less 
diversified and complex nature. Its character is more 
easily studied over smaller areas, for there are not on the 
Pamirs such immensely wide expanses of meadow as in the 
Alai. There on the Pamirs, in the basins of the lakes and 
in the river valleys, the schistous soil produces blade 
grass, and where mixed with sand gives the pod, clover, 
etc., where the earth is drier and more mixed with 
stone we find a kind of brush called ‘“ tersken” which 
Gordon has identified as a species of lavender. On nearing 
moist meadows, we at once fall in with that particular 
sedge grass which has given so many proper names to the 
Pamirs; as for example: HAazg-kul, Rang river, Rany 
locality, etc. Ascending the drier slopes of the mountain 
foregrounds we find the clay and turfy soil yielding ex- 
panses of silver tufted prairie grass ; next comes a lumpy 
bog with moss which in some places makes a turf. At 
greater heights in the defiles we find immense patches of 
wild onion ; of all the flowering kind the small star petaled 
one attains the greatest altitude.” 

* Tvanof, Proceedings, Russ. G. S., April, 1884. 
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Mr. Severtsof wrote on all this himself, showing that the 
forms of vegetable life on the Pamirs are those of a Cold 
Zone, mixed with alpine forms and with those of the steppe. 
But he prided himself on the Botanical results of his expe- 
dition to the Pamirs where, including the Alpine districts 
of Ferghana the Botanist Kushakevitch enriched the 
herbarium with one thousand various species, or more than 
20,000 different specimens. And this was quite indepen- 
dent of M. Skorniakof’s herbalizing on the same occasion 
in the Alai Valley at the head of the Kashgar Daria and on 
the Pamir. But the late Mr. Severtsof exulted still more 
over his Zoological trophies, and it is best to quote his 
own words on the subject, since his works have not been 
translated for English benefit: he says . ‘‘ The remarkably 
full collections brought home by the Pamir expedition 
constitutes a matter of thrilling interest. As regards 
natural history, the Pamir, before my visit to that region, 
was a terra incognita. wen Tsang and Marco Polo 
had long wakened the lively curiosity of the scientific 
world by the scraps of information which they gave of 
its biological peculiarities. The labours of our expedition 
will satisfy that curiosity. As regards its fauna and flora, 
the Pamir at once emerges from total darkness and becomes 
one of the most thoroughly explored regions of Asia. The 
open nature of the country which facilitated the process 
of collection, coupled with a favourable season, of course, 
conduced to this end.’’* 

A region, stated off-hand by geographers to be as sterile 
as the mcon or Sirius, could not have produced the 
numerous zoological specimens collected by Messrs. 
Severtsof and company. To believe otherwise bespeaks 
either a disinclination to be informed or a studied incre- 
dulity. But we need not wait a year or two longer to learn 
what the life-giving properties of the Pamirs actually are, 
for on this question Mr. Severtsof has said enough. 

The late Mr. Fedchenko, likewise a distinguished 


* Turkestan Gazette, April 24, 1879. 
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naturalist and a most indefatigable and keen observer, dis- 
covered 110 species of birds in the Alai; but Mr. Severtsof 
found that the Pamirs yielded a still greater variety and 
made up the number to 350. Rapid as his journey was, 
with but two slight divergences from his direct course 
there and back, he accumulated on the Pamir 112 varieties. 
Corresponding situations in the Alps yield only 12 species, 
and in the Thian Shan 60:—a comparison greatly in 
favour of the region which has been compared with the 
moon. Out of this number no less than 62 species of 
birds’ nest on the Pamirs*; and if no more varieties were 
discoverable there, these suffice to show that the conditions 
of life on the Pamirs are many, and that the climate is more 
favourable than adverse to life. Whereas the late Mr. 
l‘edchenko found 3 or 4 varieties of fish in Ferghana, Mr. 
Severtsof brought back 20, of which 6 belonged to the 
Pamir; and Fedchenko’s collection was from the Zarafshan 
and from the Jaxartes near Chinaz. We have also the 
evidence of Col. Grombchefski and others as to the abund- 
ance of trout in the rivers of the Pamirs. 

‘As we advance westwards across the Pamirs,” con- 
tinues Mr. Ivanof, *‘ descending say from a height of 9,000 
feet on the north and from one of 12,000 feet on the south, 
we at once enter the region of forest growth, beginning 
with the creeper. With this we find the reed, the 
Lasiagrostis splendens, and a little lower the rose, willow, 
birch, mountain poplar and the bramble which here attains 
the dimensions of a tree, invariably decorated with clematis; 
the licorice root, honey-suckle, spurge, black currant and 
Juniperus pseudosabina, etc., are there also. Side by side 
with this forest growth we find the cultivation of corn; first 
barley, next wheat.”+ 

The valley of the upper Aksu, though bearing a desert 
appearance, owing to the bare surfaces of the sandy and 
stony terrace-shaped elevations confining it, has its emerald 
setting of alpine verdure, yielding grass and roots. On the 
* Turkestan Gazette, April 24, 1879. + Ibid. 
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South Eastern skirts of this region there are some dreary 
waterless tracts, which are yet so smooth that, as Colonel 
Grombchefski said, they may be traversed in a cadéche from 
the Istyk river. As for the region of the Sources of the 
Aksu, “it is a verdant valley containing a series of lakes 
presenting a lovely picture from the Urtabel pass (15,040 
feet), a pass which descends in an abrupt terrace to the 
Aksu, but which rises imperceptibly from the North.’* 

Messrs. Ivanof, Putiata and Benderski acquired on the 
Bam-i-Dunia in 1884 the necessary experience for pro- 
nouncing authoritatively on all the parts of the region. 
They penetrated to almost the very source of the Almayan 
feeder of the Wakhan river, visiting in this extreme S.E. 
corner the wildest part of the whole tract under review: and 
in order merely to acquaint themselves with the character 
of the mountains between the Pamir river and the Alichur 
ina N.W. direction, they ascended a pass called the Bash- 
Gumbaz. ‘ This was the highest pass we had experienced 
on the Pamirs, most of them having been 14,500 to 15,500 
feet; the Kara-art alone exceeding 16,000 feet; but the 
Bash-Gumbaz attains 17,000.” t+ But even this pass is said 
by the natives to be sometimes used by caravans. 

Mr. Ivanof details the difficulties of the Bash-Gumbaz 
only in order to depict the character of the traverse across 
the rocky ridge of the mountains of the Little Pamir 
which fall away towards the East. He continues: “ But 
on descending from the rocky upper portion of this 
defile, we find ourselves at once in better circumstances : 
here is fodder, and brushwood for fuel, a tolerably 
good path leading presently into the wide valley of the 
Alichur, which is of a pure jamzr character. I have no 
occasion to describe this valley, because it has been ex- 
plored and depicted before by Mr. Severtsof; I will only 
say in a couple of words that the advantages of this valley 
consist mainly in its extensive irrigation and consequently 


. . . oan 4 
in its rich pasturage.”} 


“ Turkestan Gazette, April 24, 1879. 7 Ibid. + Ibid. 
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The road from Yashil Kul passes through a gorge. One 
of its sections requires improvement to make it perfectly 
easy; and then: “ On entering the Valley of the Ghund the 
traveller over the Pamir S¢eppc-dands involuntarily gives way 
to feelings of gladness under the influence of the bright land- 
scape which opens upon him, . . . such as his eye had not 
been accustomed to above . . .; the whole of the valley 
is beautifully green with the foliage of trees which are 
picturesquely grouped on the surrounding hills and 
eminences, and around and about are numberless um- 
brageous and inviting nooks along the banks of the 
beautiful river.”* 

We are here in Shighnan, where Afghans have opened 
an excellent road from Faizabad to Kila-Bar-Panj at the 
mouth of the Ghund affluent of the Oxus. 

And is all this of the nature of a novelty to the president 
and council of the Geographical Society ? 

A word more, before closing a subject which to do it full 
justice requires more pages than I dare monopolise. 

The Report of the Yarkund Mission and Colonel 
Gordon's * Roof of the World” may be referred to, among 
other works, for further information as to the character of 
the Pamirs. I must satisfy myself here with the evidence 
mainly of Mr. Ivanof, whose literary productions of various 
kinds are, by their excellence, the pride and admiration of 
all Russians, Orientalists and educated people. 

Snow does not lie everywhere on the Pamirs, nor are the 
passes invariably covered with it even in winter. This is 
certainly a sign of the dryness and severity of the winter 
months. The phenomenon is accounted for by the action 
of the wind which occasions an unequal distribution of the 
drift as of atmospheric deposit generally. It has, however, 
been observed by every traveller that on the majority of 
the passes the Kirghiz find excellent pasture for their flocks 
in winter. This on the Pamirs lasts seven months; how 
many out of the twelve may be considered summer months, 


* Turkestan Gazette, April 24, 1879. 
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Mr. Ivanof found it difficult to determine. “If,” he says, 
‘we are to consider as the summer season the period when 
slight frosts do not set in, then we could not count more 
than one month of summer. Night frosts are experienced 
in June, July and August, but this occurs at elevations of from 
14,500 feet” (therefore only on the passes). The frosts he 
speaks of are 2°, 3° and sometimes even 6 Centigrade. 
‘In the early morning,” he says, ‘‘ you may see a fringe of 
ice and icicles along the river banks, which when the sun 
begins to mount give place to variegated flowers.” At the 
same time the southern sun is so powerful that even in the 
winter the snow melts rapidly on the more open levels.* 

Every part of the Bam-i-Dunia is peopled by Kirghiz of 
their four different tribes. Their headquarters are in the 
Rang-Kul district, on the Ak Baital, on the Aksu, on the 
Alichur, and in the basin of the Kokui-bel river. There is 
an encampment of Kirghiz near the Urta-Bel pass, also on 
the Upper Tagharma river. The Kudara Valley is a 
recognised portion of Shighnan. 

The head and chief of the Kirghiz of the Alai Valley is 
a certain Sahib Nazar,—in his palmier days a noted plun- 
derer of caravans. He is now old, ana his occupation is 
gone. He derived his power from the control which the 
brethren of the Kipchak tribe ever had over affairs in the 
Khanat of Kokand. Another Kirghiz Bek camps at Muji 
on the Southern Gez, at the head of the Sarikol Pamir. 
He has always been a subject of China. 

The Russians trumping up a claim to the Pamirs through 
Kokand and a pretended allegiance of these nomads to the 
Khans of Kokand, have found themselves ‘tat home,” they 
would make it appear, with another Kirghiz Chief seated 
at Bazai-i-Gumbaz near the sources of the Wakhan river. 
Thus the Kirghiz, who are really Chinese subjects, command 
on the Roof of the World all the points of vantage. They 


* Colonel Gordon’s ‘* Roof of the World.” 

j The particulars given by M. Dauvergne concerning this quarter are 
interesting, but they conflict with Russian statements.--Vide BuZletin, 
Paris, 7™* Serie, Tome III., 1" Trimestre, 1892. 
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number, within the radius of this sketch, some 3,000 indi- 
viduals. This population is more dense as we near the 
large centres of sedentary, agricultural and commercial life 
on the East. Three times as many may be said to be 
ex congé in and about Kashgaria. 

With this brief and superficial sketch | will leave my 
readers to draw their own conclusion as to the character of 
the steppes and valleys of the Pamirs. 

We may, indeed, not want or covet this region ; but it is 
my design to show its strategical value. There are some 
among us who would encourage the Russians to seize it, 
blinding themselves to its importance and misleading their 
countrymen also. [| feel bound to add, lest I be mistaken 
for a violent and unreasonable Russophobe, that I would not 
advocate any opposition on our part to an absorption of the 
Pamirs up to certain and definite limits bythe Russians,—pro- 
vided they do not entirely sever our relations with Kashgar. 
My only contention is that, whether it be this or any other 
territory the possession of which we would not dispute with 
them, it behoves us, before it fall into a rival’s hands, to study 
and to know it while we may, and more than that, to realise 
the value at which that rival estimates it as a pred @ ferre. 
{t may be that the Russians are actuated in their present 
pursuit on the Pamirs, as in Tibet and Mongolia, mainly by 
a greater knowledge than we possess of the mineral wealth 
of that part of the world. [It would appear that they have 
discovered, in the mountains of Northern Tibet, sources of 
immense riches in badly worked gold diggings. We know 
that nearly all the Pamir waters bring down gold dust. 
M. Dauvergne informs us that there is a Zarafshan or gold- 
bearing tributary of the Yarkand river, and alludes to beds 
of copper. The Russians are touching now on the jade 
quarries of China, and such places as Marjanai, between the 
Alichur and Murghab, suggest in name similar storehouses 
of precious stones. 

Pending a settlement of the Afghan and Kashmir frontiers, 
it might be well understood between our Government and 
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that of Russia that no rights of possession or of ejection shall 
be claimed or exercised by any of those two powers, south 
and west of the Aksu-Murghab-Bartang and east of a line 
drawn from the farthest inhabited point of the Wakhan and 
Pamir river valleys, crossing the head of the Suchan, 
following the Toghuz Bulak affluent of the Ghund river 
below Yashil Kul Lake, and passing to Ceres by the 
Langar pass. 

In after ages railways may bring to this world’s centre 
the materials for the erection of a monument of civilization 
in the shape of another city of Quito, in which the East 
may finally unite in brotherhood and peace with the West ; 
but in the meanwhile | see no reason why international 
outposts or pickets should not be established to insure 
security and perfect neutrality, where a desire for appro- 
priation on the part of an encroaching ambitious military 
power cannot possibly be prompted by purity of motive. 


Castle Horneck Cottage, Penzance. 


P.S.—In respect of the various Russian contentions I would add a few 
more lines. 

The great Russian authorities Khoroshkhin and .\rendarenko, among 
many others, may be cited in proof of the fact that no Kirghiz Bek on the 
Pamirs ever recognised the authority ofa Khan of Kokand ; on the contrary, 
it was the Kara-Kirghiz of the Alai Valley who invariably gave support to 
the Kipchak party in Kokand which governed the throne in that Khanate 
without acknowledging any allegiance under it. ‘The Chinese, on the other 
hand, when masters in Kashgaria invariably exercised a sovereign power on 
the Pamirs. As regards the rightful claims and possessions of the Ameer ot 
Afghanistan, we have abundant proof,—both English and Russian,—that 
they extend to the extreme Eastern limits of cultivation in the valleys 
penetrating into the Pamirs from the West. The population of the Ghund 
Valley with Bar-Panj is estimated at 5,000 individuals, that of the 
Shahdara 4,000, and Roshan, along the Panj, 4,000. The population of 
Shighnan is however alone calculated by Mr. Ivanof at 13,000, or Shighnan 
and Roshan together 25 to 30 thousand. It was on the Toghuz-Bulak 
affluent of the Ghund, where evidences of cultivation exist, that Mr. 
Ivanof was challenged in 1883 by the Afghan authorities. 

“‘ Here on this pass ”—-the Koi-tesek, at the source of the ‘Toghuz-Bulak, 
—*is the Afghan limit ” Mr. Ivanof declared to the Afghan Emissary from 


Bar-Panj—and to the assembled Aksakals of Sardym and other places ; 
“ beyond this is God’s own Pamir whereon he is master who is first comer. 
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I am first here, and this Pamir is mine. Since you have not allowed me to 
pass through Shighnan, I forbid you to go farther. You must go back. I 
am possessor of this Pamir.” And under protest, the Afghan soldier and 
the official bevy withdrew, taking however a note in pencil from the 
Russian claimant. 

As regards the Bartang-Murghab Valley, the road up that river extends 
some 73 miles beyond Ceres. 

Although there was no mention of Shighnan in the Clarendon-Granville- 
Gortchakof Correspondence to 1873, yet Prince Gortchakof acknowledged 
the right of the Ameer of Afghanistan to bring under subjection those 
Khanates, which were considered by Russia to be quite independent, so long 
as in doing so he did not attack Bokhara. And it must be noted that subse- 
quently, viz. in Janvary 1873, the Russian Government finally accepted the 
Afghan frontier in this direction as broadly designated by our Government, 
4e. including the whole of Badakhshan, with its dependencies not then 
specifically mentioned, and with Wakhan which was distinctly named. 

In my humble opinion we are now touching on the settlement in one 
way or another of the most intricate and vital question of the whole of the 
Central Asia Correspondence. 1 do not myself think that any satisfactory 
result can be arrived at diplomatically. In spite of all the Russians will 
advance to the Hindu Kush, and as they were at Merv and even at 
Pendjdeh before we could bring ourselves to believe that they could or 
that they intended to proceed so far, so we shall find them over the passes 
of the Hindu Kush while it still remains the popular belief that those 
passes are all blocked with snow, that they are “ prodigious ” and quite 
impracticable. 1 see only one course of action which we can and ought to 
adopt, and that course should run parallel with the marches which are 
being stolen in that remote corner of Central .\sia by Russia, viz., to 
occupy Chitral and forestall the Russians on the passes alluded to. 

The question of keeping open our relations with Kashgar by way of the 
Kara Korum or by way of the litthke Pamir and through Tash Kurgan 
should be at the same time very carefully considered, for we must. either 
secure this line of communication or be prepared to see ourselves entirely 
intercepted in that direction. In the spring of next year we shall doubtless 
see the accomplishment of a Russian design to which we are even yet, it 
seems, too much inclined to shut our eyes. With the Russians on the 
Kashmir border we shall have very great trouble indeed unless we are there 
to confront them ourselves. And it is of the utmost importance to us in 
every respect to protect with a jealous care all the rights of Afghanistan in 
its extreme North Eastern dependencies. 

R. M. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF HOSPITALS 
IN INDIA. 


By SURGEON-GENERAL Sir W. J. Moore, K.C.LE., 


Hon. Physician to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE institution of hospitals in India must be regarded as 
one of the beneficial results of British supremacy in that 
country. In ancient times, excepting during the compara- 
tively short period of Bhuddist ascendancy (as afterwards 
referred to), there does not appear to have been anything 
of the nature of a public hospital, nor any means by which 
the poor, suffering from disease or injury, could obtain care 


and relief. The ancient Dravidians, Kolarians, or Aryans 


of the remote past, on descending through the Himalayas 
and entering the plains of Hindustan, found the task an 
easy one of driving before them the Dasyus or aborigines 
of the land. These Aryan conquerors of India are de- 
scribed as sober, industrious, courageous, and virtuous. 
They lived a pastoral life, and knew not the toil and turmoil 
of cities. Therefore on their invasion of the plains of 
Hindustan they required no other physic than that ‘‘ drawn 
from the fields.” This was perhaps supplied by each father 
of a family, whom we know to have been not only warrior 
and husbandman, but also priest, and probably physician, in 
his own household. It was the more energetic and learned 
of these “ fathers,’”’ who composed the ‘“ Vedic Hymns,” or 
“Sacred Books of the Hindus ;” who committed their pro- 
ductions to memory (thus handing them down to posterity, 
until the Hymns were written in Sanskrit); and who by 
virtue of this superior knowledge arrogated to themselves 


priestly supremacy, and so became a class above all others 
under the name of Brahmin, signifying the “ Offerer of 
Potent Prayer.” But we do not find in the “ Shastras” or 
Vedic Hymns any reference to public Hospitals or Dispen- 
saries. As these Vedic Hymns enter minutely into the 
social life of the ancient Aryans, it is certain that had 
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hospitals been in existence they would have found mention 
among the multitudinous subjects referred to. One of 
these subjects is a “ funeral dirge ” or farewell to the dead 
and dying ; and had public care of the sick been practised 
it seems improbable that the association of ideas would not 
have led to some reference thereto. A similar silence pre- 
vails in the Brakmanas, which were compiled some cen- 
turies after the Vedas, when, to a great extent, nomadic 
pastoral life had been abandoned. Something, however, of 
medicine and surgery appears to have been known; for the 
Aig Veda mentions physicians and contains passages in 
praise of the healing virtue of herbs, and the Atharva Veda 
contains an invocation against the demon of fever. It has 
been remarked that as observations of the firmament were 
necessary to fix -the date of recurring and continually in- 
creasing festivals, so anatomical knowledge was required 
for the dissection of the sacrifice, in order that its different 
parts might be appropriated to the proper deities and the 
jealous priests. But the anatomy of the human frame was 
not studied. Yet as the Aryans, having driven the abo- 
rigines into the distant hills, became organized into village 
communities, built cities, and eventually formed kingdoms, 
the want of medical aid seems to have been more felt ; for 
we have Brahminical medicine developing as an Ufa Vedas 
or supplementary revelation, about 350 8.c. Still there were 
no public hospitals. The Brahmins were too busy de- 
grading the pristine purity of their faith and deluding the 
ignorant, by evolving new gods and schools of philosophy, 
to pay much attention to the requirements of sick people ; 
—too much occupied in upholding and perfecting the 
system of caste, in elevating themselves above all others, in 
monopolizing to themselves all knowledge, that of medicine 
included,—to trouble themselves about public institutions for 
the sick. They, moreover, abhorred contact with the lower 
castes, and especially shrank from pollution from the morbid 
materials of diseased persons of the lower caste. By the 
Institutes of Menu a physician was classed as an unclean 
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person to be excluded from feasts. The early Brahmins, 
indeed, sought to establish for themselves the most elevated 
holiness and sanctity. It has been stated that the pre- 
dominance of the priesthood was the chief cause of the 
failure of early Egyptian medicine. And so it was in India ; 
for the Brahmins neglected among other duties that of 
care of the sick. It was not until Buddhism had attained 
both a social and a political ascendancy over Brahmanism 
(from about 250 b.c. to 600 A.D.) that public hospitals for 
man and beast were established in the large cities by the 
Buddhist Princes. Buddhism differed from Brahmanism in 
scrupulously reverencing the vital principle in man and 
beast, in proclaiming the spiritual equality of all, thereby 
dethroning those who had arrogated to themselves the pri- 
vileges of a priestly Brahminical class. Buddhism an- 
nounced salvation to all men, not through the intermediacy 
of Priests and Brahmins, but through men’s own works. 
What a man sows he must reap, was a fundamental axiom 
of Buddhism. Knowledge of medicine, as of other sciences, 
was to be attained by study and penance only, and not by 
virtue of being born a Brahmin. Thus when Buddhism 
temporarily replaced Brahminism, no Brahminical feeling of 
superiority or Brahminical shrinking from lower castes, or 
even from morbid matter was admitted as pertaining to the 
new religion—for all were proclaimed equal. In place of 
Brahminical rites and sacrifices, a code of practical morality 
was inculcated—one outcome of this great change being the 
establishment of public hospitals. 

One of the principal seats of Buddhist medical learning 
was Benares; and Asoka the King of Behar or Putra, as 
we learn from rock inscriptions, published fourteen Edicts 
for the conduct of his Government, one of which devised a 
system of medical aid for man and beast. At this time, too, 
at Benares, tlourished Charaka, probably n.c. 320—a rival 
in reputation if not contemporary in date of Hippocrates— 


whose name is yet reverenced among native practitioners 
as the principal of ancient Hindu physicians. The study of 
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medicine now became separated from occult science, as- 
tronomy, and religion, with which it had been the policy of 
the ancient Brahmins to confound it. And although dis- 
tance and absence of communication prevented any influence 
from medicine as then practised in the west by the Greeks, 
or even by the nearer Arabians, still great advances were 
made by the Buddhists. They treated disease by the hot 
and cold system with medicines manufactured chiefly from 
herbs and trees, and they performed in a rough manner 
many of the surgical operations, so comparatively c/o, ¢zZo, 
el jucunde accomplished in the present day. But Buddhism 
rolled away to the countries East of India—to Burmah, 
Ceylon, China and Japan. Brahminism again became 
ascendant. The Brahmins, again asserting their superior 
holiness, re-instituted the barriers of caste ; and, as before, 
shrinking from the contact of the lower orders, and from 
diseased matter, left the practice of medicine to the Vazds, 
a class supposed to spring from a Brahmin (or priestly) 
father, and a Vasiya (or cultivator) mother. In this the 
Brahmins would appear to have in some measure adapted 
themselves to the popular desire; for finding themselves 
unable again to confuse medicine with occult science, 
astronomy, and religion, they ignored its practice as beneath 
their holiness, but allowed a gwas¢ Brahmin to pursue it. 
The Vaids, however, had neither the s¢e/us nor the inclina- 
tion to continue the hospitals which had been established, 
for all social power remained with the Brahmins; and the 
Vaids, priding themselves on their one-sided Brahminical 
descent, ignored the duty of attention to the sick poor, and 
chiefly confined their ministration to those who could pay. 
Hence followed the abolition of the Hospitals which had 
been established by the Buddhist princes; with the natural 
result that medical knowledge declined, until sinking into 
the hands of the village “ Aadézraz,” it became, much as it is 
now, a compound of Sanskrit texts, spells, fasts, and herb- 
quackery. ‘the only remains of the Buddhist Hospitals 
are those institutions for beasts found in various cities and 
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principally supported by the Jains—a comparatively small 
but wealthy class, who have been described as the Pro- 
testants of the once prevailing Buddhism of Hindustan. 

The different Muhammadan invasions of India, from 977 
to the commencement of British supremacy, placed the 
country more or less under the domination of Turki, Afghan, 
and Mogul dynasties. But although about A.p. 1000 a 
new class of medical practitioners known as “hukeems” 
was introduced, whose lines of practice were derived from 
Arabian and Grecian sources, no establishment of public 
hospitals proceeded from Muhammadan supremacy. The 
whole of the lengthened period mentioned above was indeed 
one of intermittent turmoil, the constant wars of the Mu- 
hammadan Princes with the semi-conquered Hindus or 
with their own rebellious chiefs denying the element of 
stability, and affording little opportunity for the pursuits of 
peace, in which the establishment of public hospitals might 
take a place. Asa rule the Muhammadan hukeems were 
attached to, and employed in attending on nobles and chiefs. 
It does not even appear that the Muhammadan invaders 
supplied their own troops with medical aid. Coming from 
the uncivilized north, and imbued with the fatalism of 
Muhammadanism, they failed to appreciate the fact, hailed 
by the Greeks long before, that 

** A wise physician skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.” 

Neither need this indifference on the part of the Muham- 
madan invaders create surprise, considering their savage 
nature as represented in history. For instance, the Em- 
peror Muhammad Tuglack in 1324, as an amusement, en- 


closed a large circle of country by a cordon of troops which 
gradually narrowed to a centre, when every living thing,— 
men and animals,—was slaughtered by the hunters! Even 
the greatest of Muhammadan Emperors, Akbar, whose 
liberality of mind is demonstrated by the encouragement he 
accorded to the free discussion of other religions, founded 
no public hospitals. He certainly atfempted to put down 
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various inhuman rites of the Hindus, such as human and 
animal sacrifices, and trial by ordea!; he endeavoured to 
prevent child marriage, and to legalize the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows; and he had ukeems in attendance on his 
forts and forces. But he did not attempt to abolish saé¢ee, 
or widow-burning, or stop female infanticide, or establish 
public hospitals. It remained for the British Government 
to perform what Akbar only attempted, and also to achieve 
that which Akbar shrank from even attempting. 

The condition of the whole of India in former days in 
the matter of medical relief was doubtless such as pre- 
vailed a few years since in most of the Native States; so 
that we are able to judge very correctly what must have 
been the general aspect previous to the institution of medical 
relief and sanitation in British districts. Recently, in the 
Native States, there might be witnessed disease proceeding 
unchecked and uninterfered with, to a degree which cer- 
tainly would not be allowed at present in civilized Europe. 
And especially was this evident in surgical disease, as illus- 
trated by the following extract from an official document :* 

‘In former reports I have mentioned the extreme ignor- 
ance displayed by native ‘hukeems’ or ‘ vaids’ of surgical 
principles. As a rule, ali surgical disease is either wrongly 
treated, or let alone until treatment is unavailable by these 
uneducated practitioners. Their errors of omission and 
commission are not so easily ascertained in their medical, 
as in their surgical, practice. But in the latter, there is a 
glaring ignorance not only from things requisite not being 
attempted, but from things unnecessary being performed, 
leading to the serious injury and often to the death of the 
patient. Thus, during my last tour, I saw at one village, 
an open scrofulous sore of the neck with the carotid artery 
isolated, and apparently on the point of giving way. At 
another village I witnessed an advanced cancer rapidly 

* Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Foreign 
Department. No. cviu. Rajputana Dispensary, Vaccination, Jail, and 


Sanitary Report for 1872-73. By Surgeon-Major (now Surgeon-General 
Sir W.) Moore, C.I.E., Honorary Surgeon to the Viceroy of India. 
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killing a man. In another place a woman had remained 
for days with a dislocated jaw, which was easily put 27 sztu. 
Other forms of dislocation and fracture neglected are almost 
daily sights. At Bikaneer I amputated the leg of a man, 
who eight months before fell from a camel: the bones of the 
leg protruding through the skin of the heel, and the foot 
being driven half-way up the front of the leg, zz which 
position wt had been permitted to heal! At the same place 
a woman was rapidly sinking from the results of extensive 
sinus of the breast, following abscess, and which only 
required free incisions for the restoration of health. I also 
saw a man dying of strangulated hernia, without the 
slightest idea of or attempt at relief on the part of the 
native practitioners. And so on, throughout almost the 
whole range of surgery, I have from time to time witnessed 
the most lamentable results from the malpractices, or from 
the absence of practice on the part of the Native Doctors.” 

As mentioned in the above extract, the errors of omission 
and commission are not so easily ascertained in medical as 
in surgical cases. But the great majority of those stricken 
by disease, such as inflammations and fevers, derived as little 
benefit from medicine as did the Romans, when according 
to Pliny, physicians were banished from the Imperial City 
during many years. For few indeed of the higher class 
and comparatively better educated * hukeems” or “ vaids ” 
would minister to the poor who were unable to pay their 
fees ; and of the populations of India the great majority are 
and always were poor. Steeped in continually augmenting 
superstition and ignorance, if the poor received medical aid 
at all, it was from the hands of the equally ignorant and 
superstitious village ‘“ Kabiraj,” who, unlike their more 
noble Aryan predecessors, did not even ‘‘ draw physic from 
the fields,” although they may have used a charm, such as a 
peacock’s feather tied round the affected part! If the poor 
got well, they got well; and as most diseases have a ten- 
dency to terminate in health, many did recover. If a fatal 


termination resulted, it was attributed to xzssecé or destiny, 
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or the gods were blamed. Insane persons, if harmless, 
were allowed to ramble about the streets; if violent, they 
were chained in the most convenient place. The jails of 
the Native States were also in an unparalleled unsanitary 
condition, for no medical aid whatever was provided : as 
Coleridge said of Coldbath Fields, these jails might have 
given His Satanic Majesty a hint for improving Hades. 
Fatalism combined with ignorance, and a consequent utter 
unbelief in any measures of sanitation resulted in the 
absence of all measures of precaution during epidemics of 
contagious disease. Small-pox was supposed to be under 
the peculiar protection of the goddess ‘“ AZata,” whose 
shrines were, and still are, to be seen near the majority of 
the villages. Interference with the progress of small-pox 
was regarded as an offence which the goddess would 
punish. It was permissible to pray to ‘*‘ Mata” for a mild 
attack, but nothing further was allowable. During the 
prevalence of small-pox, children might be seen by scores, in 
every stage of the disease, playing or lying about the streets. 
During an epidemic of cholera, not one precautionary 
measure was ever adopted—-except by the wild Bheels, who 
invariably moved, leaving their villages for a time for the 
open jungle; thus forestalling the most approved method of 
preventing cholera adopted for British troops, viz., marching 
away from the infected area. 

Not only were there no hospitals proper, or contagious 
hospitals, or.asylums for the insane, but neither were there 
any asylums for lepers. Regarding the latter, difference 
of opinion would appear to have existed, among scientific 
investigators, then as now, as to whether leprosy is a 
contagious disease or not. Then, as now, in some parts of 
the country, lepers were permitted to live among the 
people; in other localities they were thrust out from the 
towns or villages, generally forming a little colony on the 
adjoining plain. This expulsion of lepers from the towns 
and villages, then as now, was not so much the result 
of fear of contagion, as the Brahminical dread of contact 
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with impurity. Then as now, these outcasts lived miser- 
ably in mud or grass huts, obtaining food by begging. 
When tired of life, or when being old or disabled their 
relatives were tired of keeping them, they often submitted 
to “sumajh” or burial alive. But they more frequently 
threatened to perform ‘‘sumajh ” with the view of extracting 
alms from the charitable, who were induced to believe that 
the death of the leper would be credited to them, unless 
they bought off the sacrifice. ‘‘Sumajh,” or leper burial 
alive, has been practised comparatively recently in more 
than one of the Native States. 

The Native Principalities are now much more advanced 
in most respects than they were only a few years back. 
By coming into contact with the progressive civilization of 
adjoining British districts, the Governments of Native States 
were forced to advance; for they felt their existence would 
be imperilled. And this advance was most materially 
assisted by the successful endeavours made by the Indian 
Government to secure the better education of the young 
Indian princes and nobles. The Imperial Government also, 
and especially under Lord Mayo, enunciated care for the 
sick as one of the most urgent duties of the feudatory rulers 
of India. Owing to such measures, aided by the personal 
influence of the Political, and the assistance of the Medical 
Officers attached to the Native Courts, a hospital or dis- 
pensary has, amongst other features of civilization, been 
established at every large capital; while in some States 
ramifications of such central establishments have rendered 
the people almost as weil off, in the matter of medical relief, 
as those in British territory. As it will not be necessary to 
refer again, except incidentally, to the Native States, I may 
here remark that all the medical institutions are supported 
at the cost of the Durbar or Government of each State. 
They are, as a rule, superintended by the European Medical 
Officer attached to the Political Residency, aided by native 
assistants. 


Although the recent condition of the Native States 
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represents what formerly prevailed all over Hindustan, it 
must not be understood that the people were devoid of 
charity ; only the charity of the well-to-do classes did not 
take the form of medical relief. In the absence of a quali- 
fied medical profession recognised by the State, the conf- 
dence felt in the physic of the ‘ Vaids” and “ Hukeems” 
was something akin to the faith of Byron, who without any 
such excuse designated medicine as ‘the destructive art of 
healing.” Moreover the organization of hospitals was not 
understood, and the necessary discipline of such establish- 
ments was foreign to the habits and ideas of the people. 
The poor (who now throng the Hospitals of India), having 
had no experience of the advantages of such institutions, 
would probably not have resorted thereto had hospitals 
and dispensaries been opened under native control. So 
suspicious were the people on the first opening of a 
hospital in one of the Native States, that sweetmeats, of 
which they are very fond, were ordered to be given 
daily to each patient, as an encouragement to attend! So 
in former times the charitab’e preferred spending their 
money in sinking wells, in constructing seva/s or rest-houses 
for travellers, in endowing temples, and in feeding the poor, 
particularly Brahmins. In this manner, enormous sums 
have been disbursed and are still expended, especially in 
food for the destitute. This laudable charity of the Indians, 
although often confined to their own caste people, and to 
occasions of family festival, is one of the reasons why it has 
never been thought necessary to establish any system of 
poor-law relief in British India. Of late years native charity 
has been often directed towards building and endowing 
medical institutions, and many Indian gentlemen have given 
most liberally for such purposes. 

It was said at the commencement, that the institution of 
Hospitals in India must be regarded as one of the beneficial 
results of British supremacy. And in this wise. It may 
perhaps be recollected that when in 1879, the British occu- 
pied Cabul, almost one of the first things established was a 
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hospital for the treatment of natives of the city, in which 
nothing of the kind existed. This was done both as a 
matter of humanity and of policy :—of humanity towards 
the vast number of sick and suffering, who had never pre- 
viously had a chance of obtaining the benefits derivable 
from European medicine and surgery ;—of policy, as a means 
of gaining the sympathies and obtaining the confidence 
of the people. As it was thus nearer the end, so it had 
been in the beginning. It is not forgotten that some of the 
earlier more important concessions to the Hon. East India 
Company were obtained by Surgeon Gabriel Broughton, in 
1645, for professional services rendered to the Mogul 
Emperor Shah Jehan. Throughout British advance and 
domination in India, it is certain, that the services of 
medical officers have silently, unostentatiously, yet surely 
proved, par excellence, a bond of union between the con- 
querors and the conquered. When, after the Sepoy 
mutinies of 1857 the Sepoys began to discover the mistake 
they had made, one of the lamentations was, that if they 
were sick no care was taken of them, whereas when “ true 
to their salt”? they were well looked after in a comfortable 
hospital, and attended by a qualified surgeon. The hos- 
pitals, which, as more recently in Cabul, were roughly and 
tentatively established as a matter of policy and humanity 
in almost every large city coming under British supremacy, 
formed, as a rule, the nucleus of the Civil Hospitals as they 
stand to-day. Some of the larger Hospitals date from the 
period of the governorship of Warren Hastings, when, in 
1772, the whole service was reorganized. At first such 
hospitals were, as recently in Cabul, conducted and worked 
by the military medical officers attached to the Army of 
occupation. But as matters settled down, and civil officials 
with their establishments appeared on the scene, the need 
of providing special medical attendance for civilians became 
apparent. Then medical officers were selected from the 
Army Medical Department, and under the name of * Civil 


Surgeons” were required to attend to the civil service 
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generally, to medico-legal cases, and also to take charge of 
the civil hospitals for natives. As these posts were more 
lucrative than military employment, and as less camp life 
was involved, civil surgeoncies were eagerly sought after by 
the military doctors of the period. Thus the annexation of 
a province or district led to the establishment tentatively 
of a hospital for the natives, while the after influx of the 
Civil Service, or in the non-regulation provinces of officers 
performing civil duties, led to the permanency of such 
hospitals, and to the entertainment of a special medical 
officer. It may be added that so great was the amount of 
practice at various of these hospitals, that numerous Indian 
Medical Officers have attained a skill in various branches 
of their profession, rendering them second to no practi- 
tioners in the world. 

At first the whole cost of the Civil Hospitals was neces- 
sarily borne by Government; but as time passed on, and 
Municipalities were established, a portion of the cost, vary- 
ing in different localities, was defrayed from Municipal 
Sources. 

The successful working of civil hospitals in the large 
towns and stations, soon led to the formation of branch 
hospitals or dispensaries in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. In most instances, especially at the’ outset, these 
subsidiary institutions were originated through the influence, 
or at the mandate, of the district civil authorities. As the 
benefits to be derived became clear to the people, numerous 
applications were made for the establishment of dispensaries. 
Some of them, doubtless, originated in the desire of in- 
terested persons to curry favour with the civil authorities ; 
but most applications were doxd fide expressions of the 
desire of the people. Government, therefore, instead of 
defraying the whole cost determined to institute asystem of 
“ Grant-in-aid Rules,” by which about one-half of the cost 
is defrayed by Government, the other moiety being found 
by Municipalities if existing, or from “ Local Funds” where 
there was no Municipality. Government very wisely 
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decided to supply, as their contribution, the medical officer, 
and some of the servants,—thus securing a certain qualifica- 
tion, as the medical officers are usually sub-assistant sur- 
geons, native doctors, or hospital assistants, who have been 
educated at the Government medical schools. Recently it 
has been proposed to curtail, or to even withdraw all aid 
from institutions in large and wealthy localities, as it is 
considered that the advantages of the institutions have been 
sufficiently demonstrated to induce the people to undertake 
the whole burden of support. It may be mentioned that 
most of the dispensaries are built on a standard plan afford- 
ing every convenience. 

Although so much work is accomplished at the dispen- 
saries and therefore much good is doubtless effected, the 
benefit afforded by the dispensaries is small compared with 
that derived from the civil hospitals. This arises from the 
latter taking in large numbers of in-door patients, who are 
fed, clothed, and medically treated ; whereas most of the 
dispensaries do not take in-door patients, or their capacity 
is limited to a very small number. Also while the large 
hospitals are under direct European supervision and control, 
the dispensaries are remotely situated, and are conducted 
by a class, whose education does not, as a rule, fit them to 
treat surgical cases of importance. Still the dispensaries 
are generally popular, and are of great service to the people. 

In 1859-60, there were not, | believe, more than 181 re- 
cognized hospitals and dispensaries in British India, treating 
111,116 patients. From the reports for 1889-90 I find the 
number had increased to 1,641 institutions, treating 265,000 
in-door patients, and 11,978,000 out-door : total 12,243,000. 
There were also 25 lunatic asylums containing 4,976 insanes, 
and 23 leper hospitals. In connection with this subject it 
should not be forgotten, that by the exertions of the Mar- 
chioness of Dufferin, aided by Lady Reay, Lady Lyall, and 


others, women’s hospitals have been established at many 


places, and lady doctors, midwives, and female nurses have 
been supplied. From the last report of the “ National 
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Association for supplying medical aid to the women of 
India,” it appears there are 48 female hospitals or dispen- 
saries in operation, nine being in the Native States. In 
1891 there were treated, 412,591 females, including 51,973 
in the hospitals of the Native States. It must not, however, 
be understood that formerly no women were treated in 
Indian hospitals ; for the number of females in most hospitals 
was only limited by the number of beds available. But 
the lady doctors and female hospitals reach a class of 
Indian women, who were by social mandate, unable to avail 
themselves of previously existing means of relief in sickness. 

Although the record is so good, the relief afforded by the 
hospitals and dispensaries does not reach 5 per cent. of the 
population. Neither is this a matter of surprise, when the 
vast population and extent of Indiaare recollected. Among 
its teeming millions are many remotely situated populations, 
and many semi-wild tribes; as Bheels, Meenas, Gonds, San- 
tals, Khands, etc. While there is, in the large cities, a 
civilization in many respects scarcely inferior to that of 
Europe, there are still among the Indian hills and moun- 
tains, tribes scarcely more advanced than those who used 
agate knives and flint weapons, erected Druidical stones, 
and formed mounds, at a period even antecedent to that 
remote age when the Aryans, as previously referred to, 
conquered the aboriginal people. It was only in 1871 that 
the women of the Juangs, or leaf wearers of Orissa, were 
induced to use any kind of clothing. 

There is, therefore, much call for the extension of the 
hospital system in India; and we may be sure that, as in 
the past so in the future, such extension will be made. 
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SEA-VOYAGES BY HINDUS: 


Il. 
TS SEA-TRAVEL PROHIBITED TO BRAHMINS? 
By Punpit S. E. GopaLacnH aru. 


Unper this head we propose to settle from the orthodox 
stand-point the most important of the issues in connexion 
with our all-absorbing topic; and we hope to be able to 
show that the Sdstras are not opposed to it. But before so 
doing, a few remarks relative to Indian methods of legal 
interpretation will have to be made in order to enable the 
reader to grasp the methods employed by Hindu exegetical 
writers in the settlement of Indian legal questions. 

There was a stage in the advancement of the Indian 
mind when such questions as “ What is law?” ‘What is 
right ?” “What is wrong?” were seriously discussed and 
settled once for all, from the stand-point of the Indo-Aryan 
mind. That was the period of the Mimdamsa Sutras, or 
rather of Jaimini, the author of a set of Sutras or aphorisms 
on the ‘inquiry into Vedic ordinances,” as the term 
“Mimamsa” may be explained. Now, Jaimini’s work is 
the only one of its kind that has reached us. 

The belief in the infallibility of the Vedas was handed 
down by tradition long before the time of Jaimini; and 
this article of Hindu faith found a great supporter in him. 
His work itself was called forth by the adverse criticisms of 
Bouddhas, Nayayikas and other “heretics” relative to the 
infallibility and interpretation of the Vedas; and these 
objections have been grouped under 999 adhikaranas (pro- 
positions) and replied to categorically then and _ there. 
His arguments, more especially those relating to Sdastraic 
interpretation, and the priority of the Vedas to all 
other Indian writings, were considered so very conclu- 


sive, that subsequent Indian writers on whatever subject 
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they wrote, or whatever school of Indian thought they 
belonged to, readily introduced them into their own 
writings. We see, at the present day, the Vedantin 
referring to the arguments of the Mimamsa writers for a 
settlement of some of the questions relating to the import 
of Vedic passages; while according to the orthodox Pundit 
no one is well versed in Dharma Sastras (law) who has not 
properly studied the Mimamsa.* For instance, take the 
definition of ‘‘Sastra,” which every Hindu should obey. 
It is derived from the root Svs, and means the same as 
Sdsana (law); and it is detined to be ‘‘a command pre- 
scribing a course of right action, and of forbearance from 
doing wrong.” The definition of Sastra as given by a most 
famous writer on Mimamsa, Bhatta Kumarila, or Kumarila 
as he is more generally known to Western Sanskrit scholars, 
includes the Mantras and Brahmanas, both going together 
to form the Veda; and also those writings which explain 
the ideas and commands therein contained such, for instance, 
as the Smrities or Dharma Sastras (law, canon, and civil), 
the reason being that they teach what is good and right, and 
distinguish therefrom what is bad, and, therefore, wrong. 
Jaimini* defines “Dharma” to mean ‘that, which is 
commanded to be performed,” and.also “ what is-vanght by 
the Vedas to be conducive to the good (of mankind).” 
Similarly Manu says (1. 108): “ The rule of conduct is 
transcendent law whether taught in the revealed texts or 
in sacred tradition; hence the twice-born who possesses 
regard for himself should always be careful to follow it.” 
Thus the only way we have to judge of right and wrong 
is by the sayings or rather the commands contained in the 
Vedas and Smrities. This statement is in strict accordance 
with the Sayings of Manu and Goutama that ‘the origin of 
* The word “ Mimamsa” is employed in the course of this paper to 
signify the “ Purvamimamsa” of the Jaimini School. 
+ 1. 1-2. I must here add that I have been greatly indebted to the 
labours of Oriental Scholars for the rendering of passages quoted from the 


Sdstras. It is only occasionally that I have had to translate differently 
from them. 
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all Dharmas are the Vedas” (II. 6), and that ‘the chief 
authority by which we can understand what is Dharma is 
the Veda.” Similarly we find Apastamba saying, “ those 
that are learned in the laws [7.e., the elders] speak to the 
effect that the Vedas are the chief authorities.” Vyasa, 
another well-known author of Dharmasastra, echoes the 
ideas of Jaimini, as did others before him. 

Perhaps a brief account of the Smrities may be of help 
to such of my non-Sanskritist readers as may wish to 
have an idea of them., The sources of Hindu Law are: 
the Sruti or Vedas, Smrities, Itihdsas and Puranas. The 
Srutis are so called since they were perceived by revela- 
tion. These are the four Vedas, including the Samhita 
and Brahmana portions. Smriti is the collection handed 
down by Rishis in prose or verse. As the Veda was trans- 
mitted from teacher to pupil, various versions arose. To 
facilitate their teachings strings (Sz/vas) of rules were 
framed to serve the purpose of a memoria technica by 
which the substance of the oral lessons might be recalled to 
the mind. These Sutras are either Kalpa, Grihya, or 
Dharmasutras, generally all composed by one and the 
same authar.. The 4 first o1 these are rules for the perform- 
ance of sacrifice, bei uy based on the Brahmana portions 
of the Vedas; but with these, however, we are not now 
concerned. The Grihya Sutras treat of the household 
duties of a Brahmin. Modern Oriental research has 
brought to light the names of the following as the authors 
of Grihya Sutras :—Asvalayanat, Sankhayanat, Sdmbavya, 
Sounaka for the Rig Veda; Kathaka*t, Bodhayanat, Bharad- 
vaga, Sathydshadat, Hiranyakesin, Manut, Vaikhanasa, 
Maitrayiniya*, for the Black Yajur Veda; Gobhila, Karma- 
pradipa (Katyayana’s) Khadirat, for the Sama Veda; Vaija- 
vapa, Paraskara*, for the White Yajur Veda; and Kausika- 
sutra for the Atharva Veda. 

Of these only ten however appear to exist, being those 


that are marked *. These again are not of any great help 
in the settlement of our question. The Dharmasutras are 
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those which deal with the rules of practical life as laid down 
by the head of each school (chdrana), and therefore embody 
the precepts and obligations common to all. These rules 
were handed down from father to son, or teacher to pupil. 
There appear to have been several authors of the Dhar- 
masutras, as Apastamba, Bodhayana, Vishnu, Vasishta, 
Goutama, and others who also wrote Grihya and Srauta- 
sutras; but these are the only works that now exist. In 
chronological order they stand thus: Goutama, Harita, 
Bodhayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakésin, Yama, a Manu 
(author of Manavasutras, of which the “code” is con- 
sidered an abridgment), Vishnu, Vasishta, Usanas, Kasyapa 
and Sankha. 

Next to the Dharmasutras, we have the Dharmasastras of 
Manu, Yagnavalkya, Pardsara, and Narada. Next to these 
may be ranked the secondary law books, such as those 
of Angiras, Atri, Daksha, Dévala, Prajapati, Yama, Likhita, 
Vyasa, Sankha, Sankha-Likhita, Vriddha Siatitapa, Pita- 
maha, Kisyapa, Girga, Kityayana, Prachétas, Samvarta, 
Budha, and Yogayiignavalkya. Most of these have the 
Vriddha (old) and Brihat (large) versions, which with those 
already mentioned make up 84, the number fixed by Indian 
writers, although according to Biihler and West’s Digest of 
Hindu Law (p. 13 ff) there are 78 Smrities and 36 different 
reductions of individual Smrities, making a total of 114 texts— 
several being of little or noimportance. The more important 
of Smriti writers are known as the “ 36 Smartas,” and are 
referred to for decisions of vital questions, by such writers 
as Madhavichirya (Commentary on Pardasara). ‘There is 
again a minor classification into 24 Smartas, who are more 
frequently consulted in disputed questions, and these are the 
Sutra writers and those mentioned by Yagnavalkya (1. 4, 5). 
According to Parasara (I. 24), Manu’s was the code for the 
Krita age, Goutama for Treta, Sankha-Likhita for Dwapara, 
and Parisara is for this age (Kali). It may not be out of 
place here to state that nearly all the available Smrities (41) 
have been consulted with regard to this question. 
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With regard to these writings, Jaimini says : ‘the Smrities 
should be accepted as authoritative when they do not clash 
with the dictum of the Vedas, but rejected if otherwise ”; 
Apastamba too is careful to observe that if there are 
any contradictory passages in the Vedas, Smrities, and 
Puranas, the order of precedence should be the Vedas first, 
then the Smrities, and then the Puranas. Vyiisa repeats 
this, and so does Kiatyayana when he says that when 
any of the Smrities contradicts the Vedas it should be 
rejected altogether. The twenty-four well-known writers 
on Dharmasistra—the ‘‘Chaturvimsati Smartas” in the 
mouth of every Brahmin Pundit, also speak to the same 
effect. It is an established principle of Indian jurisprudence 
that custom which has gradually acquired the force of law 
should not be followed any longer if contradicting the 
written law, or Smriti; and so observes Midhavachirya as 
a great authority on Hindu Law in his Jaiminiya Nyayami- 
livistara. The Smrities include the Grihya and Dharma 
Sutras such as those of Apastamba as well as the metrical 
codes of Manu and Yagnavalkya, and the prose Smrities 
like those of Vishnu. Among these, however, the authority 
of Manu reigns supreme. The Veda* itself admits his 
superiority in a passage which has been explained in more 
than one way by Séyanichérya himself. Ysgnavalkya, no 
mean authority on Hindu Law, admits the superiority 
of Manu; and so do several others. But Brihaspatit 

* Yadvatkincha manuravavat tadbhéshajam. ‘*\What Manu says is like 
medicine.” ‘This passage occurs in Taittiriya Samhita of the Black Yajur 
Veda Il. 2-10-2, and is also explained in Madhavacharya’s Commentary 
on Pardsara. In the former place Sayanacharya explains Manu to mean 
‘* Mantra,” and in the latter, the famous lawgiver. 

I have carefully gone through both the passages, and am rather inclined 
to believe that both the interpretations may hold good. ‘The interpreta- 
tion of the word into “ Manu ” the lawgiver is also followed by Mahadéva 
in his Commentary on Hiranyakési Grihya Sutras. 

} Brihaspati XXVII. 2. In the case of a conflict between two Smrities 
(texts of law), equity should be resorted to; when the law books are 
inapplicable, that course should be followed which is indicated by a con. 


sideration of the circumstances of the case. 3. (However) the first rank 
(among legislators) belongs to Manu, because he has embodied the essence 
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declares in unequivocal Janguage that of all the Smriti 
writers Manu stands foremost, and any other smarta differ- 
ing from him should at once be rejected. But although 
Manu is pre-eminent, still it does not mean that he should 
be exclusively followed. His decisions are highly authori- 
tative, no doubt, but the other writers should be consulted 
on points which he does not touch in his * Institutes”; and 
this is the reason why we have to depend on the other 
Smrities. When two or more of such Smrities lay down 
different rules not touched upon by Manu, any of these 
rules are optional: preference is however given, and refer- 
ence is made, to Pardsara whose Smriti is, with a few 
exceptions, /Ze Smriti for this age, although our Indian 
Law Courts more frequently rely on Yagnavalkya and 
Mitikshari. But this principle is only observed in Southern 
India. Another principle is the fiction of interpretation. 
The Dharmasastras being quasi-revelations, it is assumed 
that there somewhere exists a method by which two 
apparent contradictions can be reconciled: indeed, it is 
assumed that the Smrities are not contradictory to each 
other. But when, however, a general penance is laid down 
by one Smriti for a particular sin in common with several 
others, it may be overruled by another Smriti, which pre- 
scribes a special penance for that sin, or wromg committed.* 
But the penance in every case loses its severity, and will 
have to be lessened in case of offenders and sinners in the 
Kaliyug. 

Next to the Smrities come the Commentaries and Digests. 
©! the Commentaries, those that are held authoritative for 
settlement of questions of canon law (c.g., sea-travel) are 
those on Manu, more especially those of Médhiathithi, and 
Kullooka, Vigninéswara’s Mitakshari, on Yagnavalkya and 
Midhavichiryas on Parasara. Haradatta’s Commentaries 





of the Veda in his work ; that a Smriti (or text of law) which is opposed to 
the tenor of the laws of Manu is not approved. 

* Vide Madhavacharya’s Introduction to his Commentary on Pardsara’s 
Dharmasastra. Viséshddarsanam yavat tdivatsimdnyadarsanam mdnamé- 
vanyadhastésyat sarvagnatvédhikirita. 
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on Goutama and Apastamba, and Govinda’s on Godhayana 
are also very high authorities in Southern India. Of 
Digest writers, we have, Vaidyanathadikshita who may be 
placed in the 17th century B.c., Hémddri about 1200 B.c., 
the writers of Nirnaya Sindhu, Dharmasudhu, Smriti Ratna- 
kara 15th century B.c., Smrityarthasdéra, and a few works 
called Anhikas’ (such as those of one Gopdlicharya who lived 
three centuries ago) and special compilations on a single 
subject like ‘ Priyaschitta Kadamba” on penance. These 
Digests too, are, it should be borne in mind, sources of 
Indian Canon Law, and not of Civil Law to which the 
lists given by Mr. J. D. Mayne in his ‘“ Hindu Law and 
Usage ” refer. 

Itihdsas and Purdnas are only valuable when they touch 
on legal points not dealt with. by the Smrities ; but such 
cases being extremely rare, they exercise very little 
authority in matters of Hindu Law. 

We have now seen that the term ‘“Sdastra”’ can be 
applied by pre-eminence to the Vedas ; and such being the 
case we shall have to find out whether they prohibit sea- 
travelling in the same way as ‘Thou shalt not steal.” I 
shall now subjoin a few extracts from the Rig and other 
Vedas immediately bearing on this question, and in the 
order in which they occur, and then discuss their import. 


Ric Vepa. 

J. 112, 11. With those (your) favours, O liberal (gods), 
whereby the clouds sent down sweet water for the sake of 
the merchant Ausija Dirghasravas, (and) with those 
(favours) with which you protected the poet Kikshivan— 
with those, O Aswins, do come hither. 

I. 116, 3. O Aswins, Tugra, as it is said, left Bhujyu 
on the sea as a dying man leaves (his wealth). Him you 
brought home in live ships that moved in the air (and they 
were) free from contact with the water. 

4. O truthful (Aswins), you carried Bhujyu on the 
wings of the birds that travelled during three nights and 
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three days in three cars of a hundred wheels on six horses 
to the dry shore of a humid sea. 

5. O Aswins, that was an act of heroism that you in the 
bottomless, shoreless, and supportless ocean placed Bhujyu 
in the hundred-oared ship and safely took him to his house. 

6. O Aswins, that has become (renowned as) your great 
(and) praiseworthy generosity that you gave to (Pedu) 
who had an evil horse, a white horse that ever brought 
success. The noble steed of Pedu has become worthy of 
perpetual invocation (by others.) 

VII. 88, 3. When (I, Vasishta) and Varuna ascend the 
ship together, when we send it forth into the midst of the 
ocean, when we proceed over the waters with swift (sailing 
vessels), then may we both undulate happily in prosperous 
swing. 

4. So Varuna placed Vasishta in the ship, and by his 
mighty protection made the Rishi a doer of good works : 
the wise Varuna placed his worshipper in a happy day of 
days ; he excluded the passing days and the passing nights. 


Brack Yajur VEDa«. 

be By Beh 

This Earth Prithvi (which is) like a ship, (is) built by 
Devas, and which protects us from (our) enemies, that 
which has no holes and that purges off impurities, this 
(Prithvi) we shall obtain for our good. This (which is of 
the form of earth), that which possess many weapons, also 
many trees, without impurities, (and) that which grants our 
wishes—this ship I have entered into. 


SATAPATHA BrAHMANA (I. 3, 1.) 


1. In the morning they brought to Manu water for wash- 
ing just as now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for 
washing the hands. When he was washing himself a fish 
came into his hands. 

2. It spake to him the word “ Rear me, | will save thee!” 
“ Wherefrom wilt thou save me?” “A flood will carry 
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all these creatures, from that I will save thee!” ‘ How am 
I to rear thee ?” 

3. ‘As long as we are small there is great destruction for 
us: fish devours fish, Thou will first keep me in a jar. 
When I outgrow that, thou wilt dig me a pit and keep me in 
it. When I outgrow that, thou wilt take me down to the 
sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction.” 

4. It soon became a ghosha (a large fish) ; for that grows 
largest (of all fish). Thereupon it said, ‘“‘ In such and such 
a year that flood will come. Thou shalt then attend to 
me (z.¢., to my advice) by preparing a ship; and when the 
flood has risen thou shalt enter into the ship and I willsave 
thee from it. 

5. After he had reared it in this way, he took it down to 
the sea. And in the same year which the fish had indicated 
to him, he attended to (the advice of the fish) by preparing 
a ship; and when the fiood had risen, he entered into the 
ship. The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn he 
tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to yonder northern mountain. 

6. It then said, ‘I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a 
tree, but let not the water cut thee off while thou art on the 
mountain; as the water subsides, thou mayest gradually 
descend.” Accordingly he gradually descended, and hence 
that (slope) of the northern mountain is called ** Manu’s 
descent.” The flood then swept away all these creatures 


and Manu alone remained here. 


The first of the passages quoted speaks of Rishi Dirghas- 
ravas having carried on traffic over the sea, as Sityanidchirya 
tells us in his Bhishya. 

The second is still more important inasmuch as it dis- 
tinctly alludes to the practice of making sea-voyages, and 
mentions one Bhujyu, son of Tugra, having, by the assist- 
ance of the Aswins, made a return journey to his native 
land. The ship is described as “hundred-oared.” So 


large a ship could only be built in a country where naval 
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1m architecture was greatly advanced. We might even 
institute a comparison with the best ships of Alexander, 

or if not those of Modern Europe, before the application of 

ir. steam. 

in | Sayanichirya explains that Tugra was a Rajarshi, and a 

he favourite of the Aswins. He sent his son Bhujyu with a 
large army to invade the kingdom of his enemies beyond 

VS the sea. One of the ships which conveyed Bhujyu was 

oh wrecked in a storm. Bhujyu therefore at once prayed to 

to the Aswins, and they being very much pleased saved all 

1e the crew, and the armies, by taking them into their own 

ve vessels and after a voyage of three days and nights they 
brought him to the shore of his father’s kingdom. 

0 These passages, selected out of dozens, show that sea- 

d voyages were made in the ancient days of Vedic sacrifice. 

g There are several other passages in the Vedas in which the 

e sea (samudra) is simply alluded to, as in Rig Veda I. 55.2 ;* 

e I, 182.5: getting over difhculties is compared to being 

d carried to the shore by means of a boat or ship; ships 
on the sea are alluded to in Rig Veda I. 25.7; I. 46.7; 

a lL. o@8: 4. ooa: 1. 09%.25 Th. goiags ¥.geas V. 962: 

e VIII. 42.3; TX. 70.10; Biack Yajur Veda 261.1; while 

\ reference to Bhujyu’s travel is made in Rig Veda I. 117.14; 

‘ L.. 202.53 1. 2598.9; VIET. 63.7; A. r4gp5. Taittireya 

S A’ranyaka I. 10.2-6). 

S The third passage is addressed by Vasishta to Varuna. A 
wooden ship is here mentioned, as having appeared in the 
sea, into which Varuna and the Rishi entered; here he 

‘ was taught knowledge by the virtue of which he became 

1 a Rishi. The fourth here appears freely translated in 
accordance with the commentary of Siyandchdrya. Nearly 

the whole of it appears again in the White Yajur Veda 

| (Vajasanéya Samhita, XXI. 6, 7) where it is differently 

* The references are to Mandalas and Suktas ; and so throughout this 
paper. 

) + The word vzaz occurring in this passage has been explained by the 
Commentator to refer to sacrifice. 
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interpreted by Mahidhara, who remarks that it has one 
application in sacrifice, and another in Smarta deeds and 
refers to Paraskara* for the latter. 

The fifth and last passage contains the Brahmana version 
of the well-known story of Manu Vaivasvata who at the 
instance of the fish constructed a ship in which he and the 
people escaped from the deluge. Manu is here taught 
divine knowledge by the fish. These passages are so 
plain in themselves that they need not be discussed: the 
immediate inferences being that the Vedic Rishis had 
ships frequently in their minds, and they often compared 
them with the disappearance of their woes. It is also 
evident that sea-travel was not prohibited, and that their 
wooden ships were large enough to require a hundred oars. 


(70 be continued.) 


Nore.—To the Asiatic Quarterly belongs the credit of having first appreciated the full 
importance of a thorough investigation of the subject of Headu Sea- Voyages : the advan- 
tages for some Hindus to travel, in modern times, are patent, but it remains to examine 
the Hindu scriptures, the Hindu written and unwritten laws, the records of the past, on 
the subject. Did the Hindus of remote ages cross the seas and return without loss of 
prestige? An affirmative would practically settle the question, and it is therefore for the 
A. Q. &. to encourage and publish research in this field. As an example of the import- 
ance the matter is assuming, we quote the following telegram from the 7Zmes of August 
22nd, 1892: ‘‘ For some time past the question has been much discussed among the more 
enlightened section of orthodox Hindus whether their scriptures really sanction the 
common belief that a sea-voyage involves the penalty of loss of caste. The subject was 
fully discussed at a large representative meeting held on Friday under the presidency of 
one of the most respected leaders of the orthodox party, the Maharajah Sir Narendra 
Krishna. The opinion was all but unanimously expressed that some practical steps 
should be taken. Pundit Mohesh Chunder Nyaratna, a great authority on Vedic litera- 
ture, stated that he had thoroughly studied the question, and had come to the conclusion 
that nothing in the Shastras was opposed to sea-voyages or to residence in foreign coun- 
tries provided that Hindu usages were observed. This meeting marks a distinctly forward 
step on the part of the Hindu community.”—Ep. 


* Grihyasutras III. 15, 10 and 17. 

















ENGLAND’S HONOUR TOWARD INDIA. 
By DapasHat Naoroy, M.P. 


Tuat England has done great good to India goes without 
saying. She has given to India a new political life, she 
has taught her the greatest political lesson :—that kings or 
governments are for the people, in place of the older and 
Oriental maxim and principle that the people are for the 
king. To enable India to understand and feel this new 
political life and enlightenment and to rise to modern 
civilization, England has not hesitated to give to India its 
own literature, science and arts, and to educate the Indians 
to the level of Englishmen. England has also freely given 
to India some of its most cherished institutions—institutions 
for which England has herself fought hard and bled. She 
has given freedom of speech and freedom of the Press— 
security of life and property, and law and order. Never in 
all past history have the rulers of any Empire bestowed 
such blessings and earned a corresponding gratitude. 

I do not dilate further upon England’s good work in 
India, more than to say that the educated and thinking 
Indians fully appreciate these blessings and are beyond all 
manner of doubt deeply grateful. 7 

Here is the testimony of the Government of India itself. 
In their letter of 8th June 1880 to the Secretary of State 
they say :- 

“To the minds of at least the educated among the people 
of India—and the number is rapidly increasing—any idea 
of the subversion .of the British Power is abhorrent, from 
the consciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and confusion.” , 

The more deeply the Indians are grateful, and the more 
they feel induced to be attached to and wishful for the long 
continuance of the British rule, the more they deplore and 
feel grieved that all these blessings should be nullified by 
one act of unfaithfulness to, or dishonour of her most 
solemn pledges by England. 
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The people of India know full well that the British 
people are not responsible for this dishonour. In fact it is 
the British people who have given these pledges in the 
most solemn manner possible, but it is their servants—the 
British Indian officialsk—to whom the fulfilment of their 
pledges is entrusted, who have been untrue to their charge. 
I am not writing this in any indignation nor do I mean to 
blame any individual official. I take it for granted that 
every official does his duty as is required of him. It is the 
system, which the British Indian Government (first the 
East India Company and now the Crown) have adopted 
and persistently adhered to, that is at fault. I must also 
explain here that the remarks of this paper apply only to 
British India and not to Native States. The Native 
States, not suffering from this system, have every reason to 
bless their stars, that under British supremacy they benefit 
in every possible way. I may just remark in passing, that 
it is a great pity that by a little want of tact, and the want 
of discretion and thought on the part of Political officials at 
their courts, unnecessary irritation and dissatisfaction is pro- 
duced among them. This however is a subject I must for 
the present leave alone. It is the system of administration 
of British India, in which British solemn pledges are deli- 
berately broken, and the British word is beginning to be 
felt by the Indians to be a sham and delusion. 

I shall now make a simple statement of these pledges 
which have not been honourably fulfilled, and then point 
out the only way which officials of eminence have deliber- 
ately laid down to relieve the British name from this dis- 
honour. The Indians have given up all hope from the 
officials. They appeal to the British Public; and they ask 
the British Public to insist that the pledges and word of the 
British People shall be faithfully carried out. 


Tue PLEDGES OF THE LAST SIXTY YEARS. 
The first deliberate pledge by an Act of Parliament was 
given in 1833. 
The Act said :—‘‘ That no native of the said territories 
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nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident there- 
in, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Company.” 

Macaulay then called this measure “ that wise, that bene- 
volent, that noble clause. . . . I must say that to the last 
day of my life I shall be proud of having been one of those 
who assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that 
clause. . . . We are told that the time can never come 
when the Natives of India can be admitted to high civil 
and military office. We are told that this is the condition 
on which we hold our power. . . . Against that proposi- 
tion! solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with sound policy 
and sound morality. ... We are free, we are civilized 
to little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human 
race an equal measure of freedom and civilization... . I 
have no fears, the path of duty is plain before us; and it is 
also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national 
honour.” 

I am sorry I cannot give here his whole speech. In 
the same strain did other eminent statesmen of the day 
speak. 

The Court of Directors wrote grand despatches, but 
never fulfilled honourably this great pledge. I let Mr. 
Bright give his testimony as to this. In 1853, after stating 
the provisions of the clause of 1833, he said :— 

‘‘Whereas, as matter of fact from that time to this, no 
person in India had been so employed, who might not have 
been equally employed before that clause was enacted.” 
Lord Monteagle then said :—‘ There had been a practical 
exclusion of them from all ‘covenanted services’ as they 
were called, from the passing of the last charter up to the 
present time.” Further extracts are unnecessary. So the 
Act of 1833 remained a dead letter and a dishonour to the 
British name. 

After the Mutiny came the great Proclamation of 1858,— 
India’s great and most cherished Charter. This proclama- 
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tion revived in more clear, emphatic and decided terms the 
pledge of 1833— 

‘We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects, and those obligations by the bless- 
ings of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil. 

‘And it is our further will, that so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge. 

“In their prosoerity will be our strength, in their con- 
tentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all Power grant to us, and to 
those in authority under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.” 

Can pledges be more solemn, and more binding than 
this ? 

All we ask is let this be honourably and faithfully per- 
formed, which is not yet done. 

These promises have been repeated to the day of the 
Jubilee. 

We appeal to the British people to make these promises 
a reality and give them an honourable tfulfilment—instead 
of making them, as the British Indian authorities have 
done, a seed of discontent and a distrust of Britain’s word 
as a mere sham and delusion. What is the remedy ? 
How is this pledge to be performed honourably ? The 
answer has been given a third of a century ago by eminent 
British Indian officials. Before giving this, I may point 
out that in 1853 Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby) had 
to a remarkable extent foreshadowed the true remedy. 
He then said ‘‘ He could not refrain from expressing his 
conviction that in refusing to carry on examinations in 
India as well as in England—a thing that was easily prac- 
ticable—the Government were, in fact, negativing that 
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which they declared to be one of the principal objects of 
their bill, and confining the Civil Service, as heretofore, 
to Englishmen. That result was unjust, and he believed 
it would be most pernicious.” 

Now the remedy is most deliberately laid down by a Com- 
mittee of five Members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, appointed by Sir Charles Wood, the then 
Secretary of State, and composed of Sir J. P. Willoughby, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Macnaghten, and Sir 
Erskine Perry. 

This Committee made a report on 20th January 1860— 
since which the Indian Universities have prospered and an 
immense progress in education and other ways has taken 
place. I cannot give here the whole report. The Com- 
mittee admitted that though the law declared the Natives 
as eligible to the services, practically they were excluded— 
and they then said that were the inequality which com- 
pelled the Natives to compete in England removed, “ we 
should no longer be exposed to the charge of keeping 
a promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope.” Here 
then is the admission of eminent members of the India 
Office itself, that the British Government were guilty of 
the dishonesty of making ‘a promise to the ear and break- 
ing it to the hope.” Then what is the remedy this Com- 
mittee proposed—to fulfil their promises with honour and 
honesty ? I give it in their own words. 

‘* ‘Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained. The first is, by allotting a 
certain portion of the total number of appointments declared 
in each year to be competed for in India by Natives and 
by all other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty resident 
in India. The second is, to hold simultaneously two 
examinations, one in England and one in India, both being 
as far as practicable identical in their nature; and those 
who compete in cither country being finally classified in 
one list according to merit, by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. The Committee Lave xo hesitation (the italics are 
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mine) in giving the preference to the second scheme as 
being the fairest, and the most in accordance with the 
principles of a general competition for a common object.” 

Here then is the true remedy and the principal one 
of all India’s evils, excepting that of representatives in 
the Indian Legislative Councils, and in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Simultaneous examinations, both in England and 
India, for all the services for which Examinations are held 
in England is the chief means of England's true honour, 
greatness and glory,—of India’s satisfaction with the British 
rule,—of the removal of India’s ‘extreme poverty,” and 
not only of promoting India’s material and moral prosperity, 
but of the far more increasing prosperity of Eugland her- 
self. To use Macaulay’s words it is “sound policy and 
sound morality.” It is “the path of duty” and also “the 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour.” 
. . . “That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom, which, in 
order that India might remain a dependency, would make 
it an useless and costly dependency—which would keep a 
hundred (now 285) millions of men from being our customers 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves.” 
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KOREA.* 
By A. Micuie. 


Tus ancient cockpit of Extreme Asia finds itself in a 
kind of eddy in which political corks and driftwood are 
whirled and washed about in a confusing mass of froth. 
The main currents which meet in the peninsula are, first 
and foremost of course, the secular policy of the Chinese 
empire which requires Korea as a buttress, in defence of 
which Chinese dynasties have never hesitated to lavish 
blood and treasure. With ten-fold force has the value of 
Korea come home to the government of China since it 
learned to realize the suicidal character of its cession of the 
Manchuria coast to Russia, by which act China barred her 
own access to the Japan Sea, excepting by the way of 
Korea. Then there are the Japanese, who by right of 
invasions and in virtue of their having for 300 years main- 
tained a small commercial foothold at one port, Fusan, 
considered that the honour of their country was engaged in 
asserting a theoretical claim to suzerainty over Korea, but 
who had long since got tired of the expense of keeping up 
the formality. Out of this lapsed pretension however 
Japan extracted material for her assumption of a leading 
part in the external relations of the country, which she has 
since amply justified by her commerce. Thirdly, there is 
the arctic current of Russian domination. Russia marches 
with Korea, and has the same permanent interest in 
embracing the peninsula within her sphere of influence as 
China has in retaining it within hers. Besides these three 
positive currents, which are strong, there is a kind of 
negative or passively resisting current, if the metaphor may 
be so outraged, representing the unavowed policy of the 
other powers of the world who, having no direct concern in 


* Such is the spelling now generally adopted in the East, and if the 
letter K is to serve any purpose whatever in our alphabet, it could not be 
more legitimately employed than as the initial of this word. 
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the peninsula, yet think they have a reversionary interest in 
preventing or retarding its absorption by any great Power, 
whether Asiatic or European. There may, moreover, be 
mentioned a sentimental current operating in Korean affairs, 
of which the propagandism of the United States is perhaps 
the best representative. This is a great force, as it com- 
bines politics with religion. 

In the midst of these alien and conflicting forces the 
position of the government of Korea is not to be envied, or 
admired. The government has, apparently, no political 
backbone, nor could it stand upright for a week without 
leaning on some other Power. The Power which bears the 
weight of Korea is China, standing to the King as a 
judicious guardian to his ward, wielding supreme authority 
but exercising it only in emergencies. Light-hearted 
foreigners, who act as if they thought the history of the 
country dated only from 1882, never cease to instigate 
Korea to throw off her bonds, and declare her independence 
even as did the revolted colonies of glorious memory. A 
caged bird given its liberty would not be more helpless, or 
be more expeditiously gobbled up. 

Some ten years ago China’s awakened instincts, stimulated 
by a forward movement on the part of Japan in 1876, 
warned her that the status guo in Korea could not be 
indefinitely maintained, and the King’s government was 
advised to open the peninsula to general foreign trade. Li 
Hung-chang drafted the first treaty, to serve asa pattern for 
all the rest, put it in the hands of the American Commodore 
Shufeldt, and escorted him to Korea with a Chinese 
squadron. Within a month the whole series of treaties 
was concluded. So sudden was the decision; so swift the 
execution of the Chinese behest. By this means it was 
thought to enlist the common interest of the Western 
Powers as a protection against the possible assertion of 
special interests by any one of them; but judging from 
what has already followed from these treaties China’s 
object in causing them to be made has not been very 
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successfully safeguarded. Indeed the seeds of future com- 
motion were embedded in the very text of the treaties. 
They were prefaced by and based on the untrue statement 
that Korea was an independent State, which was, however, 
qualified by a letter from the King to each of the treaty 
Powers declaring that although he was independent enough 
to sign treaties, he remained in fact the vassal of China—a 
contradiction in terms, certain to work woe to the country. 
The Treaty Powers adopted diverse attitudes towards 
Korea, according to their several interests and sympathies. 
Some of them assumed, in spite of the King’s letter, the 
actual independence of the kingdom, while others kept up 
in a wavering and inconsistent manner an allegiance to the 
royal holograph. The outside Power which, next to Japan, 
has most consistently taken the lead in Korean affairs, and 
more particularly since 1871, is the United States, which on 
the conclusion of their treaty at once accredited a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Royal Court. Russia sent a Consul- 
General and Chargé d'affaires ; France sent a Consul and 
Commessatre ; Germany a Consul; Great Britain a Consul- 
General; Japan a Resident Minister and Chargé a’ affaires ; 
China a ‘“ Resident.” Of these various forms of representa- 
tives of the Western Powers that of Great Britain happens 
to be the most, while that of the United .States is the 
least, in harmony with the actual facts of the situation; the 
British representative being strictly subordinate to our 
Minister in Peking, while the American is himself a Minister 
of full rank, accredited to a Prince whose policy is con- 
trolled by a Suzerain to whom the Minister is not accredited. 
The positions of the others are nondescript and inconsistent. 
The results of such a diplomatic fot-pourre have of 
course been anything but satisfactory, and the end has not 
yet been reached. There is enough in the confused and 
illogical relations into which the government has been 
forced with the foreign representatives to provide a perennial 
crop of misunderstandings tending no one knows whither. 
The element in the situation which reduces the present 
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diplomatic relations of Korea to an unworkable impossibility 
is the special position of the Chinese Resident, the only one 
free from ambiguity. That official occupies quite another 
platform than that of the ordinary diplomatic agents, and is 
accorded in the royal presence privileges which none of his 
colleagues enjoy. They, for example, have to stop their 
sedans at the palace gate and walk a considerable distance 
to the audience hall, while the Chinese Resident’s chair is 
carried through the gates and into the precincts. Many 
other like distinctions emphasize the fact that the Resident 
is quite another personage from the rest of the foreign 
representatives, no matter by what title they may be 
designated. Ina word, he represents the Suzerain, exactly 
as the Resident at the Court of an Indian rajah does. 

Had the true relation between China and Korea been 
thoroughly realized before making the treaties, or even after 
making them, it is open to doubt whether the Western 
Powers would have appointed any representative to the 
kingdom above the rank of Consul. But now that the 
thing is done it may be impossible to revoke it. One boot 
has in fact been made, and though it does not fit the foot 
the only alternative is to make the foot fit the boot, which 
is exactly the process that has been going on since the 
day when foreign representatives established themselves in 
the country. Some foreign Powers which are inclined to 
rest on the verbal construction of their treaties, disregard- 
ing the King’s express reservation, make believe to act as 
if Korea were indeed the independent country she is 
fictitiously held out to be in her treaties. But the ulterior 
consequences of all such living contradictions must be dis- 
agreeable, at least to some of the parties concerned. 

No doubt the responsibility for these contradictions rests 
primarily on China; for they have arisen entirely from her 
favourite tactics of blowing hot and cold with regard to 
Korea vzs-ad-vis with other Powers, though in her direct re- 
lations with Korea there has been no vacillation. Resolute 
in disclaiming responsibility for the acts of the Koreans 
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where foreigners were aggrieved, she yet retained and 
exercised as she pleased, her full Suzerain authority. In 
short, she sought to combine the advantages of two incom- 
patible theories of the sta¢ws of Korea; and if she should 
eventually suffer the fate of those who try to sit upon two 
stools it will be her own fault. 

The effect of the diplomatic mess on the Koreans them- 
selves is anything but wholesome. They are an indolent, 
docile, but highly intelligent people, albeit deficient in some 
of the qualities which are essential to the success of modern 
states. How far such deficiencies are racial, and how far 
they result from the circumstances of their national history 
may be a question for Sociologists to discuss. What meets 
the eye are a court and hierarchy, to outward appearance, 
without any developed ideas of nationality or patriotism. 
Foreign observers are perhaps too prone to regard this 
defect as a result of historical evolution, and some are no 
less prone to suggest as a remedy the reversal of the 
historic stream. 

It is sufficient however for practical purposes to note this 
one effect of the sudden relaxation of ‘political ties brought 
about by the intercourse with foreigners, that egoism is 
become the ruling force in the State; for it is on this dis- 
covery that adventurers of all kinds trade. The country 
was found by foreigners phenomenally poor, as nations go, 
and the officials from high to low eager to get money. In 
order to profit by putting money in their pockets in the 
form of bait, schemes of the most bizarre description were 
set on foot; loans were made to Government on certain 
considerations, the proceeds going into the palace to be 
squandered on follies ; steamers were bought; machinery of 
costly descriptions was imported ; and extravagant buildings 
were erected—all at the instance of foreigners and for the 
purpose of enabling certain coteries of officials to exact a 
percentage. This worthy purpose having been accomplished, 
the expensive toys were allowed to rust, and were put aside 
for new schemes, to end in the same manner. The King 
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himself was gracious, and would sanction anything that cost 
money and enriched the Arotég¢és of the Court. Presuming 
on the royal complaisance indeed foreigners have been 
found bold enough to tempt him to sell his country to 
foreign bond-holders, certain Chinese schemers having been 
particularly distinguished for the assiduity with which they 
have plied this temptation. 

Western nations, speaking of them in the block, have 
never presented themselves to the Koreans in an engaging 
light. The two with whom, misled by bad advisers, and 
ignorant of what they were doing, they came into actual 
conflict, carried fire and sword into the country without a 
rag of justification ; while if Japan be considered, no words 
can adequately depict the unprovoked ravages she has 
inflicted on the unhappy country. Even in the way of 
peaceable negotiation, Great Powers have condescended to 
use subterfuges with the helpless little kingdom such as a 
Korean child might see through. The pretence of making 
treaties for the protection of shipwrecked persons was a 
gross insult to a nation which had always been distinguished 
for its hospitality to castaways—without any treaty what- 
ever. With one thing and another none of the foreign 
Nations inspired Korea with any feeling of respect either 
for their morality or humanity; for of those of which she 
had no experience she could only judge by what she knew 
of those with which she had had dealings. Whether the 
fear and deep distrust engendered during the close time 
have been altogether removed by the blandishments which 
have been exchanged since the establishment of free inter- 
course, is at least open to question. With all their virtues 
and failings the Koreans are credited with powers of dis- 
simulation far exceeding those of other Asiatics, and he 
would be a dupe who accepted their caresses as other than 
bids for illicit favours. 

The opening of the country to trade had no doubt a more 
legitimate ring about it than any of the other pretexts on 
which intercourse was attempted with Korea, and it was 
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eventually under this flag that general foreign intercourse 
with the peninsula was established. Ten years have since 
elapsed, time enough to afford some indication of the value 
of the commercial basis of foreign relations, and thanks to 
the admirable statistical system which China has extended 
to the little kingdom, the data are served up to us in a very 
digestible form. From the Customs returns for 1891 we 
learn that the whole foreign trade of Korea is practically 
divided between Great Britain, China and Japan, the last 
named disposing of the whole of the exports. Yet the 
circumstances of the respective countries are so different 
that while a Japanese population of some 7,000 settlers at 
the three Korean ports conduct the Japanese portion of 
the trade, not a single British merchant is established in 
the country, British goods being imported by the medium 
of Japanese, Chinese, or others. The following synopsis 
of the trade of 1891 tells its own tale: 


NUMBER O} 

IMPORTS FROM 4 STERLING. NATIONALS 

RESIDENT. 
Great Britain and dependencies - 420,000 o) 
Japan 140,000 7,000 
China - 110,000 ° 2,000 
Germany - - - 35,000 2 
United States . 27,000 
France - - - - 10,000 fe) 
Holland - 000 O 
Austria - - : 3,000 ° 
Belgium ; 400 ° 
Russia - - - - - 130 O 


EXPORTS TO 


Japan - - - £, 285,000. 
The shipping table is also interesting : 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED DURING Id8QI. 
British - . - 1,430 Japanese - 311,754 
Chinese - : = 1-203 Russian - 18,893 
German - 7,657 Korean - - 7,148 
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On this table the only remark to be made is that the 
Russian tonnage represents the official calls of two sub- 
sidized steamers at two Korean ports during the year, on 
their voyages between Vladivostock and Shanghai; and 
that the German tonnage consists of the repeated entries 
and clearances of one steamer sold to the Korean Govern- 
ment, but for financial reasons, still carrying her original 
flag, and employed solely bythe Government in coast service. 

Chinese merchants it may be observed are making rapid 
headway in Korea; and as to their superior commercial 
instincts they add remarkable popularity with the Korean 
people, they are not unlikely in the long run to gain the 
lion’s share of the future foreign trade of Korea, though 
their genius for organization will doubtless enable the enter- 
prising Japanese to retain the carrying trade which they 
manage so well, in which moreover their absorption of all the 
export products of Korea gives them a decided advantage. 

The hollowness of the commercial pretext being thus 
exposed the Korean government now see their suspicions 
of the true designs of the foreign Powers fully justified ; 
but since they cannot rid themselves of the incubus they 
naturally cast about for means of turning their unwelcome 
guests to account. As the foreigners have set up a ferment 
in Korea, so the Koreans retort by setting up a ferment 
among the foreigners who come within their reach, sending 
them on all sorts of wild-goose chases if by any means some 
needful coin is to be extracted through their exertions. It 
is hard to imagine what would ere this have been the fate 
of the kingdom did not China supply ballast to the govern- 
ment. But she is always ready to impose her veto when 
the wild-cat schemes of Korean and foreign intriguers 
threaten to disturb the international equilibrium. It is in 
fact China alone that has prevented the peninsula going 
into pawn for the private benefit of individuals. 

The royal family, especially on the Queen's side, are 
universally pronounced to be greedy, and the government 
of the country is popularly believed to be carried on _pri- 
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marily to enrich the family of Min. All offices of power 
or trust are being filled by its members, and everything 
lucrative is put in their way. Naturally the good fortune of 
the “Haves” excites the envy of the “ Have nots,” and 
there is a chronic and perhaps increasing discontent among 
the nobles, from which the King himself is under a con- 
stant apprehension. From the same source is also fed the 
popular dissatisfaction which is said to be spreading ; but 
the people have griefs enough of their own to justify insur- 
rection at any given moment. They are reputed to be the 
most oppressed people on the face of the earth, and the 
exaction of officials is always given as their reason for 
idleness, it being quite useless for the common people to 
own the least property, personal or real. All that is doubt- 
less true; and yet the back has so adjusted itself to the 
burden that the Koreans are entirely free from the outward 
signs of misery so common in other countries: no squalor 
meets the eye either in village or city, and their only crying 
want, which most strangers would agree upon, is that of 
soap. The oppression of the nobles may have had the 
effect of checking the increase of population, a doubtful 
blessing perhaps, but yet a feature in national life which is 
not without its advantages. Recent estimates by the way 
have reduced the nominal population of the peninsula very 
considerably, some writers putting the figures as low as five 
millions. 

Under such a régime as the present men of true public 
spirit have naturally no show, and as has so often happened 
in misgoverned countries the patriots are in exile. Such 
is in fact the condition of one of the best and most loyal 
of modern Korean statesmen, Kim Yun Sik, who was 
Foreign Minister during the Port Hamilton incident and 
the Russian scare of 1885. It fell to this official to take 
over the dammnosa heveditas left by a clever but wrong- 
headed man whom China sent to Korea to pilot the 
Government through the unknown waters of international 
intercourse, whose financial and political enterprises plunged 
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the country into difficulties from which it has never re- 
covered. But Kim Yun Sik was too pure a man to keep 
his head above water in such a time of confusion when 
treasonable intrigues were stronger than the claims of dis- 
interested service ; and he was glad to escape into retire- 
ment and poverty. 

In different circumstances the Koreans might be allowed 
to misgovern or sell themselves as much as they pleased 
without ruffling the serenity of foreign nations. But like 
some other thriftless people they happen to occupy a 
piece of territory which greatly interests some of the 
other Powers in the world. In one view they are like an 
unimprovable family on a valuable estate, an eyesore and 
an obstruction to their neighbours; in another they are 
Naboths, neither more nor less. The paternal interest 
which China under successive dynasties has taken in the 
affairs of the peninsula has, we may be sure, been by no 
means platonic. In all times of danger the * big country ” 
has come to the rescue of the ‘‘little country ;’ nor has she 
withheld assistance in times of famine, or when the reign- 
ing house needed support against insurrection. Of her 
pecuniary advances to Korea, China has never demanded 
the refund of a cent—a fact that, by the way, may in part 
explain the extreme levity with which Korea now regards 
financial obligations generally. During the Japanese 
invasions of 1592 and 1597, China threw as much energy 
into the protection of the peninsula as if it had been an 
integral portion of her own territory. And if she has 
exacted from the King the full tale of homage due from a 
vassal, it was from no promptings of Oriental bombast, but 
from a most practical sense of the value of an outpost of 
her empire, which, in Korean phrase, is as ‘“ the lips to the 
teeth,” and of whose allegiance the Emperors could never 
afford to leave the faintest doubt. 

The bearing of China and Japan towards each other in 
relation to Korea, since both have ostensibly joined the 
comity of nations, is interesting to observe, though difficult 
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to define. They are like combatants who have long been 
fighting in the dark but are now dragged out into the world’s 
daylight where they are partly ashamed and partly pleased 
to find that they cannot continue the feud without the risk 
of other parties taking a hand in the game. In past times 
these great nations had no other battle-ground than the 
Korean peninsula, each using it in turn as a stepping-stone 
to the territory of the other. China has throughout been 
the consistent friend and patron of the “little country,” and 
not merely in the general sense of endowing it with her 
literature and civilization, while Japan has been the equally 
consistent and ruthless enemy, notwithstanding that Japan 
stands indebted to Korea as the intermediate source of all 
her literature, art, and civilization. 

It was an odd outcome of the wars between China and 
Japan, both countries claimed the submission of NKorea . 
but in the one case the claim was real, practical and opera- 
tive, while in the other it was fantastical and vaingiorious. 
China calmly maintains her historical tutelary relation to 
the peninsula, in which Japan acquiesces, yet not without 
some chafing and jibbing at the position ; and she has even 
given shelter to a kind of anti-Chinese propaganda. The 
revolutionary party in Korea—for the country would be 
poor indeed that could dispense with such a luxury—base 
themselves by instinct on Japanese support—not that of the 
Government, of course, but of the sciolists of the malcon- 
tent classes who never cease from troubling either their own 
or some other country. The different circumstances of 
China and Japan may be expected to always keep a clear 
distinction between the attitudes of their respective repre- 
sentatives in Seoul; and allowing for the personal charac- 
teristics of the successive incumbents of the office, the one 
may be generally expected to be an intriguer, the other an 
anti-intriguer. One thing, however, which steadies the 
hand of the Japanese representative is the rapid develop- 
ment of Korean trade, of which his countrymen enjoy so 
large a share. It is just the absence of any such substantial 
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and avowable interest that renders so uncertain the course 
of the majority of the other foreign representatives, who are 
called on to construct their bricks of policy without the 
straw of any national interest that can be decently expressed 
in words. 

The invertebrate political character of the Koreans, as at 
present displayed, is irreconcilable with either their ancient 
or recent history. The dogged resolution with which for 
many centuries they guarded their frontiers, often desolating 
wide tracts of their own territory to prevent invaders from 
obtaining food or cover; their jealousy of encroachment, 
which even China was obliged to respect ; the decided stand 
they took against the introduction of Christianity ; and the 
courage with which they held their ground, as far as their 
antiquated means allowed, when attacked by the French in 
1866, and by the Americans in 1871, avouch a race not 
devoid of manhood and a government that knows its own 
mind. The signature of half a dozen parchments has not, 
we may be sure, subverted the national character, though it 
may have induced a temporary suspension of its activity. 
The new forces, which have from without been let loose on 
the country, have not as yet arrived at any accommodation 
among themselves ; and the Korean rulers, conscious that 
their destiny is not in their own keeping, yet unable to 
foresee where the balance of power is ultimately to settle, 
probably consider the present a time peculiarly appropriate 
for circumspection. While waiting the issue of events, 
Government and officials attend to their private affairs and 
diligently make hay while the sun shines. 

Whether the present quiet interval in Korean affairs be 
the introduction to a permanent calm, or whether it be as 
the ominous lull which is experienced in the vortex of a 


h 


cyclone, one thing is sure, that the country is passing throug 
an important crisis. Hence those among the foreign Powers 
which feel practically interested in the fate of Korea keep 
the broader issues always in view, little recking of the daily 
trifles that fill up the official life of the capital. The Power 
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having the deepest interest in Korea is, as has been said, 
China, and her representative holds himself carefully aloof 
from the squabbles of the hour, keeping his head clear and 
his eye fixed on the great secular issues. The Power 
whose interest is second only to that of China likewise 
maintains an attitude of vigilant reserve, not perhaps alto- 
gether displeased to see occasional triturations going on 
among the others ; for in every scrimmage he who waits and 
watches generally secures whatever prize may be of value. 

In the meantime, while great changes may be in process 
of incubation, it is satisfactory to note some improvement in 
the condition of -the people. The soil is generous, and 
capable of producing much more than it has yet done. The 
demand for their products for export has offered to the 
cultivators and traders fresh inducements to exertion which 
have already led to good results, and the trade of the open 
ports has caused a new stream of wages to circulate among 
some thousands of labourers. The moral and intellectual 
nature of the people is being at the same time operated on 
by Government teachers imported from abroad, and: by 
missionaries who have been attracted in great numbers to 
the “Hermit Kingdom.” The result of this mental stimu- 
lation will be for future observation. It will be a compound 
result; for the missionaries mix political socialism largely 
with their religious instruction, and many of them believe 
that a democratic form of government is the panacea for 
worldly ills. This new wine may intoxicate, or it may 
fortify, the Korean people, but it will not leave them as 
they are. Something will come out of all this social com- 
motion. What? is the question. 


Island of Pontiatine, near Vladivostock, 
3rd July, 1892. 
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THE CONDITION OF MOROCCO. 
By a RESIDENT. 


THE ANGERA REVOLT. 

Tue chief interest of the Angera revolt consists in the 
illustration it affords of the usual condition of this most 
Western of all the Mohammedan governments. 

As the readers of the Aszatic Quarterly Review are 
doubtless aware, the Sultan of Morocco is an independent 
sovereign owing no allegiance to Constantinople. The 
present ruler, Mulai El Hassan is about sixty years of age, 
a man of unusually fine presence and gracious manners. 
He is the twelfth, or according to Di Hemso the thirteenth, 
monarch of the Filali, Shereefian dynasty, claiming descent 
from Fatima the daughter of the Prophet. From this fact 
he derives the distinction implied by the term “ Shereef” or 
holy. He generally resides at the city of Fez of which the 
population, in the absence of any census, is roughly esti- 
mated at about 70,000. The city of Morocco farther to the 
south, where the Sultan also has a palace and a numerous 
establishment, shares the honour, with Fez. of being one of 
the two capitals of the Empire. 

Tangier, nearly opposite to Gibraltar, may, however, be 
considered the diplomatic capital since the foreign Repre- 
sentatives, and also the native delegate for Foreign affairs, 
Sid Mohammed Torres, all reside there. 

The province of Angera lies along the coast directly 
opposite to Gibraltar, beginning on the eastern side of the 
bay of Tangier and extending to Ceuta, the Spanish forti- 
fied penal colony, or establishment. 

The population of the province is of Riffian or, to speak 
more accurately, of Berber extraction like most of the hill 
tribes of Morocco, and is said to muster in all about 17,000 
fighting men of whom many are now armed with Remingtons, 
Winchester repeaters and other guns of European manu- 
facture. 
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Most of the inhabitants are peasant farmers of the poorer 
sort, but they are manly and independent and generally 
superior in character to the people of the larger towns and 
of the plains where the Arab element prevails. 

In 1860 they offered a sturdy opposition to the advance of 
the Spaniards, under O'Donnel, upon Tetuan, but although 
ready to take up arms for the defence of their country the 
Angerites have never submitted to the draft or military 
conscription to supply the Sultan’s regular troops or 
“Askari” as the Sultan’s infantry are termed. 

For some years this province has been subject to the 
exactions of a Kaid or Basha appointed by the Sultan, 
named Dris Emkishet who is noted both for his rapacity 
and duplicity. 

In the spring of this year various Kabyles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tangier had, as may be remembered, protested 
against the repeated extortions of a Basha of similar char- 
acter, Abd-es-Sadok, the governor of the Tangier bashalik. 
Several of the lAtter’s subordinates were attacked and one, 
after being warned off, was killed whilst attempting to collect 
a market tax at one of the villages subject to Abd-es-Sadok. 

As the disturbance might, at any moment, affect Tangier 
the English despatched H.M.S. 7hunderer to protect the 
interests of their flag; and the French, Italian and Spanish 
governments followed suit. 

Alarmed at the presence of the frigates and fearing a 
possible European intervention or an attempt to occupy 
Tangier, the Sultan decided to remove Abd-es-Sadok and 
appointed in his place one of the latter’s cousins, Abd-er- 
Rahman, lately governor of Oujdah near the Algerian 
frontier and formerly lieutenant-governor or Kalifa at 
Tangier. 

The new incumbent by the union of firmness with a 
conciliatory attitude soon restored order. 

The Sultan, however, had good reason to fear that this 
enforced concession to the demands of the Kabyles of the 
Tangier district might prove a dangerous precedent. 
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Even prior to the appointment of Abd-er-Rahman cir- 
cumstances had occurred which were destined to lead to 
more serious trouble. 

In 1887 Sir Wm. Kirby Green, the then English 
Minister at Tangier, had secured by an energetic demon- 
stration the establishment of telegraphic communication 
with Gibraltar, and, at the juncture we are now speaking of, 
1891-92, the Spaniards had laid a second cable connecting 
Tangier with Algeciras. It was moreover understood that 
they desired to continue the wire, by a shore line, overland 
from Tangier bay to Ceuta, that is across the Angera 
territory. 

The Angerites knew that the Sultan had long refused 
the English demands to be allowed to lay their cable and 
they were sure he was not likely to desire any extension, 
English or Spanish, of these almost invisible means of 
communication, which, to the Moorish imagination, repre- 
sented not only merely the figurative abbreviation of the 
distance between themselves and the much-feared European, 
but which were actually believed by many of the ignorant 
natives to be nothing less than cables for dragging the 
continent of Africa bodily over towards the shores of the 
Giaour and the Kaffre. 

The sheik of one of the nearest Moorish villages was the 
since celebrated E] H’mam, a young and vigorous peasant 
farmer but little accustomed to official procedure, who 
believed he would incur the Sultan’s undying gratitude if 
he could prevent the Janding of the shore and of the 
Spanish cable and who was determined under no circum- 
stances to allow the overland wires to be laid across the 
Angera territory to Ceuta. 

The Spanish minister protested against this threatened 
obstruction and orders from Fez were consequently re- 
ceived for the arrest of El] H’mam. The latter, however, 
not only declined to surrender himself, but the native 
officials who were sent to effect his arrest were fired upon. 

Up to this time there had been no collision between the 
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Governor of Angera, Dris Emkishet, and El] H'mam who 
had, indeed, been appointed ‘‘ sheik” by Emkishet himself ; 
but the latter, being responsible for El H’mam’s arrest, 
which he could not effect without exposing his emissaries to 
peril, resorted to a treacherous ruse. 

Dris Emkishet’s official abode was at the neighbouring 
town of Arzila, but he also owned the Emkishet residence 
at Tangier and here he invited H’mam to dine and hold 
a conference. on the occasion of one of the national or 
religious feasts. At the moment when his unsuspecting 
guest seated himself, Dris gave the sign for his arrest, the 
signal being the religious formula of invoking Allah’s 
blessing upon the repast. 

The Mehaznia or soldiers, concealed behind a curtain, 
threw themselves upon E] H’mam who struggling des- 
perately but ineffectually, was bound, heavily ironed, and 
taken to the Tangier public prison. 

One of my own household, who was passing the Emkishet 
residence at the time, saw H’mam dragged out by the 
soldiery. The news quickly spread and everywhere pro- 
voked the utmost indignation as a violation of the right 
of hospitality which should be especially sacred to the 
Mohammedan since it is insisted upon by the Koran. 

With the capture of H’mam began the serious difficulty 
of the situation; for some time the authorities fearing an 
attempt at rescue did not venture to send the prisoner to 
Fez. After several months, however, he was despatched 
under a strong guard and still loaded with chains, but, as 
had been expected, H’mam never reached the capital. 
Excited rumours distorted the event in every conceivable 
manner. Some fancied he had been rescued after a bloody 
encounter, or that his guards, in obedience to secret instruc- 
tions from Dris, had murdered their prisoner and hidden 
his body. Others imagined there had been some miraculous 
intervention and that a celestial envoy had struck off the 
prisoner's irons and blinded his guards. The only cer- 
tainty was that H’mam had disappeared. 
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The truth was that the friends who followed close at 
hand availed themselves of a dark and stormy night when 
H’mam’s guards, possibly in accordance with some secret 
bribe, had taken refuge in a cave; when they awoke they 
found their prisoner gone leaving only his jilab, or woollen 
outer garments, with his irons lying on the ground. 

The next incident in the drama was H’mam’s reappear- 
ance in Angera, among his people, the Uled Jimmel. It is 
related that the messenger who conveyed this unwelcome 
news to Dris was imprisoned for his trouble. When, how- 
ever, the story was confirmed, when it was evident that 
H’mam was not only back at Beni Jimmel but that he had 
visited Tangier and had not only sacrificed a bullock at the 
shrine of the patron saint of the town, the mosque of Sidi 
Mohammed Bel Hadj on the slope commanding the outer 
market, but had also visited the young Shereefs of Wazan 
at the house of their mother, an English woman, and when 
Dris, moreover, learned from a letter H’mam sent, that the 
latter, disguised as a woman, —for the hero of Beni Jimmel 
is slight of build and feature,—had even watched Emkishet 
in the fancied security of his home and could relate the 
very order and arrangement of the viands served upon 
Emkishet’s table, then the pock-marked features of Dris’s 
hatchet face, sharp and meagre as of some evil bird of 
prey, grew pallid with fear. And if the story, believed by 
the natives, be true, viz., that it was Dris himself who had 
urged H’mam to obstruct the landing of the shore-end of 
the Spanish cable, knowing all the while that to obey the 
injunction would lead to H’mam’s destruction, then, indeed, 
Emkishet had cause to dread retaliation. 

To avoid the immediate danger, Dris decided upon a 
pilgrimage to Mecca; but, unluckily, Imperial letters from the 
Sultan, insisting that Dris himself should take the field and 
effect H’mam’s recapture, prevented the Basha’s departure. 

And now Emkishet’s troubles began in earnest. No 
force sufficient for his purpose could be raised either at 
Arzila, Tangier or any neighbouring district, for every- 
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where the people sympathized with H’mam. So troops 
had to be summoned from the capital. The Kaids who 
accompanied them must be paid ; especially the Commander- 
in-chief, a very Falstaff in girth, in appetite, and, as it 
proved, also in courage—one Mogquetar, the son of El 
Jammai a late prime minister. This truculent warrior must 
be propitiated, so whatever of side equipment adorned the 
person, or the horse, or the house of Emkishet was presently 
appropriated by “the Elephant,” as the natives dubbed 
the portly generalissimo of the Sultan’s ravenous troops. 
These, too, must be fed, partly at Dris’s expense, for had 
they not come to risk their lives in his quarrel with his 
rebellious subordinate ? 

In the meantime Angera girded up its loins for the fray. 
The Beni Wadras, the Beni M’saour, and other Kabyles 
also sent detachments to fight for E] H’mam, but not against 
the Sultan—no! they all protested their loyalty, but Dris 
Emkishet should not be their Basha. Of that they would 
not hear at any cost. 

In the meantime they counted on the Sultan’s fear of 
foreign intervention to make him accede to their demands. 
Why should not Emkishet fall in the autumn as Abd-es- 
Sadok had fallen in the spring ? 

Alas, for the Angerites! two things had happened since 
then to alter the situation. 

Firstly, there had been the expedition to Fez, of Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith, H.B.M.’s Minister, in order to nego- 
tiate a new and more favourable commercial treaty. As all 
the world knows, the Sultan, after apparently acceding to 
Sir Charles’ demands, had, possibly at the instigation of 
another Power, abruptly declined to concede a single point. 
The members of the mission had been insulted and mobbed, 
yet the British lion had not so much as growled. “ Is, 
then, the beast stuffed with straw, or is he merely of painted 
cardboard ?” had asked the astonished natives; ‘for have 
we not pulled his very beard, yet he has not roared even 
the smallest of roars !” 
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The anxious courtiers at Fez had, moreover, been, since 
then, doubly reassured, for not only had Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry been succeeded on the 4th of August by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, but before the former's resignation 
Lord Salisbury had issued the blue-book on Morocco, when 
it had at once become apparent to the Sultan and his 
advisers that they had suffered from a purely gratuitous and 
unfounded panic in the spring—for, in his despatches, Lord 
Salisbury had not only forbidden Sir Charles to employ the 
only means by which he could have reasonably hoped to 
secure the slightest concession, viz., the use of menace or 
other coercive pressure, but his Lordship had specifically 
declared his aversion to anything that might be construed 
as the assumption of a protectorate even of the most vague 
or indirect kind, by Great Britain. 

It was now patent to all the world that the fear of com- 
plications with France would not only make England avoid 
a rupture with Morocco, but would even prevent her from 
resenting the indignities which had been heaped upon the 
British mission at Fez. 

The Sultan, therefore, might safely do as he liked in his 
own house, and, if we accept his own official despatches, 
what he at one time wished was, to exterminate the 
Angerites. 

As to El H’mam, he had been formally excommunicated 
or cursed by Imperial decree—a measure which sent a 
shudder throughout Angera, as by this time the friends of 
H’mam had committed themselves beyond recall. For, 
already, in the latter part of June, fighting had commenced. 

When the Sultan’s forces had attempted to enter the 
Angera territory they were warned off by some of H’mam’s 
men posted behind the hedges of a garden, belonging to the 
writer of this article, which is on the Angera side of the 
stream that separates that district from the Tangier Bashalic ; 
but despite the declaration of the Angerites that they were 
loyal subjects of the Sultan, and had no quarrel with anyone 
save Dris Emkishet, the soldiery crossed the little river and 
were fired upon, several being killed and more wounded. 
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The same assurances of loyalty to the Sultan were re- 


peated in the form of a message delivered by some prisoners, 
released by E] H’mam after the last attack on the 29th of 
August, when the Angerites had allowed the enemy to enter 
their country ; but, after permitting them to burn and loot a 
village, they had suddenly surrounded the troops in a valley ; 
on that occasion there was considerable slaughter, and some 
sixty mounted men were compelled to surrender. 

If the same peasants who worsted the Sultan’s troops in 
a long series of petty encounters had been led by chiefs 
having any political ambition, had they supported some 
candidate or aspirant to the Shereefian throne, or, even as 
it was, had they assumed an aggressive policy instead of 
merely standing on the defensive, they might have swept 
the Sultan’s camp, or M’hala into the sea, and Tangier 
would have been at their mercy—an emergency which need 
not have caused foreign residents any alarm, as, with the 
exception of the Spanish element, H’mam, when he had been 
confined in the Tangier prison, had had sufficient evidence 
of our sympathy in the efforts some of us had made to secure 
the removal of his irons and the mitigation of his suffering, 
for us to have been able to count upon-his good will. 

The press, too, had expressed its sympathy, with the 
exception of one of the Spanish papers, published in Tangier, 
which censured H’mam as a disturber of public order, and 
especially for having commanded the decapitation of four 
traitors to his cause, who had been convicted of several 
outrages upon Angera women. 

Speaking of the punishment of these men from the Fahs, 
the district contiguous to Angera, it should be mentioned 
that in every other case prisoners were treated by H’mam 
with all possible consideration, rather, indeed, as though 
they were friends than enemies. 

In this struggle, which is fortunately now approaching a 
peaceable settlement—a struggle between the rapacious 
Kaid and the peasant sheik, between Dris Emkishet and 
El] H’mam, we have a vivid example, a little more accen- 
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tuated, perhaps, and nearer the field of European vision 
than usual, of what may, after all, be considered the normal 
condition of this unhappy country—a country rich in un- 
developed resources of many kinds, but whose inhabitants 
are poor beyond our conception of national poverty, and 
whose lives resemble rather those of beasts of burthen than 
of human beings; a country without security for life or pro- 
perty, without asylums for the sick or insane, without schoois 
or universities, saving only those where the precepts of 
religion and the commentaries of the Koran are taught; a 
country without roads and with scarcely a bridge; and, 
worse still, without banks or any secure place of deposit for 
money, which must be concealed in corners or buried in the 
ground, to escape the confiscation too likely to befall the 
Owner even on the mere suspicion of its possession. As 
for the judiciary and the condition of the prisoners, words 
cannot adequately describe the corruption of the tribunals 
or the horrors of the jails. The establishments, even of 
the wealthier officials and notabilities of the empire, would, 
in many respects, fall far short of the requirements of a 
middle-class Englishman of the humbler sort. Slaves and 
paupers may swell the master’s retinue, but, in his house, 
cleanliness and order are beyond his power to secure, 
whilst, during the rainy season, it is often impossible to 
reach the nearest town, the pack-mules being sometimes 
lost in the bogs that obstruct the tracks, or washed away in 
the rivers. 

Little is well begun, and nothing is ever promptly con- 
cluded. Reasonable administrative organization is unknown, 
and even intelligent centralization of power is singularly 
lacking. Indeed, as I write, the abandoned tumbrils of the 
cannon lately ordered from France by the Sultan are ob- 
structing the road to Fez, near my door, a serious danger 
to traffic by day, and a peril to all wayfarers after dark. 

In fact, turn where we may, we see nothing in Morocco 


but a people without hope of justice, and a government 
without honour or compassion ; and, most mortifying sight 
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of all, European representatives who are instructed, in 
almost every case, to do their best to perpetuate and main- 
tain the miserable s¢a¢ws present ; to support the Sultan, even 
though it might please him to exterminate the inhabitants 
of an entire province; to tolerate any abuses rather than 
assist a diplomatic colleague who may be animated by a 
more progressive policy. For what, after all, were the con- 
cessions demanded by Sir Charles Euan-Smith? The re- 
duction of an almost prohibitive scale of both import and 
export duties ; a free coast trade between the different parts 
of the country; and last, but not least, the substitution of 
international consular tribunals in the place of the separate 
consular courts. This latter is a reform long since insisted 
upon by those who, like the writer of these pages, have 
witnessed, with surprise and shame, the unblushing abuses 
of consular protection, the sale—without regard to the claims 
or character of the recipients—of patents of protection to 
both Moors and Israelites ; the vending of those documents 
that have often constituted a virtual licence to pillage the 
unprotected fellow-native, without fear of punishment. It is, 
indeed, almost impossible, as matters now stand, for those 
subjects of the Sultan, who do not enjoy the protection of 
a foreign flag, to recover against others who are thus pro- 
tected. The consul who presides may assert that he has no 
jurisdiction over non-protected natives, though, when it 
suits the interest of the court, he may insist upon the 
punishment, by the native authorities, of victims who have 
never been accorded a hearing in any court. 

I am aware that this is a strong statement, but unfortu- 
nately I have known of numbers of such cases. Nor is 
the necessity for some international tribunal felt only by 
natives in a locality where there are thirteen independent 
and often conflicting jurisdictions. Yet even such a much- 
needed reform must stand aside because, forsooth, of the 
futile political pretensions of two or three of the Foreign 
Powers. Ion PERDICARIS. 


‘Tangier, Sept, 127h. 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS IN MOROCCO, 
By Wa tter B. Harris. 


Six CuarLes Evan-Smiru’s mission to Fez is now a thing 
of the past. Several papers have stated that the Minister 
returned to Tangier with nothing gained. How far this 
is from the truth will be easily understood when one has 
reviewed the several important events that have taken 
place during the mission ; not, be it understood, from the 
light thrown upon them by the accounts published in the 
papers, but by the official correspondence between Lord 
Salisbury and the Minister himself. It is true that Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith’s treaty is still unsigned, but it is 
unlikely that it will remain so long; and this treaty, in 
spite of the stress laid upon it by all the papers as being 
the most important part of the mission, is in reality but 
little to what has been accomplished in other ways. It 
has long been an open secret that the Moorish Government 
looked upon British subjects as a sort of harmless creatures 
whose weak conciliatory policy could be baffled by post- 
ponements and _ plausibilities, and whose persons it was not 
necessary to treat with the same deference as was due to 
other nationalities. How such a policy was ever founded 
it seems difficult to comprehend, but still such has been 
the fact; and although attention has at times been called to 
it in the newspapers and by other means, no notice was 
taken of the state of affairs. England had plenty to do 
in other spheres, and as long as her subjects were not 
slaughtered in Morocco, she apparently did not care much 
what became of them. It is unnecessary here to call to 
mind many cases of the sort. For example one has only 
to look upon the history of the last two years. Two 
French travellers, one a distinguished explorer, came, with- 
out being in the least to blame, into collision with the 
natives. Compensation was at once handed over to the 


French Government, and the perpetrators imprisoned. 
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We have two parallel cases with regard to Englishmen. 
The grooms and other servants of the late Sir Wm. 
Kirby-Green at the end of 1890 were attacked near Rabat 
while in charge of the Minister's horses and proceeding to 
meet him at that port. One of the men was shot, a horse 
of his Excellency was killed, another wounded, and some 
property stolen; yet it was only on Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s mission to Fez, eighteen months after the occur- 
rence took place, that the affair was laid before the Sultan. 
The second case was one in which an Englishman, travel- 
ling with a stamped and sealed passport of the Sultan 
commending him to all officials, was in broad daylight 
robbed, and narrowly escaped being shot. One of his men 
was wounded with a charge of large shot, the others were 
beaten and stripped. He was able through his own 
endeavours to obtain the restoration of most of his property ; 
but the smail amount that was left still in the hands of the 
robbers was applied for only in a desultory way, until Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith, as in the other case, took the matter 
up more than a year later at Fez. Had either of these 
mishaps happened to subjects of any other nationality, 
instant reparation would have been made and the damage 
sustained repaid. Another case is useful to illustrate the 
different manner in which the subjects of other countries 
were treated in comparison to Englishmen. It is customary 
for travellers visiting Fez to take an introduction to the 
Basha, or Governor, from Sid el Haj Mahammed Torres, 
the native resident Minister of Foreign Affairs at Tangier. 
To subjects of any other nationality the Basha would at 
once lend a house during their stay, and from time to time 
send and politely inquire as to their wants. To an English- 
man he would give nothing ; and on more than one occasion 
British subjects were obliged to go and pitch their tents in 
the open space at Bu Julud, amongst a rabble of the 
Sultan’s troops, the scum of the country. The conduct of 
the Basha was due principally to his wishing his people 
to see that he had nothing to fear from the Christians: 
a course he was only able to practise in the case of English- 
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men, because he knew that, did he venture to act thus 
with a subject of any other nationality, notice would at 
once be called to his conduct, whereas with British subjects, 
if any attention was paid to the matter at all, it was done 
in such a mild way that the gentle reproof would not even 
for a moment ruffle the Basha’s good humour. 

It was this same man, Buchtar el Baghdadi, who attempted 
to show indifference to Sir Charles Euan-Smith on his 
late mission to Fez, and on finding his indifference treated 
with scorn, thought to frighten the Minister by causing a 
demonstration against him. But he had played his game 
already long enough. Sir Charles was ready with a list of his 
past delinquencies ; and when matters came to the point of 
the Governor of the city absolutely encouraging the stoning 
of members of the mission, Sir Charles put his foot down, 
with the result that Buchtar was mulcted by the Sultan’s 
orders of the sum of ten thousand dollars, which sum nearly 
in full was distributed amongst the poor and needy in the 
city. How excellently politic was this action on the part 
of Sir Charles will be apparent to those who visited Fez 
before the mission in the days of haughty Buchtar, and who 
may again be visiting the place after the severe reprimand 
administered has done its work. 

It may be argued that such points as these are details 
that do not count for anything in the political intercourse 
of the two countries. Perhaps between two European 
countries such an affair might be passed over and forgotten, 
but it must be remembered how impressionable are the 
orientals ; and it will be long before Sir Charles’s popular 
act—for the Governor is hated—-of reporting him to the 
Sultan, and his still more popular act of distributing the 
Basha’s ill-got gains amongst the poor, is forgotten. Nor 
will his conduct on this occasion have been lost upon the 
viziers, who will all in future be more careful with the 
Minister, fearing lest some day they may be treated likewise. 

To judge of the character of an Englishman surrounded 


by orientals, it is easier to base one’s results more on the 
manner in which he is approached by the natives than on 
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his own deportment; and so by considering the way in 
which the viziers behaved in regard to Sir Charles’s mission 
it is easier to arrive at a truer conclusion of himself than by 
watching the details of his manner. We have seen the 
viziers first of all fail in what is always their primary 
motive, to gain a personal influence ; then we have seen 
them fail in an attempt to frighten him ; fail in attempts to 
arrive at a mutual compromise ; and finally conclude with 
the most dismal and low failure—the offer of a bribe. I 
speak here of the viziers ; with them I include their Sultan, 
for in spite of the many reports that state he is guided 
by such men as Sid Gharnet, those acquainted with the 
Moorish Court well know that Mulai el Hassan plays no 
unimportant part in directing his own state affairs. There 
is no need to sum up here the character of the Sultan and 
the viziers ; the character of men of their race and religion 
are well known throughout the world. Yet one who 
knows them well, accustomed to the wiles of orientals, 
has said that “he has never met with more unsatisfactory 
men to deal with; that they are men upon whose lips 
there are always lies, who have no regard for honour, no 
regard for truth.” That the Sultan himself is capable of 
contradicting his word soon after it has been given is 
shown by the despatch of his Excellency to Lord Salisbury. 
For we read that on July 5th all arrangements were made 
for the signing of the proposed treaty, and that on the 
following day the Sultan refused to do so. Yet in spite 
of the temporary delay in the signing of the treaty, the 
Moors have learned a lesson from the last mission that 
they will not be likely to forget. They have learned that 
in future they have to deal with England through a man 
who stands as firm to his purpose as they themselves are 
in attempting to make him desist; that the former weak 
conciliatory policy of England is past; and that in future 
they will have to pay the respect to British subjects that 
is due to them. 

No one has asked for or proposed British supremacy in 
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Morocco; and yet we have lately heard enough to make 
one believe that England has been attempting to obtain 
rights that would almost give her a protectorate over the 
country. Yet how far this is from the fact! The wording 
of the commercial treaty that it was proposed should be 
made between the Sultan and the countries contained in 
the ‘‘favoured nations” clause of the ‘“ Treaty of Madrid” 
has now been made public. It must be remembered that 
England in this case was working not only for her own 
interests, but for those of Europe in general. The treaty, 
in so far as it revised matters, revised them for all the 
nations, not only for ourselves. And what were the 
terms of this treaty of which France stood so much in awe, 
which France informed the Sultan that he was risking his 
neck to sign? The principal clauses were that land, as 
was decided at the Conference of Madrid (but never 
carrried into effect), might be purchasable by Europeans 
in the interior (a clause withdrawn during the nego- 
tiations) ;—that the restrictions laid upon Europeans 
building in the coast towns should be done away with; 
—that an alteration should take place in the customs 
duties ;—and that cereals might be exported. Willing as 
no doubt the Sultan would have been to have signed this 
treaty, yet the old policy of Morocco, to stir up jealousies 
between the different nationalities, was too easy not to 
be taken advantage of. Easier than ever on this occa- 
sion, for there was sent to watch how affairs were pro- 
gressing at Fez, a certain clever French journalist, to 
whom the Moorish Minister confided the demands of 
England, and who readily acceded to the request to 
muddle France up in the affair, with a result that 
has caused a considerable amount of ill-feeling. Yet in 
spite of the interference by France, and the crowing of 
certain of the French papers at what they called the “ dis- 
comforture” of the British Minister, it is our most firm 
opinion that the treaty will be signed ; and the only revenge 
that we wish France is that she may so benefit by its 
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terms that she may come in time to realize the stupidity of 
her conduct. The Sultan was allowed once more the 
opportunity cf seeing how easy it was by arousing the 
jealousies of foreign powers to obtain a respite for himself. 
That such a course of policy should be pursued is degrad- 
ing; and besides it causes endless satisfaction to the 
Moorish Government. If it is nothing but the jealousies 
of the representatives of different powers that are to keep 
hid for ever the mineral and agricultural treasures of 
Morocco, it would be far better to insure the country 
remaining zz statu guo by a conference between the powers 
most interested in its future. That such a conference 
would endanger the relations of the nations in question is 
scarcely credible, while its united efforts would render 
the Sultan powerless to refuse the demands of progress 
and civilization, to open to the world, (and his own people 
reaping the greatest benefit,) his country and its resources. 

But for the moment the affairs of Morocco are forgotten 
in the greater interest of a change of Government 
Happily our interests in the country are in safe keeping ; 
for Sir Charles Euan-Smith has proved, from the manner 
in which he carried out his mission to Fez, that in his 
policy he is a diplomat, and in his demeanour a soldier. 
The personality of the representative of a country goes 
much further with the natives than the powers which may 
be superior, but are invisible—the distant Foreign Offices ; 
and the strength of the nation, and to how great an extent 
it can be played with in the minds of the Moors, is gauged 
by their regard for its Minister at Tangier. The viziers 
at Fez are utterly regardless of changes of Ministry in 
England ; their sole policy toward this country is decided 
by the bearing of him who represents it in Tangier. 

That Sir Charles Euan-Smith, if allowed to exercise his 
own judgment, will be instrumental in continually further- 
ing the interests of Great Britain in Morocco is certain ; it 
he is tied and hampered by a weak policy at home, the 
other foreign representatives will soon inform the Sultan 
a2 
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and a grave responsibility will rest with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. We are on the eve of a crisis in Morocco 
that will end in either a great success or a dismal failure. 
We wait with interest to see to what degree the new 
Foreign Minister will trust Sir Charles. So successful has 
he been already in raising the position of British subjects 
from the lowest to the supreme rank in the eyes of the 
Moors, that we sincerely hope Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
will place the confidence in him that he has gained 
amongst all the English who are acquainted with or 





interested in Morocco. 

The only hope that Morocco can have of remain- 
ing independent is by conceding, little by little, to a policy 
founded on the necessary progress of civilization, throwing 
open, little by little, her country to Europeans, and mend- 
ing her ways of government in her internal affairs. It is 
unnecessary to state that the government is rotten to the 
core ; that those in authority are little better than robbers 
and thieves; that of the taxes which the peasantry are 
almost daily called upon to pay, but a small proportion 
finds its way into the imperial treasury; that there is set 
in authority over the tribes the highest bidder for the seat 
of government, who borrows money from the Jews to pay 
for his appointment, and who calls upon his tribe to repay 
it, plus the usurious interest charged by the money-lenders. 

That any great reform can be brought about in Morocco 
except by the united pressure of the powers is impossible. 
In the first place, the Sultan knows too well that his seat 
on the throne of the northern kingdom of Fez, at least, 
is not a very stable one. For him, however willing he 
might be to attempt to throw open at once the country to 
European influence, such an act would mean a probable 
loss of the control of affairs; and as any disturbance of 
the stat guo in Morocco in the immediate future would 
mean anxiety, and possibly danger to British interests, it 
is as well that no very pressing reforms should be intro- 
duced, unless their introduction is accompanied by such a 
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policy that would make impossible the refusal of the Sultan 
to comply with them. The treaty of Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith, even in its revised form, will be a step forward, and 
yet there is not one clause in it which will endanger the 
person of the Sultan. On the contrary, it will need but a 
short period of time for the Moors themselves to see how 
beneficial its working will prove ; and already the native 
merchants, in whose hands, after all, the future of Morocco 
lies as much as with any other body, have expressed in 
the most complimentary terms their hopes of the British 
Minister's success in obtaining the signature of the Sultan. 
With this class of Moor, English people have always been 
popular. So many of the merchants of Fez make voyages 
to London and Manchester, and appreciate the many little 
acts of kindness, and the general bearing of courtesy main- 
tained toward them, that a strong feeling in favour of the 
British nation exists amongst them. A merchant of good 
position in Fez once remarked to the writer, ‘‘ They stone 
us in Spain; in France they avoid us; but in England we 
meet with nothing but kindness.” Yet this feeling, satis- 
factory as it was, was not sufficient. Life in Morocco 
would be rendered no doubt more pleasant by a general 
feeling of regard on the part of the middle and lower class 
Moors ; but from the officials it is only fear that can bring 
respect from those in authority. We have seen how our 
former policy of gentle conciliation has failed in obtaining 
this respect; we see now how the unwavering policy of 
Sir Charles is bettering the status of British subjects. 
As a result, our position in Morocco is highly satisfactory : 
for, with respect from the viziers, the good feelings of the 
merchants, and the regard of the lower classes, we can 
safely say that very soon, treaty or no treaty, the English 
will hold the first place amongst the powers represented 
at Tangier; and this will be due entirely to the energy 
and tact displayed by Sir Charles Euan-Smith during his 
nine months’ residence in the country. 








THE ETHICS OF AFRICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
EXPLORY. 


or eR. . Coser LL.D. 


Wuen the British Public takes up and trots out a particular 
hero, and the united Press chaunts his praise, and coughs 
down the doubting remarks of surprised bystanders, it is 
useless seriously to discuss either the merits of the hero, 
or the mode, in which his enterprize was carried out. But, 
when a new hobby seizes the public mind, the hero of the 
year before last is forgotten, and the books, which he 
published, repose on public library shelves, or find their 
way to the lining of trunks. Such is the position of the 
great enterprize for the discovery, and rescue, of Emin 
Pasha. 

It may fairly be asked, why the attempt was made, in 
what spirit it was carried out, whether it succeeded, and 
whether it was worthy of success. My object, however, 
is to show the methods and the spirit, in which it was 
carried out as regards the poor Africans, through whose 
territories the expedition passed like a tornado, and to 
consider, whether the slaughter of unoffending men and 
women, the burning of villages, and the other concomitants 
of war, were worthy of the British Nation. Emin Pasha 
is reported to have returned voluntarily to the region from 
which he was rescued. No new highway to commerce 
and civilization from the river Kongo to the river Nile has 
been thrown open. A cloud has fallen on the Region of 
the Albert Nyanza. The Mahometan Slave Dealers, who 
were transported in honour from the East Coast at Zanzibar 
up the basin of the Kongo to the region of the Stanley 
Falls there to prosecute their abominable trade with im- 
punity, are now (1892) reported to be in open rebellion 
against the Kongo State. The last state of affairs in the 
regions traversed seems to be infinitely worse than before 
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the expedition to rescue Emin Pasha started. Let that 
pass. The object of these lines is to protect the unhappy 

races in Central Equatorial Africa from similar treatment 

in future at the hands of such Buccaneers and Land 

Pirates, as those who, under the specious warlike terms of 

Advance Guard and Rear Guard, without commission from 

any Soverign, European or African, made their way by a 
process of Plunder, Murder, and outrageous Violence, from 

the basin of the Kongo to the shores of Albert Nyanza in 

the basin of the Nile. 

A warlike expedition through a country must always be 

a curse to the poor helpless inhabitants. When an army 
is commissioned by a Sovereign-State, care is taken to 
limit as much as possible the misery caused; and such 
wanton acts, as capturing the women of a peaceful tribe 
with a view of selling them back to their husbands in 
exchange for provisions would exceed even military license. 
We must not hastily assert that Geographical Discovery 
necessarily entails rapine and murder. The story is fresh 
in our memory, of expeditions conducted in Equatorial 
Regions of Africa by Burton, Grant, Livingstone, Thomp- 
son, Johnston, Cameron and others, without sacrifice of 
life of the Natives, or destruction of their homesteads. It 
may be stated emphatically that, if the -Geographical 
Societies of the different countries of Europe cannot 
extend our knowledge of the Globe without the commis- 
sion of frightful crimes upon an innocent population, Geo- 
graphical Expeditions should not be made. But we know 
well by experience of the last thirty years, that one leader 
—and one only—of British Scientific Expeditions has left 
a course across the Continent from the East to the West, 
and from the West to the East, dyed with blood. No 
further evidence of this fact is required than the pages of 
his own works. We do not venture to sit in judgment on 
the past: one day the blood thus shed will have to be 
avenged. Our object is to state plain facts by quotations 
from recognized works, in order to prevent the possibility 
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of such atrocities happening again. I myself proposed in 
the Council of the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain, that in future no grant should be made of the 
Funds of that Society, unless an agreement be taken from 
the leader, that save in the desperate position of protecting 
the lives of himself and party, no blood should be shed; and 
that rapine, plundering, and kidnapping of women should 
be absolutely abstained from. My proposition dropped, 
but it will no doubt have the desired effect, and such 
expeditions as the one to rescue Emin Pasha will never 
be undertaken again without -proper safeguards. 

I have been familiar with Military Expeditions from my 
earliest youth, have been present in the tremendous battles 
on the North-West frontier of India, have had to aid in 
conquering and reconquering vast districts teeming with 
warlike populations, and in middle life had to restore order 
after the great Military Mutinies in Northern India in 
1857-58. I know from terrible experience of a long series 
of years what Judicial executions mean ; but | unhesitatingly 
say, that no Military officer and no Christian Administra- 
tor could have lent themselves to such proceedings as are 
recorded in the published works of the members of a 
private expedition, who acted under no authority of 
Sovereign, or State, or Parliament, with no precedent but 
that of the Pirates and Buccaneers of past centuries. It is 
not squeamishness that prompts me, but positive horror 
and disgust. 

In the centre of Africa there is no possibility of collecting 
corroborating evidence : the actors in these scenes evidently 
were not aware, that their proceedings were questionable ; 
their consciences were in a state of torpor; we can see no 
suspicion of concealment, or fabrication, or softening, down 
of details. Their story is told by themselves in a straight- 
forward manly way, and published by themselves. I have 
collected quotations, giving in each case the reference. I 
have not intentionally altered a word: there was no occa- 
sion to do so. 
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“The Kongo State (Belgian) beheaded the Chief of a 
village, burnt the village, and the people fled elsewhere : the 
village is now covered with tall grass, and its fruit trees are 
choked with reeds.”—Durkest Africa, vol. i., p. 82. It 
may safely be said that during all the wars, rebellions, and 
tumults of British India during the last half century such 
a brutal act as beheading the Chief of a village, and laying 
waste the village, has never taken place. 

“| hoped to occupy Yambuya temporarily with the good- 
will of the natives by fair purchase ; if not, by force. We 
approached the village of Yankunde; the inhabitants gesti- 
culated to us not to enter : arrows were discharged : a volley 
was returned, and the town was fired: very many paid, | 
fear, the penalty of their foolish challenge.”—/érd., p. 138. 
If this is not criminal assault and murder, it is difficult to 
define those crimes. 

“] sent two hundred men to the empty village to pro- 
cure each a load of manioc.”—/ézd., p. 140. This is 
Robbery. 

“ Bukuadu had been abandoned : the village and fields 
of manioc were at our disposal: we refurnished ourselves 
with provisions”: ‘there was food for ten days.”—/dzd., 
pp. 145, 162 :—Robbery. 

“A number of villages were searched, but the people 
do not appear to fossess a sufficiency of food. we collected 
Indian corn, goats, fowls, plantains.” — /ézd., p. 166. 
Robbery with the additional crime of knowingly leaving 
the poor native proprietors to starve. 

“Three deserters were brought in by Ugavirma: they 
were condemned to death: a noose was hung round the 
neck of one, and the man was hoisted up; before the last 
struggle was over the expedition had filed out.—Jérd,, 
p. 203 :—Murder. 

“We found a large clearing full of plantains : we secured 
them: in each hut we found Indian corn.”—/ézd., p. 253: 
—Robbery. 


‘The suddenness of our descent provided us with rich 
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stores of fowls, sugar cane, and bananas (plantains).”— 
Lbid., p. 279 :—Robbery. 

“Go right to their villages, and bring away every cow, 
sheep, or goat that you can find.”—/dzd, p. 322 :—Abet- 
ment of Robbery before the fact. 

‘‘The Doctor returned without further incident than the 
burning of two small villages, and firing a few shots at 
distant parties.”—/é7d¢., p. 397:—Arson, and attempt to 
Murder. 

‘The Doctor fired his rifle and dropped a Madi, one of 
the Deserters, dead.”—/dzd., p. 405 :— Murder. 

“After witnessing the shooting of the man, who shot 
Barttelot, and the body tossed into the Kongo, Jamieson 
started for Bangala” (where he died on landing).—J/ézd., 
P- 492. 

“ The people of Kakutiri said that, if we burned the town 
of Katwe, they would accept it as a proof, that we were 
not Wara Sara: accordingly the villages were burnt.”— 
Lbid., vol. ii., p. 317 :—Arson. 

“One of the (Baptist) Missionaries was going to the 
coast to be married : so he refused to lend the //exry Reed 
(the Mission Steamer): he considered the whole matter 
over with God even to the third watch, and would not lend 
it."—Story of Rear Column, Jamieson, pp. 27, 28. So 
they seized the Mission Steamer by violence: an act of 





Piracy. 

“T asked Tippu Tib to put Bartholomew and Msa (two 
young Christian converts) who had stolen sy fowls, into 
irons, and the two gentlemen are now in irons.”—Jdzd., 
p. 129 :—False imprisonment accompanied with theft. 

‘‘Barttelot sent Bonny to catch some of the women, and 
he caught eight and a baby: they were ransomed by 
restoring a gun, and supplying thirteen fowls, and a lot of 
fish.” —/dé7d., p. 133 :—Kidnapping and Robbery. 

“The man, who stole my tortoise, was flogged this 
morning before all the men.’—/dzd., p. 139 :—Violent 
assault. 

‘One of the captive women was ransomed by eight 
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fowls and a lot of fish.”—/érd., p. 139 :—Kidnapping and 
Robbery. 


| “This morning justice was meted out to Bartholomew 
SJ 





and Msa (Christian converts), the deserters and thieves— 
one hundred and fifty lashes to one, and one hundred the 


other.” —/dzd., p. 142 :—Violent assault. 
3 “ Bengdzi Mahamed, who stole the meat out of Ward's 
house—(the meat had been plundered)—and who had been 


in chains ever since, and had escaped with a rifle and 
f cartridges, and was caught, was shot, tied to a flogging 
post, and shot by a firing party: ¢hzs was according to 


t Military law on active service.”-—Ibid., p. 207 :—Murder. 
1 “IT am sick of flogging, but it took place.”— /dzd., p. 162: 
—Violent assault. 


“ T got my rifle, and sat down, and fired several shots at 
1 the canoe, and hit two or three of the men in it: it gave 
e them a lesson.” —/ézd., p. 245 :—Murder. 

- “The picture of the River was a bright one: women in 
gay dresses interspersed among the chazved men, who were 





e being taken to be porters of the Expedition.”—/dzd., 
d p. 288 :—Kidnapping and false imprisonment. 
r Here follows the story of the girl killed and eaten by 
cannibals at the cost of six pocket handkerchiefs. I dare 
fo) not qucte this story.—/érd., p. 291 : ~Abetment of Murder 
of before the fact. 
“There was an amusing scene to-day: a grand hunt 
{e) after natives trying to escape.”—/dzd., p. 300. 
xe) ‘‘A man was brought in, who had run away witi his 
bt rifle: I put him in chains.”—/d7d., p. 309 :—False imprison- 
ment. 
id Here follows the remark that “shooting Barttelot was 
vy an act of deliberate murder” /ézd., p. 338: but, when the 
of white man shoots the black man in his own home and village, 
defending his own wife and property, is not that Murderalso? 
is ‘One tin of milk, and corned beef was missing: we 
nt gave him one hundred lashes, and put him in irons.”— 


Loid., p. 332 :—Violent assault and false imprisonment. 
“Fou bullets hit the offender : two in the right side of 
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the head: one in the knee: one in the throat, besides the 
two in the head from the revolver: the look he gave us 
was the most horrible I ever saw in a man’s face: we ‘then 
had lunch.” —lbid., pp. 362-366 :—Murder. 

“One scoundrel tried to cut a hole in one of the water 
bags: I pulled him away: when he hit me with his 
weighted stick. I shot him dead.”—(Aossezr) Barttelot's 
Diaries, p. 36. 

“ John Henry (a carrier, presumably a Christian) bolted 
with my revolver: I caught him, and told him that he 
should be shot to-morrow. Bonny persuaded me not to 
shoot him: so I had him flogged: he dzed soon after: | 
am certain, that he must have been shot, or hung, sooner 
or later, for he was a monstrous bad character.’—/ézd., 
pp. 228, 229, 331 :—Violent assault: possibly Murder: the 
writer was himself shot a short time afterwards ! 

“Dollars were found in Abdullah's bag: he was the 
thief: I ordered him to be flogged, and he received one 


99 


hundred and fifty lashes without uttering a sound” (he was 
an excellent man).—(_/cphson) Emin Pacha, p. 282 :— 
Violent assault. 

“Our men had the run of a large field of manioc planted 
by the Natives before they left Yambuya : from there they 
got their daily food."—(Z7voup) Wath the Rear Column, 
p. 148 :—Robbery. 

‘ Barttelot made the Arabs a present of two canoes, 
which the Natives had left in their flight, when the Expedi- 
tion first came to Yambuya.”—/dézd., p. 155 :— Robbery. 

‘‘ Jamieson had brought two tortoises: they were stolen: 
a deliberate theft! the culprits were found out: Barttelot 
decided to flog them.” (Were there no other deliberate 
thefts committed ?)—/dzd., p. 159 :-—Violent assault. 

“The case of the Sudanese deserter came up for discus- 
sion after luncheon : it was argued that like the Zanzibari, 
who had deserted, he should be flogged: but a majority of 
one out of the five officers decided that the Sudanese were 
engaged as soldiers under Military discipline, and he was 
shot.” —/ézd., p. 203 :—Murder. 
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“John Henry (probably a Christian) who had deserted, 
received three hundred lashes: from my hut I heard what 
was going on, and I was much disturbed by it, as I did not 
approve so severe a punishment.” (He died two days 
after the flogging.)—/érd., p. 248 :—Violent assault, possibly 
Murder. 

Here follows a remark that in the opinion of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the Missionary Societies in England would 
subscribe a certain amount to the expenses of the expedi- 
tion (of which the leading features were Murder, Robbery, 
Kidnapping, Violent assault and Arson!) Dr. Schwein- 
furth is very much mistaken in his conception of a 
Missionary Society.—/dzd., p. 326. 

I have made no comment, but merely given to each 
transaction the name it bears under the Indian Penal Code, 
which allows no distinction between the criminality of a 
white man ora black man. I have tried an English soldier 
for killing a Native in a quarrel about a sheep while out on 
a shooting-party, sent him 1,200 miles to Calcutta, where 
he was sentenced to death by one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
and hanged. I have handed over a young officer of the 
Engineers to a Court Martial, by which he was dismissed the 
Service and imprisoned four (4) years for fogging to death 
his table-servant about a missing silver spoom. If any party 
on a Geographical Expedition had plundered and murdered 
its way through the wilder Regions of British India, such 
as the slopes of the Himalaya, the leaders of that expedi- 
tion would have found their way into the common gaol to 
be tried and sentenced for Felony, and would have been 
cashiered for conduct unworthy of a gentleman. 

Under what Act of Parliament can private individuals 
be permitted to flog, imprison, kidnap, burn down dwellings, 
take away life in Central Africa more than in the dominions 
of Her Majesty ? 

And then we read in public journals such phrases as 
these: *‘ The popular imagination has been touched by the 
varied story of the Dark Continent to an unprecedented 
extent. It has been a story which has appealed in trumpet 
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tones ¢o the philanthropist as well as to the mere lover of 





adventure, to the merchant as well as to the geographer, 
and to the Christian missionary eager for the spread of 





































Christ's kingdom as well as to the patriotic politician 
anxious for his nation’s aggrandisement.” 

“Frightful wrongs to be wiped out, deeds of high sur- 
prise to be achieved, virgin countries to be commercially 
exploited, valuable scientific discoveries to be made, myriads 
of people steeped in the grossest idolatry, and regions more 
or less capable of colonization, where no civilized flag floats 
—these are some of the varied elements which have thrown 
a glamour and fascination over Africa and taken men’s 
minds captive.” 

What were the opinions of the celebrated traveller the late 
Dr. Wilhelm Junker? In aconversation the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the S/axdard had with him, he said: “It is 
not necessary for an African explorer to kill people, right 
and left, like a conqueror in an enemy's land. I never 
killed anyone, and mostly travelled without a weapon, 
and still,achieved what I wanted.” The same may be said 
of all the other noble band of English Explorers of Central 
Africa, whose names [| have already recorded. 

Evil examples spread: I now quote from a later work 
the account of another expedition to find Emin Pasha, 
which started from the East Coast of Africa within the 
sphere of British Influence, in spite of the prohibition of the 
British Admiral, and was led by a German, who knew that 
he was breaking the law, and invading a peaceful territory. 

‘“T could not meet fraud effectively at Witu, because the 
only possible means against the fraudulent, that of putting 
suspected men into chains, and punishing deserters with 
the most rigorous severity could not from political con- 
siderations be put into practice.”—Peters’ Mew Light on 
Dark Africa, p. 56. 

“]T began my march without articles of barter, and could 
not pay my way, as Thompson and other people, were 
accustomed to do, by giving tribute to the Native Chiefs.” 


—Ibid., p. 57. 
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“T had even to introduce for my Somali (soldiers) 
corporal punishment, and to inflict it rigorously.”—/é7d., 
p. 58. “I identified a porter, who had left his load and 
fled, and I had him laid in chains, and flogged before all the 
people.” —/d7d., p. 62 :—Violent assault. 

“Continual hindrances compelled me to meet extremities 
with extremities, and, when I found people refusing to let 
me purchase what they possessed, I fell back upon the 
right of self preservation, and the right of arms, which is 
everywhere acknowledged in Africa, and to take what | 
required.” “I took possession of two boats.” —/érd., p. 88 : 
—Robbery. 

“] made up my mind to chain up every doubtful character 
among them.’ —/ézd., p. 89 :—Violent assault. 

“We marched along with herds of thousands of oxen, 
the prize of war.”-—/ézd., p. 93 :—Robbery. 

““T sent my Assistant to get boats: he came back with 
two: the last had cost a few lives, as the Wa-Pokdémo, 
goaded by the Arabs, refused to let us have one.” ‘ Not 
only they assaulted my Assistant, but, when he went away 
with the boat, they shot at him, and he was od/zged to 
return their fire in self-defence, on which occasion four of 
the Wa-Pokémo fell.” —-/ézd., p. 94 :— Murder and Robbery. 

“T despatched six Somali (soldiers) down the River 
Tana to capture the Porters, who would make their way 
there by land, or to shoot them down, and as the Porters 
would not stand, they shot two, and threw their bodies into 
the River.”—/ézd., p. 105 :—Murder. 

‘We discovered a rice-store, declared it to be prize of 
war, and my people revelled in plenty.”—/ézd., p. 107: 
—Robbery. 

“To prevent my people suffering hunger, I was obliged 
to supply myself on my own account from the ripening 
maize-fields. When my men made use of the permission, 
the Wa-Pokémo (the lawful owners) sought to drive them 
away by force, and two of them were wounded by my 
people.” —/d7d., p. 110 :—Robbery and Wounding. 

“T was sufficiently acquainted with the coward7/y tactics 
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of the Wa-Pokomo, to take all three Chiefs into custody 
and to detain them until sufficient corn should be brought 
in for the column.”—/dzd., p. 116 :—Robbery and False 
Imprisonment. 

‘“As soon as I saw they could not procure other guides, 
I was compelled to put these guides into chains, and carry 
them over the steppe.” —/drd., p. 117 :—Kidnapping. 

“] had been obliged to put into practice the expedient 
of chaining the Sultan of the Galla. when he paid his visit, 
or otherwise my column would have run the risk ot 
starving.”—/érd., p. 123 :—Violent assault. 

‘We fired six volleys, and the Sultan and seven of his 
Chiefs were laid low.” —/dzd., p. 141 :-—Murder. 

“T had all the women of the kraal, twenty-three in 
number, brought out of their houses, to carry (the stores) 
into my camp, and some men also as prisoners of war: [| 
took all the stores I could find.” — /éz¢., p. 142 :—Kidnap- 
ping and Robbery. 

“One of my men enjoyed vy guinea-fowl: I gave him an 
emetic to make him give up the stolen (!) goods, and gave 
him twenty-five lashes in presence of all, and as a warning 
to the whole community.”—/dézd.. p. 171 :—Violent assault. 

‘‘T at once had the Sultan knocked down and fettered : 
I took him by the ears, and shoved him on in front as a 
kind of shield towards his tribe: I announced to them, 
that I would release the Sultan, if they brought me five 
sheep and four donkeys: the treaty was sealed by my spit- 
ting several times at the Sultan, while he spat at me: when 
the cattle arrived, I gave them red clothing material, and 
dismissed them.”—/ded., p. 172 :—Robbery. 

“T ordered the Somali to go to the dry ford, and ata 
trumpet signal from me to drive as many head of cattle as 
they could together into our camp; I ordered my people to 
get up a fence for the cattle ‘hat /leaven was going to send 
them, and some sheep and goats came in a crowd, and we 
began slaughtering. [| felt myself morally entirely in the 
right in the measures | had put in action: the people 
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believed that the Devil himself had appeared in the Land, 
and vanished.”—/dzd., p. 177 :—Robbery. 

‘Their intention of paying no respect to our right of 
Property was so apparent, that I determined to take 
vigorous measures, and by 4.30 p.m. we had six hundred 
sheep, and sixty oxen in the enclosures: I gave them a 
serious lesson before the night came on: the village was 
deserted: I ordered everything of value to be taken out, 
and set six houses on fire: it was necessary to make the 
people understand: c'est la guerre.”—/d7d., p. 188 :—Rob- 
bery and Arson. 

“1 arranged, that every attempt at Robbery (on the part 
of the Kikuyu) should be visited with capital punishment, 
and a number suffered for indulging their thievish pro- 





clivities.”—/ézd., p. 214 :—Murder: and who was the real 
robber and thief ? 

“J had endeavoured to engage fifteen fresh Kiktiyu 
porters: the impudent fellows used to go off with the stuffs 
paid in advance: they were at once laid low by bullets, and 
we secured eleven, and compelled them to undertake the 
march into Masai-land, which they detested.” — /ézd., 
p- 216:—Murder and Kidnapping. 

“The only one thing, that makes an impression on the 
Masai is a bullet from a revolver, or double-barrelled gun.” 
—Tbid., p. 222 :—Murder. 

“We made an attack on the Kraal: I was opposed at 
the gate by the elder, with whom I had negotiated on the 
previous day. My third bullet crashed through his temples : 
we killed seven in all.”—J/ézd., p. 236. ‘We found forty- 
three Masai corpses, all killed by bullets in the front, 
but their loss must have been three times that number : 
they had mutilated those (of our party) who had fallen, so 
we made reprisals, and cut the heads off the Masai corpses, 
and hurled them among their countrymen below.”-—/dzd., 
p. 239 :—Murder. 

“When they tried to take forcible possession of the 
tribute, which they demanded, and seized some of JZy 
(their) cattle, three of them were shot down in the act of 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. AA 
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Robbery, and by this means peace was restored to the 
land.”—Jérd., p. 263. Murder :—Who was the Robber ? 

“In the Nera country the Chief demanded Hongo (the 
usual Transit-duty): they endeavoured to intimidate our 
expedition: we fired among them, and I killed three, and 
my companions one. Four paid for their folly with their 
lives.” —J6zd., p. 497 :—Murder: (within the German sphere 
of influence.) 

“ The Wa-Gogo fled in all directions: burning brands 
were flung into their houses: by 4.30 p.m. two villages 
were burnt down: I was not in a position for want of men 
to seize their herds.” —/ézd., p. 529 :—Arson. 

‘We succeeded in seizing two or three hundred head, 
knocking over those of the herdsmen who did not flee.”— 
Lbid., p. 529 :—Robbery and Murder. 

It is said of the great African Forests, that tranquil as 
they appear, Murder is going on in every branch of 
every tree—one animal preying upon another: at every 
moment a little atom of life is being extinguished to satisfy 
the crave of an organisation a little stronger, who a few 
minutes later will have to surrender his poor carcase to 
feed one still larger and stronger. Is this procession of 
Murder and Rapine to be the form of so-called Christianity 
which Christian men are to introduce into Africa? I am 
not the first to notice this feature. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
some years back wrote: ‘‘ Now that we (English and 
Germans) have declared something like a fifth of Africa to 
be subject to our influence, it is one of the most urgent of 
Imperial questions whether the .influence at work is to 
be that of —— and —-— or of men who managed to travel 
through large parts of Africa, or ——- and —— who spent 
their lives there without doing any deeds over which it 
would be well to draw a veil. As it is, not a few English- 
men (and Germans also) feel that they would gladly give up 
all that has been revealed to the world by the Emin Pasha 
Expedition, if they could also wipe out the foul deeds, 
which were done by Englishmen (and Germans also), 
upon it.” 
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I have avoided mention of all names, except so far as it 


was necessary to identify the books quoted. Let the dead 
bury the dead: let the past be effaced from our memory, 
except so far as the experiences gained determine us never 
to allow the same to occur again. What has happened was 
expected to happen. Read the conclusions of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, of which the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone is the only surviving member : it thus summed up its 
lengthy report, supported by voluminous evidence, June 1837: 

‘It is not too much to say, that the intercourse of 
Europeans in general, without any exemption in favour of 
the subjects of Great Britain, has been, unless when 
attended by missionary exertions, a source of many 
calamities to uncivilized nations. 

“Too often their territory has been usurped, their pro- 
perty seized, their numbers diminished, their character 
debased, the spread of civilization impeded. European 
vices and diseases have been introduced amongst them, 
and they have been familiarized with the use of our most 
potent instruments for the subtle or the violent destruction 
of human life, viz., brandy and gunpowder. . 

“It might be presumed that the native inhabitants of 
any land have an incontrovertible right to their own soil ; a 
plain and sacred right, however, which seems not to have 
been understood. Europeans have entered their borders 
uninvited, and, when there, have not only acted as 
if they were undoubted lords of the soil, but have punished 
the natives as aggressors if they have evinced a disposition 
to live in their own country. . . . From very large tracts 
we have, it appears, succeeded in eradicating them; and, 
though from some parts their ejection has not been so 
apparently violent as from others, it has been equally com- 
plete, through our taking possession of their hunting- 
grounds, whereby we have despoiled them of the means 
of existence. 

“The result to ourselves has been as contrary to our 
interests as to our duty ; our system has not only incurred a 
vast load of crime, but a vast expenditure of money and 
AA 
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amount of loss. On the other hand, we trust it will not be 
difficult to show that, setting aside all considerations of 
duty, a line of policy more friendly and just towards the 
natives would materially contribute to promote the civil and 
commercial interests of Great Britain.” 

The remarks of Sir William Harcourt in the House of 
Commons, 1892, are noteworthy : “ The fact that a territory 
came within the sphere of influence of this country conferred 
no rights or power on us over such territory or over its in- 
habitants beyond what we might obtain by means of treaties 
entered into with particular chiefs. Every act of force 
which we committed against natives in territories within 
our sphere of influence was unlawful. If we took an acre 
of land from them we committed a robbery, and if we 
killed a native we committed a murder, because we had no 
right or authority over these men or their land. That 
was the result of our having a sphere of influence.” 

The feeling comes over me, as I write, that we may be 
on the eve of another Gordon and Khartum business in 
U-Ganda at the beginning of next year, 1893. The British 
Public should keep their eyes open in time. 

The Murders and Assaults committed were not only on 
the poor Natives of unknown Central Equatorial Africa— 
the region lying betwixt the basins of the Kongo and the 
Nile, but Sudanese, subjects of the Khedive of Egypt, 
Somali and Gallas of the Region North of the British 
Protectorate, and Slave-porters hired at Zanzibar. The 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, through its 
Council, of which I am a Member, in vain protests against 
the system prevailing in Zanzibar of recruiting Slave- 
porters. I quote their late indignant words : 

“The vast stimulus given to exploration in Africa, 
scientific and commercial, has caused a constantly in- 
creasing demand for porters in a country where there are 
no beasts of burden, and every load has to be carried on 
men’s heads. Agents are not wanting to meet the demand 
for human labour, and the Slave-trade has become stimu- 
lated in order to keep up the supply. 
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“ Testimony exists in abundance, from Dr. Livingstone 
down to Mr. Stanley's latest reports, to show, tiiat the 
Zanzibari Slave has gone through a process of deteriora- 
tion and degradation, which reduces him almost to the 
level of the beast of burden, whose place he has to supply. 
So little are his rights of humanity respected, that, if he 
throws down his load and runs away, it is considered per- 
fectly lawful to shoot him, and in many cases it is acknow- 
ledged, that he has to be kept chained up to prevent his 
absconding. 

“The effect of introducing into a country where free 
labour is the rule, thenks to the enlightened policy of high- 
minded Englishmen, an army of Slaves, who are only 
working by compulsion in order that their masters in 
Zanzibar may be enriched, must not only contaminate the 
native mind, but will fill it with strange ideas and doubts 
as to the consistency of our professed love of human free- 
dom. It may easily be imagined, that where the Anti- 
Slavery policy of England has been loudly proclaimed by 
employers of free labour, the native must be perplexed 
when he sees British officers bring into his country, as 
labourers, men, who were possibly kidnapped from that 
region years before, and who return as the hired Slaves of 
Englishmen. . 

“The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society would, 
therefore, maintain that the A4z77zg of Slaves, and especially 
the carrying them away from their domicile, as stated in 
the foregoing memorandum, is not only in contravention of 
the policy so long pursued by England, but is against the 
spirit of the Acts, that have been passed at various times 
for the extinction of the Slave-trade, and is consequently a 
retrograde movement.” 

Lastly comes the consideration: is the life of a white 
man more precious in the sight of God than that of a black 
man? I have lived too long in India to have a doubt 
about my reply to that question. The sanctity of home; 
the respect due to the weaker sex by all, who claim to be 
treated themselves as gentlemen ; the rights of property ; 
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the right of freedom of the person, and the right even 
to Life itself, are all brushed aside by associations of 
Land-Pirates, and free Buccaneers, called a Geographical 
Expedition, who seek for purposes of their own, to force 
their way from one part of Africa to another, and being 
beyond the limits of civilized jurisdiction to commit with 
impunity felonies such as Murder, Arson, Violent Assault, 
and Kidnapping. I appeal to the tribunal of the Public 
Conscience of Civilized Man, and to the Ruler of the 
Universe. 

It is time fora Protest. In Central Africa there is no pre- 
tence of European colonization, or of peaceful white settlers, 
who wish to make such a country as South Africa and 
Australia their home: but I quote from a book of great 
merit—‘‘ The Colonial Reformer "—the following passages : 
“*Was it absolutely necessary to put the Australian 
aboriginal to death ?’ asked Ernest. 

“*Tt was necessary,’ he replied, ‘to punish (by death) 
any black, who raised his hands with intent to slay any 
white man, for without such a penalty the country would 
become uninhabitable’” (by the white settler: but the 
country belonged to the Black )—p. 200. 

Can we be surprised, if every white man is killed for the 
same reason, when the black has a chance ? 

And again: “If each individual white man were not 
merely one of the units composing a vast system of 
Usurpation, called from time immemorial by the specious 
name of Progress, one couldafford tosympathize with a savage 
for smiting his oppressor. But the world will be very old, 
when that most ancient of laws ceases to have force: ‘ The 
strongest shall possess.’ We preach the law of Right, 
but the older natural doctrine of Might has always pre- 
vailed, so long as one brute, animal or human, is stronger 
than his fellow.’"—/drd., p. 209. 

It is the old story of the invasion of Canaan by the 
Hebrews. 


August 25, 1892. 
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of THE PRESENT POSITION OF CANADA. 
cal 
ies By Lawrence [RWELL. 
ny THE census returns, showing an increase of less than six 
ith hundred thousand men, women and children in ten years, 
It, — have caused much disappointment to Canadians, but, not- 
lic withstanding the attention devoted to the subject by the 
he press, no satisfactory explanation appears to have yet been 
arrived at. Some over-sanguine persons assert, with great 
re- confidence, that the returns have not been taken with suff- 
rs, cient care, and that they cannot be relied upon; while after- 
nd dinner speakers, full of patriotism, boldly declare that five 
at million contented and law-abiding citizens are preferable to 
Ss: twelve times that number of anarchists and socialists—for- 
an getting in their enthusiasm that Canada does not enforce 
any laws protecting herself against objectionable immi- 
h) grants, and that the criminal classes are quite as numerous 
ny in the Dominion as elsewhere. Moreover, the inducements 
Id held out to settlers—such as a hundred and sixty acres of 
he free land—-have not had any marked effect, the statistics 
showing that during the last forty years nearly seventy 
he per cent. of British emigrants have gone to the United 
States, and not over ten to British North America, while 
ot nearly twenty per cent. have found a home in the Austra- 
of lian colonies. 
us Careful investigation shows that the primary cause of the 
ve large influx of immigrants to the United States, is a 
id, strongly -impressed idea that there is more individual 
he liberty under the Stars and Stripes than under a monarchy, 
rt, and that it is easier to obtain a livelihood as an American 
e- citizen than as a resident of Canada. However absurd 
er these notions may appear to the mind of any educated 
person, yet the answers of newly-arrived immigrants of 
he all nationalities, when questioned at the American ports, 
prove that such opinions are widely prevalent, and are 
largely accountable for the preference bestowed upon the 
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United States by those who have determined to leave 
Europe. Another important cause of the large immigra- 
tion to the Republic is the activity of the representatives 
of the steamship Companies plying between New York 
and the various European ports. A regular practice has 
now been established, not only of selling tickets to all who 
have made up their minds to become passengers, but of 
creating emigrants by pointing out the advantages of 
American citizenship. This has become a “brokerage ” 
business, the successsul sub-agent being usually paid a 
commission on each emigrant he may secure. Now this 
system is, as far as I have been able to ascertain, abso- 
lutely unknown to the Canadian steamship Companies ; and 
all that seems to be done by this colony is to keep certain 
Government officials in some of the European cities, who 
are paid salaries, and who appear to do very little to earn 
them. I may mention that during the last session of the 
Canadian Parliament a discussion arose as to the payment 
of a salary to a gentleman in Paris, whose duties consisted 
in entertaining Canadians visiting the Capital of France, 
and looking after emigration. ‘To the latter duty he had, it 
appeared, attended particularly well, having in the course 
of a year, sent one immigrant to this colony. If the agents 
of the steamship companies do their duty honestly, and if 
they tell the truth as to the prospects of employment and 
the rate of wages, they are, no doubt, conferring a benefit 
upon the colony to which they propose to send their pas- 
sengers. But if, on the other hand, they induce their victims 
to believe that an Eldorado awaits them, and that work 
will be unnecessary, then they are doing the country an 
injustice :—an immigrant who wished to profit by such a 
state of affairs would be likely to prove a very undesirable 
addition to the population. However this may be, it must 
be evident to all who have studied the question that emigra- 
tion from Europe to Canada requires much more attention 
on the other side of the water than has up to now been 
devoted to it. 
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That English capital is not as largely invested in 
Canadian enterprises as might be expected has frequently 
been pointed out. The explanation of this is not difficult 
to find. The British capitalist has experienced two classes 
of investments, and neither of them has impressed him 
favourably. First, perfectly genuine undertakings, such as 
the Grand Trunk Railway, which, either from bad manage- 
ment, or some other cause, have not been financially suc- 
cessful. The probable reason of the failure of this enter- 
prise is that, although the railway is upon this continent, 
the directors, who control the general manager, are in 
England, and that official is obliged to waste much time 
in consulting them before taking action upon any vital 
question. This, together with the well-known fact that 
the management is conducted upon English, and not upon 
American principles, gives an insight into the cause of the 
small dividends upon the shares in this railway. The 
absence of success in many other undertakings must be 
attributed to similar causes. The second class of invest- 
ments consists of bogus companies, such as the Dead Meat 
Company of Three Rivers (near Montreal), of which the 
late Minister of Public Works (Sir Hector Langevin) was 
a director, and the Canadian Pacific Colonization Company, 
with which Canon Hayman, formerly head - master of 
Rugby, was prominently connected. The less said about 
this class, perhaps, the better. It differs in no respect 
from similar companies in other countries. The British 
investor has been unfortunate in his dealings in Canada, 
and is no longer disposed to risk his money in this colony. 
To talk to him of the remarkable success of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, produces a reply that though the Govern- 
ment has assisted the company by contributing cash and 
land to the extent of a hundred million dollars and by 
guaranteeing the dividends upon some of the shares, yet 
the ordinary stock is quoted as being under par. 

The net debt of the Dominion is over two hundred and 
thirty million dollars, being more than forty-five dollars per 
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head of the population, and it at present costs thirty-six 
million dollars a year to govern the country, two-thirds of 
this amount being raised by a tariff upon imports. Since 
1868, the year after the Confederation of the Provinces, 
the debt has been more than trebled, and the annual ex- 
penditure has gradually grown from fourteen and a half 
million dollars to thirty-nine millions in 1886, the excep- 
tionally high amount spent during that year being due to 
the rebellion in the North West Territories. The trade of 
the colony, however, does not show any corresponding 
increase. In 1874 the imports amounted to 128 million 
dollars and the exports to 89 millions. In 1890 the 
imports had decreased seven millions, and the exports 
had only increased by that amount, the total foreign trade 
being less than in the years 1882 and 1883. The wheat 
production in bad years, such as 188g and 1890, has been 
little above the requirements of the population, the export 
of wheat and flour being about a million bushels, while that 
of the United States was more than seventeen times that 
quantity. The population—three and a half millions in 
1871——has, in the past twenty years, only increased a 
million and a half, a fact which conveys the unpleasant 
intelligence that many European emigrants, who originally 
came to this country, have since left for the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. The railway system in the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890 has been more than doubled; but in 
this, as well as in carriage of freight, the increase cannot be 
compared with that of the United States, where we find an 
addition in mileage, in the same period, of over seventy 
thousand miles,—the Canadian increase being from 6,891 
miles to 13,325, the American from 84,393 to 161,397. 
With the credit of Great Britain at her back, with a smali 
but industrious population, and an area of three and a half 
million square miles, it must be admitted that the Dominion 
ought to have made a better show. Her lumber trade is 
the finest in the world, her fisheries are certainly good; yet 
her total trade is only upon the scale of a single Australian 
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colony, although the population is larger than that of all 
the Australian colonies combined. The public revenue 
and debt are small compared with other colonies, the debt 
being one-third of that of Australasia, although the terri- 
torial area is about the same. The ‘“ National Policy” (a 
highly protective tariff) has, it is claimed, assisted manufac- 
turers ; but the home market is small and the products of the 
factories do not appear to be exported to any large extent. 

It will be readily allowed that young colonies are justified 
in borrowing English capital at a low rate of interest to 
carry out public works, while colonial capital is employed 
upon undertakings for which British money would probably 
not be lent. But these public works should be of such a 
character as to form a lasting benefit to the country, and 
there ought to be a certainty that, when completed, the 
expenditure would cease. In Canada, in many instances, 
this has not been the case ; the Inter-colonial Railway, for 
example, cost the Dominion nearly fifty million dollars, and 
is worked by the Government at an annual loss of at least 
four hundred thousand dollars, exclusive of the interest 
upon the original expenditure. 

Besides the Federal debt, all the provinces, except 
Ontario, have liabilities of their own. The Province of 
Quebec has a debt of over eleven million dollars, an annual 
expenditure of four million, with a revenue somewhat under 
that amount. This Province seems to be getting into 
difficulties, from which, as far as appearances go at present, 
it will have some trouble in extricating itself. Some of the 
cities, notably Toronto (Ontario), are also heavily in debt 
without sufficient to show for it. Here one may see some 
distance from the centre of the city, block-paved streets 
with gas lamps and water pipes, but with few, if any, 
houses,—these local improvements (as they are called) 
having been carried out at the suggestion of some alder- 
man, who was either interested in the locality, or who was 
connected with real estate speculators who were. It costs 
over $850,000 a year to pay the salaries of the twelve 
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hundred persons employed by the above-named city ; that 
amount being one-third of the revenue from taxation, out- 
side the local improvement rate the general debt being over 
eleven million dollars, and the population under 190,000. 

I have carefuily avoided all reference to controversial 
questions; I have neither expressed approval of a pro- 
tective policy, nor have I condemned it, my object being 
simply to state the facts as they exist. Without touching 
upon politics, however, I may say that the system of one 
man one vote is not in force in elections for the Dominion 
Parliament, nor is that of equal electoral districts; a man 
may have any number of votes in different constituencies, 
and the constituencies vary very considerably in size. That 
this state of things is a source of weakness which enables cor- 
rupt ministers to do a good deal of “gerrymandering ”’ is, of 
course, evident upon the face of it, and requires no com- 
ment. 

The recent exposures at Ottawa show that corruption 
flourishes in somewhat unexpected places. It is admitted 
that one firm of contractors robbed the country of a million 
dollars, that engineers and civil servants accepted bribes, 
and that the minister of a department involved was on very 
intimate terms with, at least, one of the incriminated 
persons. The fact is that Canada has arrived at a 
critical period in her career; the time has now been 
reached when the people should open their eyes and 
should make a distinct move. Unless this be done, un- 
less a determination be made to insist upon pure govern- 
ment, whether it be in Dominion politics, or in city adminis- 
tration, the fate of Canada is sealed. She will continue to 
sink until she reaches the level of a South American re- 
public. Should that time arrive 
cerely that it never may 


and I trust most sin- 








there need be no fear of the 
Dominion being annexed to the United States—the Great 
Republic would not accept a bankrupt country as a gift. 


I refrain from referring at any length to the well-known 
Pacific scandals. The fact that the Government at that 
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time in office bribed the constituencies, is simply a matter 
of history. Were the people of Canada sufficiently careful 
of their public men, all connected with that unsavoury affair 
would have been compelled to retire permanently from 
public life; but in this, as in other matters, a marked 
apathy appears to have taken hold of the entire popula- 
tion. 

Abortive legislation abounds in Canada. Factories Acts, 
for instance, have been passed both in Ontario and Quebec 
with the object of preventing child-labour in mills and 
factories. In Ontario two years elapsed before any in- 
spectors were appointed. In Quebec the Act was passed 
in 1885, and, although it prohibits the employment of boys 
under twelve and girls under fourteen, yet both sexes are still 
employed who are under those ages. The statutes of the 
two Provinces are not uniform, but a desire for a Dominion 
Act does seem to be slowly growing. The Ontario Legis- 
lature, having apparently no more serious work to attend 
to, has recently passed a bill to prevent smoking by boys 
of tender age. Although such an act may be desirable in 
theory, it must be evident to the veriest tyro in the prin- 
ciples of legislation that such a law cannot be enforced, and 
must prove inoperative. 

The export trade of the Dominion generally, is growing, 
but slowly ; and the lumber trade in particular, is not making 
the progress which would be expected. 


DURING THE) DURING THE DURING THE 





aiid FISCAL YEAR FISCAL YEAR FISCAL YEAR 
i Zs lkNDING JUNE 30, ENDING JUNE 30, ENDING JUNE 30, 
| 18809. 1890. 1891. 
$ $ { 
Produce of the Forests! 24,469,256 27,289,264 | 25,865,868 
Fish - : - 753295735 8,524,508 | 9,896,533 
Animals - -| 24,693,593 26,630,672 27,248,266 
Agricultural Products -' 17,192,149 £7,245,575 18,301,152 
Produce of the Mines -' 4,67 3,203 5,126,131 5,977;730 


Manufactures - z 4,899,088 6,388,064 6,985,461 


(The fiscal year in Canada commences on July rst and ends on June 3oth.) 
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The statistics for the second half of last year are not yet 
published, but there is reason to suppose that the export of 
metals, as compared with the corresponding half of the 
previous year has increased half a million dollars, this being 
practically due to the working of the nickel mines at Sud- 
bury (Ontario) the output of which during the fiscal year 
ending in June 1891, amounted to $210,000. The success 
of the Canadian apple in the British Market has now been 
well demonstrated, the shipments last season consisting of 
half a million barrels. 

The principal imports to the Dominion from Great 
Britain are iron and steel, woollen and cotton manufactured 
goods. The consumption of iron and steel has remained 
stationary for some years and is not now more than a 
sixteenth part of that of the United States. The imports 
of other commodities from the United Kingdom are not 
increasing to any marked extent. 

In 1890 Canada bought fifty-two million dollars worth of 
various commodities from the United States, and forty-three 
million dollars worth from Great Britain. As evidence that 
Canadian affection for the Motherland is largely a matter 
of sentiment, I would point out that the tariff upon the 
American importations amounted to one million three 
hundred thousand dollars less than that upon the British, 
although the value of the former exceeded that of the 
latter by nine million dollars. 

John Bull may take comfort in the fact that if Canada 
transfers her trade ex dloc to the United States, as has 
been suggested, by a differential tariff in favour of that 
country, she will not inflict irreparable injury upon Great 


Britain. It is true that the annual Canadian exports to 
England are larger than British exports to Canada ; but 
it must be remembered that the Dominion owes a large 
sum to the Mother-country, and the interest must be 
remitted in produce. Canada is not indispensable to the 
United Kingdom as a source, either of food supply, or 
of raw material for manufactures. Lumber is abundant 
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elsewhere ; in breadstuffs she will not be able to compete 
with the United States for many years to come, and her 
export of manufactured goods is insufficient to be worthy 
of any notice. 

Wages are somewhat higher than in Great Britain, and 
the general condition of the working classes is better, the 
necessities of life being lower in price, with one important 
exception, viz., rents of houses in cities, which are out of 
all proportion to the wages earned. Even if houses can be 
obtained comparatively cheaply in the suburbs, the cost of 
street cars will, when added to the rent, considerably in- 
crease the expenditure of a family. 

Among minor matters, I may say that the Orangemen 
and Roman Catholics still continue occasionally to insult 
each other ; and, notwithstanding the creation by the British 
North America Act, of separate schools for Roman Catholic 
children, the Protestants appear anxious to again reopen 
the question. 

The political parties in this colony differ principally as to 
their fiscal policy. While the Conservatives advocate a 


ae 


highly protective tariff, the Reformers favour ‘“ unrestricted 
reciprocity’ with the United States, which is explained to 
mean absolute free trade between the two countries, and 
a common tariff against the rest of the world. A few 
persons are to be found who openly demand political union 
with the American Republic: they are chiefly satellites of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, who possesses the unfortunate faculty 
of espousing the unpopular side of almost every question 
upon which he expresses an opinion. I must add that 
followers of the late Mr. Cobden are not numerous, but there 
are signs that a free-trade party is gradually being formed. 

The proximity of Canada to the British Isles constitutes 
a frequent subject of conversation and there is, of course, 
no doubt, that Halifax is nearer to Milford Haven than 
New York is to Liverpool; but it must be remembered 
that the danger of icebergs by the former, and more 
northerly route, is greater than by the latter. Further, 
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the subsidy recently offered for a fast mail service between 
Canada and England does not appear to have been 
enthusiastically responded to, probably because steamers 
equal to the “ Teutonic,” or ‘‘ City of Paris” could not be 
made to pay upon the Canadian route. 

The military force of Canada consists of about 38,000 
men, resembling the British volunteers, a number which is 
certainly below the requirements of the case. Considering 
the extremely remote prospect of any attack upon the 
Australian colonies, it seems a most remarkable fact that 
more should have been done there for purposes of defence 
than in the Dominion. No doubt we must look upon the 
United States as a friendly power ; but the frontier between 
Canada and that country, being of great length and purely 
arbitrary, the condition of the Dominion cannot be described 
as that of a colony of the highest class, until she possesses a 
defensive force which would have some chance of repelling 
an attack. War between the United States and Creat 
Britain is, of course, most improbable ; yet it is a possibility 
for which Canada ought to be prepared. At present, how- 
ever, she is numerically weak in men, and has no proper 
equipments or reserves of arms; nor is it too much to say 
that if war were declared, the St. Lawrence and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would be lost very quickly. In the words 
of Sir Charles Dilke, “compared with Canada, Switzerland 
itself is a first class military power.” So long as Canada 
neglects her defence, her desire to avoid annexation to the 
United States can hardly be regarded as altogether sincere. 
The Dominion having, moreover, an extensive shipping 
trade, makes no attempt towards defending it. The land 
defence is poorly provided for; but maritime defence in the 
form of ships does not exist at all, with the exception of 
what Great Britain provides at the cost of the people of the 
United Kingdom. The effect upon Great Britain of the 
absence of any sufficient means of defending Canada should 
not be lost sight of. If the Dominion were not a British 
possession, the United Kingdom and the United States 
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would each be invulnerable by the other, from a military 
point of view. As it is Great Britain stands at a dis- 
advantage in any negotiations with the United States, 
British statesmen being compelled to hesitate before insist- 
ing upon their rights when discussions with the American 
Republic arise. Whether this immense disadvantage is 
compensated for by the benefits of a Canadian trans-conti- 
nental railway, time alone can show. 

The position of Canada as regards the Mother-country is 
worthy of notice. The Dominion has no power to make 
her own treaties ; she has no representative at Washington, 
except the British Minister, who is not usually chosen on 
account of his knowledge of Canadian affairs; and she has 
no voice in the appointment of her Governor-General. 
That the Imperial Government might make some decided 
reforms in these, as well as in other matters, is the opinion 
of many well-informed Canadians. 

Mr. Laurier, the leader of the Opposition in the Dominion 
House, speaking at a banquet at Boston on Novem- 
ber 17th, said : 

“Though there is at this moment no desire in Canada 
for immediate independence, the Liberal party believes that 
the time has come when the powers of self government that 
we have are not adequate to our present development. We 
believe that we should be endowed with another power, 
that is the power of making our own commercial treaties. 
This is the reform that we have laboured for in years past. 
We have not yet succeeded, but we see the day not very 
far distant when we shall succeed, and this will be one of 
the first reforms which we shall have from the British 
Government; and | am sure no opposition will come from 
the British Government ; because we will relieve the foreign 
office from a great deal of troublesome work which it has 
to do at this moment in our behalf, especially with the 
Government of the United States.” 

Lord Dufferin, when Viceroy, no doubt, took vreat 
interest in this colony and her welfare ; but that can hardly 
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be said of Lord Stanley, who was actually away on a fishing 
expedition when the Larkin-Connolly scandal was being 
investigated. Concerning Lord Lorne, a trivial incident 
will illustrate the amount of interest taken by him in the 
people of the Dominion. In 1888, the Presbyterian 
Assembly, upon the recovery of the Princess Louise from a 
serious illness, presented her husband with a costly address. 
A few months ago this address was exhibited for sale in 
the window of a second-hand shop in Ottawa. The ex- 
Governor-General has since taken steps to recover this 
present; but the value he placed upon it, and the regard he 
possessed for the feelings of the donors can be estimated 
by the fact that he discovered the loss of the gift only when 
he heard of its appearance in the second-hand shop. 

The idea of Imperial Federation may be growing, but at 
present it remains a theory which nobody has put into 
practical shape. Sir Charles Tupper’s scheme has been 
generally condemned as both impossible and undesirable, and 
Mr. Howard Vincent's suggestion of the return of the United 
Kingdom to protection under the name of “ Fiscal Federa- 
tion” is opposed by all classes of the English people. 

Great Britain is, I fear, becoming disgusted with Canada, 
her corruption, her slow growth, and her protectionism ; and 
if the bulk of her population expressed a distinct desire to 
cut the political cable, it is possible that there would be no 
very strong opposition upon the part of John Bull. 


Toronto, Canada, June 21st, 1892. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THEIR SACRED LITERATURE, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SO-CALLED 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


A STUDENT of the sacred books of the ancient Egyptians 
does not pursue the subject far before finding it quite 
impossible to appreciate the peculiarities and razson adétre 
of the greater portion of them, unless their metaphysical 
and mythological character is adequately understood. All 
of what may be termed their theological works at present 
in Our possession are connected in some way or other with 
their tombs, and their contents spring from the doctrines 
held by them as to the consequences to the soul resulting 
from human death, and their views as to the relations 
between the spirit and the body during life and after death.* 
Unless, for instance, some correct conception is grasped 
of their psychological principles, not only the contents and 
imagery of most of their sacred literature will be a complete 
chaos to the inquirer, but the very ideas and train of 
thought which gave them origin will be lost to us. Once, 
however, the key to the seemingly meaningless confusion, 
and profusion, of mythological and mystical writings afforded 
by an explanation of their psychology and cosmology is 
provided, much that previously appeared impossible to 
understand in the matter, arrangement, and objects for 
which the works were written becomes comparatively clear. 
Then the cause for such an abundance of what may be 
termed lugubrious literature, because of its having some direct 
or indirect connection with the tomb, becomes apparent. 
The extraordinary manner in which descriptions, both 
verbal and pictorial, of almost every event in life in some 
way or other come to form a part of these semi-sepulchral 


See Etude de la Religion Egyptienne, by Lefébure, in Revue del Histoire des Religions, 
vol. 14, p. 20. 
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volumes is accounted for; and although many years of 
patient research and, it is to be hoped, successful excavations 
in Egypt must yet elapse before we can hope to accurately 
occupy their mental standpoint, yet sufficient insight into it 
may even now be obtained to enable us to view in some 
similar order of ideas their sacred writings as they appeared 
and appealed to them. 

As far as we can at present understand Egyptian meta- 
physical doctrines as to the destination and experiences of 
the soul after death, it appears that in their ideas the 
extinction of the vital spark* immediately produced an 
important change in the spiritual economy, for the soul 
thereupon became divided into 4 partst—one the La, or 
soul proper, which went away to Hades (Amenti), or the 
nether world, at sunset on the day of death, generally being 
supposed to accomplish the journey in the form of a human- 
headed bird ;{ and the Xa, or shade (ezdo/on), which either 
remained for ever on earth near the mummy, and therefore 
in the tomb, or if it was supposed to ever temporarily 
rejoin the Ba, was at any moment able to return to earth 
beside the corpse. The other divisions of the spirit were 
the shade Azazdzt,|| and the luminous spirit Ahouw, and 
sometimes a sort of composite spirit is delineated uniting 
the figures of all four.‘ 


* Maspero and Flinders Petrie, however, think the Pharaohs had a Ka spirit while 
alive on earth, and that the Cartouche contained the Aa@name. (See Hezue Critique, 
13th Aug., 1888, and Rev. de / Hist. des Religions, vol. 18, p. 231.) 

+ Dr. Diimichen in his Gradpalast des Patuamenap, Leipzig, 1884, etc., says that the 
Egyptians distinguished six elements in man, all possessing in some sense a material 
nature. The Azat (or body, the Greek swya), the Sako, the Ad or heart, the Aa, the 
Ba, and the Ahazbit or shade. 

+ Some texts speak of the soul being ferried over the river of death and others of its 
being carried to the other world by Thoth. Professor Kern, ina recent monograph upon 
Greek representations of winged figures representing the souls of deceased persons, 
divides them into two classes: I. The ezdo/a which are of a particular individual and 
always in the usual human form, either nude, clothed, or in armour. II. Other represen- 
tations upon Attic /ecythz: these have no individualisation, are always winged, and 
appear beside a tomb, or death-bed, or at the entrance to Hades. These are not the 
souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthesteria, but are the souls of the wicked 
who cannot find rest. (See ‘‘ Classical Review,” 1891.) 

§ See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology, 1885, p. 212. 

|| See Birch, 7vazsactions of the Society of Bib. Arch., vol. 8, p. 390. 

“| These forms were, however, quite distinct, and could separately attend each other. 
Chapter 92 of the Book of the Dead speaks of opening the tomb to the spirit Ba and to 
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The earth-dwelling ghost, or Ka, appears to have been 
represented to an Egyptian mind as an exact but ethereal 
and invisible counterpart of the deceased, and it was to 
this double invisible image of the defunct that the sepulchral 
worships were addressed. 

Invisible, and in a sense spiritual, as this shade of the 
dead one was, yet he (or it) was to such an extent of the 
earth earthy as to be supposed to feel gratified, appeased, 
and nourished by the offerings and sacrifices made to him.* 
That, although what may be termed ethereal, his appetite 
was somewhat difficult to satisfy may be gathered from the 
fact that the favourite address to him at the ceremonials was 
to the effect that thousands of cakes, of birds, of libations, 
of beer or wine, of fruits and vegetables, and joints of 
meat, have been presented. Whether, however, being a 
spirit, he was thought to communicate his sense of satisfac- 
tion to his more essentially spiritual duplicate, the Ba, 
undergoing the many conflicts of the other world, passing 
its mystical gates, and fighting its demons and serpents, it 
is to be hoped duly provided with his ‘book of the dead,” 
so essential in such crises, and then being there judged in 
the great hall of double truth, and passing the examination 
triumphantly, he finally is free to traverse earth and sky, 
this world and the next, in company with Ra; by right of 
being spiritually and mystically united to Osiris, is not quite 
certain. But it is certain that the magnificent halls and 
ornamental paintings and contents of a rich Egyptian tomb, 
whether of monarch or subject, were constructed, adorned, 
and furnished not for the mummy himself who lay uncon- 
scious, immured, and walled up in the eternal silence of the 
secret crypt, deep down in the rock, or in the earth, enclosed 
probably in a triple coffin fast in a sarcophagus of granite, 
but for his Ka spirit’s satisfaction here, or in case of the 
the shade Avaibit. See Maspero, Revue de [Histoire de Religions, 15, p. 269, and 
Pierret, Panthéon Egyptien, pp. 58 and 60. 

* Chapter 105 of the Book of the Dead is entitled “chapter for giving provisions to 


the Aa,” and the 106th chapter is The Chapter ‘‘ of giving abundance each day to the 
defunct in Memphis.” Maspero, Le Livre des Morts, 285. 
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funerary furniture, utensils, etc., for the use and benefit of 
the Ba in the other world. 

For them the so-called Ka priest’s endowments were 
devised so that the sacrifices should never cease, and thus 
the Ka be nourished here; and the offerings* having also 
been rendered to Osiris by the priest, the god would restore 
a portion of them? to nourish the spirit in the other world. 
For them the large statue and the Ushabti, or miniature 
ones, were moulded, carved, and graven—the first, an exact 
counterpart of the Ka’s former habitat, the corpse, so that 
it would be to him a congenial home ; the second, images, 
not of the defunct, but of the “ fellahin,” furnished with 
hoe and basket, who would be his substitutes when the Ba 
spirit in Amenti was drawn in the conscription for the corvée 
of the gods. 

That the Ka might have his statue-form insured to him, 
preserved from the rough hands of tomb-robbers, it was 
often deposited in an inner chamber, and, in case the Ka 
was not quite pleased with the carven reproduction of his 
former body, sometimes more than one such statue was 
provided that he might select for domicile the one suiting 
him best ; care, however, was taken by making small! secret 
passages between the sacrificial hall and the inner statue 
chamber that the Ka spirit should scent the incense and 
the sacrifices, hear the prayers and chanted hymns, or the 
gentle dropping of the libation liquids on the ceremonial 
days. Nearly every arrangement of these  sepulchral 
matters appears to have had a kind of double object,” the 


* A short form of the formula of offerings is as follows: ‘‘ Royal offering to Osiris in 
the land of the inhabitants of the Amenti, the lord of Abydos that he may give offerings 
in bread, liquid, oxen, geese, linen, incense, wax, all good and pure things of which a 
god lives to the person of the crown bearer Hor-em-saf.””. See Wiedemann, ‘‘ Two dated 
monuments at the Hague,” in Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch., June, 1885. 

+ The offerings at the great annual Osiris festival at Abydos were supposed to be 
shared by the innumerable souls who had become ‘‘ Osirians”” or mystical forms of the 
god. Chapters 141 and 142 of the Book of the Dead are the formulze by means of which 
the justified dead takes his share of the feast. ev. del’ Hist. des Religions, vol. 15, p. 310. 


+ The following is a good specimen of a text of sacrifices to the gods for the benefit of 


the dead. ‘‘ Royal offering to Ptah. Sokaris, to Anubis the lord of the land of Mater ; to 
Seb the first of the Gods, to Osiris lord of Abydos, that they may give offerings, 1,000 
of bread and liquid, 1,000 of oxen and geese, 1,000 of clothes, 1.000 of incense, 1,000 
of wax, 1,000 of all good and pure things of (or on) which lives a god to the person of the 
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intention being not only for the delectation of the tomb- 
dwelling * Kat spirit, but to supply the wants of the far-away 
Ba. Thus it was more particularly for the entertainment 
of the ghostly Ka during the intervalst between the sacrificial 
days that some literary enjoyment was provided ina papyrus, 
or upon a stone or wooden tablet. The contents of these 
were generally, though not always, of a theological character, 


scribe, of the Nomos, the scribe of the temple, Sen-tes, deceased. His wife was the 
favourite of King Aftenu, deceased.” A stelé at Karlsruhe: see Wiedemann, in Proc. 
Soc. Bib. Arch., 1886, p. 96. 

* Some texts speak of aliment being bestowed on the Ba and Ka of the same person. The 
funerary invocation of Nekht Ames (see Lepsius, Devhmaler, Abth. III., 114, i.) says, — 
** May my soul not be turned back when it wishes to come forth, may it receive the cakes 
of the lord of eternity ”: then, later on, ‘“‘ May water be received by the hands of the Ka 
minister (priest). Let him have possession of bread, of beer, upon whichever table his 
Ka pleases.” 

+ The following is a specimen of a text offering the sacrifices to the double direct. It 
is from a stele at Akhmin, and is to be found in the * Rapport au Ministre de l’Instruction 
Publique sur une Mission dans la Haute Egypte, 1884-5, par U. Bouriant,” p. 380. ‘‘ The 
Osirian, prophet and scribe Hor-Imhotep, justified (#axertt) son of the prophet and 
scribe Hor-Aukh, justified born of the lady, Ta-xrut-Khem. Proscynem to Osiris 
Kheut-Amenti, great god, lord of Abydos, to Sokaris Osiris, great god in Apu, to Khem, 
lord of Apu, King of the Gods, to Isis, the great divine mother in Apu, to Horus, son of 
Isis, great god ; to Nephtys, the divine sister, to Anubis, in his Temple great god, lord of 
Toser; to Amset ; to Hapi; to Tua Mautf, and to Khebsennu ; to all the gods and 
goddesses who are in Apu and Sennu, that they may grant the sacred offerings, oxen, birds, 
wine, milk, incense, oil, tissues, fresh water and all things good, pure, and agreeable and 
sweet that heaven gives, that earth produces, and that the Nile brings forth from his cavern, 
the agreeable breezes which come forth from Shou, the zephyrs of the north which come 
forth from Tefnut, the life which comes forth from Ka eternally; to the double of the 
Osirian prophet and scribe, [lor-Imhotep, justified, son of the prophet Hor-Aukh, justified, 
born of the lady player on the excellent sistrum Ta-xhrut-Nhem justified. 

** He says Oh ! all ye priests, scribes, magi who go to the mountain of Sennu “ (a hill 
to the west of Akhmin), ‘‘ regard this stone, chant before all the gods and goddesses who 
are in Apu, and before the divine lunead which is in Sennu, that they grant that my name 
be remembered on earth and that the son of my son remain in my house without inter- 
ruption eternally.” 

+ The number of festivals upon which the provisions should be offered was very great. 
An inscription at Beni-Hassan, which embodies an endowment of a Na priest with lands 
sufficient to provide the sacrifices, says, ‘* | decreed funerary provisions for every feast of 
the Necropolis, for the feast of the beginning of the year, for the feast of the great year 
for the feast of the little year, for the feast of the end of the year ; for the great feast, for 
the feast of the great heat, for the feast of the little heat, for the feast of the five inter- 
calary days, for the feast (of throwing the sand ?) for the feast of the 12 months, for every 
feast of the living and the dead.” 

A stelé in Lepsius, Devkmiler, translated by Mr. Budge, says, ** May my soul 
receive the cakes of the lord of eternity, may it come into the presence every day, on the 
festival of the new moon, on the festival of the month, on the festival of the sixth day, on 

the festival of the half month on the festival of ‘ Maka,’ on the festival of Thoth, on the 
festival of the rising of Ames, on the festival of the rising of Sothis, on the festival of the 
great heat, on that of the little heat, on the festival of the altar, on the festival of the 
receiving of the Nile water, and all festivals of Osiris at the beginning ot the seasons.” 
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but sometimes of so realistic a nature as to be more suitable 
to perusal by the Ka of an adult mummy than one of tender 
age. But these literary offerings, to whose provision we 
owe the preservation of well-nigh all we have of Egyptian 
literature, were also intended to accompany the Ba some- 
times, and, in that case, to insure their death in this world, 
and consequent departure to the next, were purposely 
fractured or torn. 

To render the Ka perfectly and unceasingly happy, and 
to sustain the life of the Ba, doubtless the sacrifices* and 
offerings should continue daily without intermission, and so 
no more kingly act could be performed than to erect a temple, 
which in reality was nothing more than a deity’s sacrificial 
hall, where the Pharaoh or his high priests could without 
ceasing propitiate with offerings the Ka spirit of one of the 
Gods who under the divine dynasties of the golden age had 
ruled over Egypt. 

To the mighty temple some untoward times might bring 
a season when the daily sacrifice would cease. In the 
tombs of subjects, who had not a nation to defray for them 
the cost of a continuous worship as had the king,7 the re- 
striction of expense caused the intervals between the sacri- 
ficial functions to be wide. Therefore, lest the spirit 
hovering near the temple or the sepulchre should miss the 
customary worship, and Osiris, the great god of the other 
world, find the ceremonies and offerings lacking which. so 
long as continued, propitiated him to defend and sustain by 
his almighty powerf{ the Ba spirit dwelling in his domains, 

* M. Maspero says, ‘* The Ba was, like the Ka, dependent upon the gifts that the 
survivors offered to him, or rather to the gods for him,” adding “this shows he was 
mortal ;” but this is an assumption, as the spirit appears to have been supposed to suffer 
agonies of famine if the offerings were neglected, but is not stated to die therefrom. 

7 The offerings had to be very numerous. As they were permitted to be eaten by the 
priests, the weight laid by these sacerdotalists on the value of large quantities for funeral 
ceremonies is easily explained. They had to be also of numerous kinds. Dr. Diimichen, 
in his Grabpalast des Patuwamenap, enumerates 122 objects which should be presented, 
and the pictorial representations of edible fruits are so extensive as to assist in explaining 
Egyptian botanical names. See Maspero, in Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch., 1891. 

+ Maspero shows that whilst in many tombs the inscriptions give the offerings of 


comestibles direct to the defunct, who without further formality was imagined to feed 
upon them, in others everything was offered to the gods with the condition that they 
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the courts of the stately temples, the entrance hall and 
sometimes every portion of the tomb tunnelled in the 
mountain side, the walls of the funerary chamber erected 
above the trench descending to the lonely Masteba ex- 
cavated in the soil, whether it be the tiny temple of some 
subject or the mighty pyramid guarding a monarch, were 
covered with the hieroglyphic texts of sacred rituals, magic 
formulz, and pictorial representations of sacrificial rites. 

The Ka being but an immaterial spirit, immaterial repre- 
sentation sufficed him well, and, as has been aptly said by 
M. Loret,* this pale reflection of a human being was easily 
contented. The repetitions of the sort of religious necro- 
mancy by which the performance of certain actions was 
supposed to give the power to breathe, hear, see and speak 
to the soul in the next world were, however, necessary, and 
so were the sacrifices and libations to Osiris in order that 
the god might sustain the spirit there. These ceremonies 
appear to have answered the double purpose of satisfying 
Osiris and the Ka who, until the anniversary for their cele- 
bration came round and the Ka priest and his hierophants 
entered the tomb to perform the mysteries once more, had 
to content himself by a perusal of their recital on its walls. 
There were depicted not only the ceremonies themselves, 
but in the peculiarly elaborate manner in which Egyptian 
thought loved to treat every subject from its minute begin- 
nings, every act required to produce the materials for 
sacrifice and the manufacture of the instruments employed ; 


spared a portion for the deceased. These two methods of presenting offerings cor- 
responded to the different idiosyncrasies of the A@ and the /a: for a spirit occupying 
the tomb no more was required than to deposit there before his image the beef, venison, 
wine, oil, etc., etc., and then retire, that he might enjoy them. For the Aa in the other 
world the problem of feeding was more complicated, for notwithstanding his change of 
residence he hungered and thirsted as of yore. Man, however, being powerless, the gods 
had to assist. Osiris or Anubis, or others, accepted the task with complaisance, deduct- 
ing, however, for themselves a goodly proportion of the repast as recompense for their 
condescension. The material foods, of course, did not go to the Aa spirit but their spirit, 
or Ba, whilst they remained in the grave, hence to coerce their spirit to pass into the 
other world to the Aa the prayers and formule at their dedication. Sometimes, however, 
the gods are invoked to share the offerings given to them with the sepulchral A@ spirit as 
well as to the distant Ba soul. Rev. de Hist. des Religions, vol. 12, p. 135. 
* Loret, La Zombe d'un Ancien Egyptien, Annales, Musée Guimet, X. 530, etc. 
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e.g., *the ploughing and hoeing, sewing, reaping, binding, 
and threshing of the grain, the loading of it upon asses, 
and deposit in the granary, with the scribe registering the 
amount. Then the grinding of the flour, making it into 
bread, and baking the sacrificial loaves, and the inevitable 
scribe counting them when done, or again the brewing the 
beer, and making the wine and pouring them into vases, 
each carefully closed and sealed. 

Then the pastoral life :—providing requisite animals is 
portrayed from first to last, not forgetting the act of 
generation, the birth ; and the youthful gambols ; the daily 
pastorage and driving to the watercourse to drink as the 
sun sinks towards the west, guarded from the waiting 
crocodiles by watchmen, aided by the chanting of magic 
formulz to render inert this dreaded foe, and the passage 
home to the farm. Or again, the waterfowl being hunted 
by the river bank or in the marshes of the Delta, struck 
down by the unerring boomerang or snared in the fowler’s 
net, or tame fowl being fattened for the fatal day; the 
geese having their beaks opened and the food forcibly in- 
serted. Then the fishermen in light papyrus boats hurling 
their spears or casting nets, while interspersed among the 
pictures are the dainty hieroglyphic explanations giving the 
title to each act and the very words of the actors, their 
songs as they drive the cattle, or march to the fields, the 
jests of the rival shepherds and boatmen, the quarrels and 
ribaldry of the rowers, the husbandman apostrophising the 
fisherman from the bank, the donkey boy’s boast that his 
animal will carry the greatest load to the mill, or his male- 
dictions on his beast who requires the united efforts of four 
or more drivers to induce him to receive his burden. The 
song started by the overseer to encourage his workers 
under the burning sun, and the pcor fellah’s exclamation of 
delight when he is permitted by the task-master to drink a 
deep draught of the welcome beer. 


* These scenes must not be confounded with the very similar texts and paintings 
descriding the pastoral and agricultural life of the Aa spirit in the Elysian fields, which 
form part of the ‘* Ritual of the Dead,” or of the *‘ Book of the Tuat,” and other similar 
works. 
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Then the cutting of the blocks from the quarry to form 
the funerary statues, the sculptors carving them, slaves 
drawing them upon runners to the tomb, and an official 
sprinkling the ground to prevent the runners firing by 
friction, and the priests pouring libations and burning 
incense. Then the death of the sacrificial ox, and the 
cutting it up so as to obtain the portions most requisite for 
the sepulchral ceremonial, and finally the long procession 
bearing the tables of offerings, and the fruits, birds, gazelles, 
beer, wine, flowers, limbs of the animals which had been 
cut up, vases, perfumes, and all the paraphernalia the uses 
of which are elaborately illustrated in the ‘“* Apro, or Book 
of funerals.”* 

These symbolical representations were, however, not only 
indicative of preparations for ceremonies to come, or per- 
haps substitutes for some omitted, but an actual record of 
what had been the preliminaries to the first recital on the 
burial day. For that occasion also, other scenes had been 
enacted in the preparation of the mummy. Perhaps in his 
long waiting in the tomb for the resurrection day to reunite 
him once more to that beloved form, the lonely Ka spirit 
might come to doubt whether his earthly body had been 
properly embalmed: whether ‘all his members were 
intact * and every ceremony and act .had been duly 


See Loret, of. cit., in Annales, Musée Guimet, vol. x. 530. Birch says, in his 
monograph upon ‘f The Shade or Shadow of the Dead,” ‘* The idea of a resurrection of 
the Body is implied in some of these texts. An inscription preserved in a copy by 
Champollion says, speaking of the arrival of Ra the sun god at one of the gates in the 
Amenti, ‘ Those who are in this picture their bodies are in their chests in their holes. 
Their bodies rise up at him (the sun). Anubis keeps the words of that great god who 
gives light to them from his great disk to their chests he reckons his words. His fires 
and his abode dissipate the darkness when he flies over them.’ ” 

+ The idea that if the corpse was mutilated the corresponding embodiment of the spirit 
wherever it might be was similarly mutilated, was equally present to Greek thought 
(.Eschylus, Choeph. 439, and Sophocles, Electra, 449, segy., and see paper by G. L. 
Kitteridge, ‘Arm Pitting among the Greeks,” in the dmerican Journal of Philology, 
vol. vi.). In pursuance of this, a murderer would further desecrate his victim’s body by 
cutting off the hands and feet and suspend them by a string upon the chest, as Clytemnestra 
treated Agamemnon, because this proceeding, as it correspondingly mutilated the shade, 
rendered it powerless to take vengeance upon the criminal. The same idea is evidenced 
by the practice of various races of low culture, and is exposed in the popular belief, so 
common until recently, in vampires who could only be rendered innocuous by digging up 
the corpse of which they were imagined to be the ghost and cutting off the head, when 
the spirit was duly decapitated and so could no longer come and suck the blood of its 
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executed, so we find the whole process set forth upon the 
walls, every act of mummification, every formula to be 
written, every incantation to be pronounced during the 70 
days that the process occupied carefully recited from the 
first incision in the corpse, strictly carried out according to 
untold centuries of precedent, to the final painting and be- 
jewelling of the swathed mummy. The felling of the trees 
to make the mummy-case or to build the sacred boat, the 
Asiatics bringing spices and ointments, or hardy sailors 
from the distant land of Pount, and the weaving of linen 
for bandages. Then the voyage from the eastern to the 
western bank of the Nile in the funeral barge with the 
weeping women, types of Isis and Nephthys, who wept 
centuries before for their Osiris dead; and the mummy, 
followed by mourning relatives and priests and dependents 
drawn on the sledge to his burial.* 

It might be that the mummy himself had been one of the 
priestly embalmers whose life, when here, was spent in 
carrying out the very practices just enumerated ; if so, what 


victims. Suicides were generally thought to prove troublesome as ghosts, and therefore 
were until quite lately not only buried but secured by a stake, which acted upon the ghost 
as upon the corpse. 

* The ambition of a pious Egyptian is tersely described in this text, which among 
others is upon a sarcophagus at Berlin: ‘‘ Auk-Hor-peu is an accomplished spirit at the 
place of the great god in the subterranean world. His soul goes out at the heaven with 
Ra, he unites himself with the beams of the sun disk; he goes in and out at the great 
festival at Memphis, he follows Sokaris Osiris on his great feasts. Offerings are given to 
him every day in the temple of Ptah the great god, father of the gods ; he makes all the 
forms he likes at every place he goes in.” A more complete recension of the dying 
Egyptian’s hopes is given on the funerary tablet of Nepht-Ames in Prisse, AM/onzments 
Egypliens, VP). 17, and is cited because it indicates the three spheres in which the spirit 
could wander, the heaven above, our own earth, and the other world ruled over by the 
nocturnal sun. “ May Anubis, etc.. upon his hill grant to me glory in heaven, power upon 
earth and triumph in Ker neter. May they grant that I go in and come forth from my 
tomb, that my majesty refresh its shade, that I drink water from my cistern every day, 
that all my limbs be solid, that the Nile give me bread and flowers of every kind at the 
season, that I pass over the length of my land every day without ceasing, and that my 
soul (¢a2) may light upon the branches of the trees which I have planted. May I refresh 
my face beneath my sycamores, may I eat bread of their giving. May I have my mouth 
wherewith I may speak like the followers of Horus, may I come forth to heaven, may I 
descend to earth, may I not be shut out upon the road, may there not be done to me what 
my &a execrates, may my soul (éa) never be captive (that is in Ker neter), may I be in the 
midst of the obedient among the faithful, may I plough my fields in Seket Aaru, may I 
attain the fields of peace, may one come out to me with jugs of beer and cakes, the cakes 
of the lord of eternity, may I receive my slices from the joint of the great god, I the ha 
of Nepht Ames, first prophet of the God Ames.” See Budge, ‘‘ Notes on Egyptian Stel.” 
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could more gratify his Ka spirit than the placing of a 
papyrus in the tomb embodying the *embalment Ritual” 
in all its items? Of still more moment would it be to know 
how his duplicate soul was faring in the other world, or in 
the heavens during his eternal accompaniment of Ra, the 
sun god, both night and day, or in his visits back to earth. 
To assure the shade that all was well the whole itinerary of 
the journey both in the other world and in the sky was set 
forth in a pictorial panorama, explained and described by a 
continuous text, sometimes of such prolixity that the J/anes 
must have possessed great powers of endurance to read 
them. In the various books relating to the under world or 
the regions of the sky (or other world) every portal has its 
name, its friendly presiding spirits and antagonistic ones, 
every one of the 12 regions has its special peculiarities, its 
mountains, fields, rivers, caverns, demons, serpents, gods or 
goddesses, and some their purgatories, executioners and 
ferocious wild beasts. 

Each enemy, demon, or danger can only be avoided, or if 
encountered repulsed, or exorcised by invoking the assist- 
ance of the proper protecting deity in the right place, and 
sometimes he will only vouchsafe his protection upon being 
invoked by magic spells; all these therefore are duly 
written and described, more especially in the ‘“ Book of the 
Dead,” which may be said to be the soul’s complete guide 
to Hades. Like the day, the night was subdivided into 
12 hours, and like the night the spirit’s existence in the 
future world seems to have been so divided, but these 12 
periods appear to have been of long duration for in them 
are the Elysian fields cultivated by departed spirits, the 
happy hunting grounds wherein we see the soul chasing 
the hippopotamus or the crocodile in his boat, or hunting 
gazelles; there also was the kingdom of Osiris and the 
Inferno and Purgatory.* 


* In these mythical regions every act of this life is re-enacted : the rich landowner is 
waited upon by his slaves, satiated by gorgeous banquets ; he enjoys the shade of lovely 
trees, and the perfume of flowers in his garden, ornamented with miniature lakes on which 
sport waterfowl and in which the teeming fish may be detected darting to and fro, and 
surrounded by his favourite animals and pets. 
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The prototype of this life in the other world was the 
nightly course of the sun, who in his 12 hours of separation 
from the earth went through a hurried epitome of the soul’s 
adventures. That soul, too, when justified, would accom- 
pany the sun in his daily and nightly journey, therefore a 
very favourite book with which to adorn a tomb was the 
recountal of the solar voyage. It is difficult to distinctly 
separate any one of these sacred books from its congeners, 
for instance, many chapters in the Ritual of the Dead are 
not only closely connected with, but actually refer to, events 
described in the various books of the ‘“* Lower Hemi- 
sphere,” or “ Book of Hades.” So also many of the pre- 
scribed acts, processes, and incantations in the “ Ritual of 
Embalmment” are to be performed, carried out, or inscribed 
upon bandages and amulets placed within or upon the 
mummy, not for the purpose of preserving the corpse from 
dangers upon earth, but to protect the soul from specified 
conflicts in Hades, so that the books of Hades explain 
many ordinances enjoined in the “ Ritual of Embalmment.” 

There is a sort of mutual exchange of beneficial actions 
on the part of the mummy and its soul, the due fulfilment 
of every act of ritual in the preservation of the corpse being 
of the utmost service to the soul when encountering the 
terrors in Hades, and the spirit’s successful progress there 
being of the greatest value in insuring the mummy left here 
being preserved intact. In the Papyri,* the chapters, 
whether many or few, selected from any of the theological 
works are kept together, but in the wall inscriptions this 
practice is not adhered to. For the arrangement of texts 
with which the halls of the grander tombs and pyramid 
chambers, and the surfaces of mummy cases are covered, is 
sometimes very irregular, the literary matter, instead of 
continuously setting forth the contents of one book or Ritual, 
having odd chapters, or groups of chapters, apparently quite 
arbitrarily selected from one work, intermingled with similar 


* Mr. Kenouf tells us there are excéptions to this, and instances two papyri in the 
British Museum, one of which has with the Book of the Dead a chapter from the Pyramid 


texts and another from a different religious composition. See his ‘‘ Papyrus of Ani.” 
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extracts from another. Thus in the royal tombs a few 
chapters of the Book of the Dead, “ Per-em-hu,” may be 
followed by others from the “ Amtuat,” or book of Hades, 
or the “ Apro,” or book of Funerals, and these by the 
Litany of Ra. 

This confusion* appears to have arisen from the fact that 
the books to be copied in the sepulchre were furnished 
to the decorators in papyri, and they selected from these 
chapters the length of which best suited the amount of wall 
space to be covered. There were, however, certain textsf 
which were invariably placed upon the northern side of a 
structure, and vce versa. For instance, under the Middle 
Empire, the tombs were arranged as Horus was supposed 
to have designed that for Osiris, having in the great hall the 
“book of the other world,” chapters 5 and 6 on the south 
wall, 7 and 8 on the north, whilst 4 were upon each of the 
west and east walls, showing the tomb to have been in all 
cases oblong (Lefébure, Az¢es £g.). 

In order that the true comparative position of these 
curious practices of the sepulchral cults of ancient Egypt 
may be correctly appreciated in relation to similar habits 
appertaining to other branches of mankind, we may here 
appositely indicate the remarkable similarity of many customs 
connected with ancestor worship and sepulchral offerings 
among the archaic Greeks to those of Egypt. 

Nowhere has our knowledge as to such matters among 


* Maspero, speaking of the sepulchral arrangement of writing the book Amtuat, or 
12 hours of the night, says of its divisions, ‘* Les six premieres sont tracces sur le mur du 
sud, c’est-a-dire sont rattachcées a la fois au sud et a l’occident:; les six dernicres sont 
dessinées sur le mur du nord, c’est-a-dire sont rattachées a Ja fois au nerd et a Vorient.” 
Le Livre des Morts, iw Revue de 0 Hist. des Religions. 

+ As an instance of the carelessness with which the scribes worked, M. Naville, in his 
second monograph upon ‘* The Destruction of Men by the Gods,” tells us that in the tomb 
of Rainses IIT. the text breaks off abruptly in the middle of what is only the 85th line in 
Seti I.’s sepulchre, the cause of this being that the scribes had no more space left. They 
had taken advantage of having this small inner chamber to utilise it for this mythological 
book, copying it from the version in Seti’s tomb, and commenced by working in the 
large figure of the celestial cow on the wall facing the entrance, then began to write the 
text starting from the right of the door without measuring how much wall space they had 
in this smaller chamber ; when they reached line 29, the cow picture stopped the artist. 
Meanwhile, however, another draughtsman had begun from the other side of the figure 
copying the same text, as in a similar place in Seti I., and very soon he was stopped by want 
of room, ‘but it was of small importance to them so long as the walls were covered.” 
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the Hellenic race been more clearly and concisely sum- 
marised than in a paper by Professor Percy Gardner.* He 
proves that the many reliefs showing a figure holding a cup 
or patera and pomegranate, are representations of the hero 
of the tomb, who holds the cup or patera to receive the 
sepulchral wine, or food, or incense, teaching not only that 
regular offerings to the dead were considered a sacred duty, 
but that such gifts were thought worthy of being repre- 
sented in a relief adorning the tomb of departed worthies. 
This worship of the dead does not appear so often in 
Greek literature, though Professor Gardner gives instances 
of it from some Greek plays, and especially refers to the 
artistic representations of the matter afforded by the illus- 
trations of votive offerings brought to the tombs, so con- 
tinually found upon the beautiful white Zecy/hz,t because 
Greek literature represented the Greek mind at its last and 
vreatest development, whereas these tomb feasts and offer- 
ings were the survival of the anthropomorphic practices of 
archaic times.t The theory that the defunct lived in his 
tomb as he had done when alive, and therefore required 
food and armour, ornaments, and in the case of children, 
toys such as delighted them when here, formed a part of 
the concepts of Aryan as of Egyptian thought, and the 
logical carrying out of such views led to most interesting 
parallels between the funeral ceremonies of the two peoples. 
For instance, in some of the earliest Greek graves, such 
as the so-called Treasury of Atreus, at Mykenz, or the 
Orchomenos building, there are inner chambers for the pre- 
servation of the dead, and an outer one which the visitors 
to the tomb could enter, which latter probably contained 
the sepulchral offerings deposited for the equipment or 


* « A sepulchral relief from Tarentum,” in the ‘‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,” 1884. 

+ Pottier, Zes Lécythes Blancs Antiques, 1884. 

} “ Primitive and patriarchal elements of religion still existed but they were thrust into 
the background. Thus a glance at Athenian sepulchral monuments assures us worship of 
the dead did not occupy among the élite of Greece the same space in men’s minds which 
at an earlier time it had held and which it still held in the more conservative districts. 
At a lower level than that of poetry, in the laws and the customs, especially burial ones, we 
find ample proof of the tenacity with which they clung to the belief that the dead desired 
offerings of food and incense and were willing in return to afford protection and aid.” 
Prof, Gardner, Joc. cit. 
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relaxation of the departed. The following quotation from 
Mr. Percy Gardner will clearly show how very Egyptian 
some of the Greek customs were :* 

“Tt is well known with what care the early Greeks pro- 
vided in the chamber in which they placed a corpse all that 
was necessary for its comfort, | had almost said its life. 
Wine and food of various kinds were there laid up ina 
little store, a lamp provided full of oil, frequently even kept 
burning to relieve the darkness, and around were strewn 
the clothes and the armour in which the dead hero had 
delighted, sometimes even by a refined realism a whetstone 
to sharpen the edge of sword or spear in case they grew 
blunt with use. The horse of a warrior was sometimes 
slain and buried with him, that he might not in another 
world endure the indignity of having to walk. Even in 
Homeric days the custom survived of slaying at a warrior's 
tomb hostile captives to be his slaves hereafter. After the 
fall of Troy captives were distributed among the chiefs, but 
it was not thought right to deprive the dead Achilles of his 
share, and Polyxena was offered at his tomb. According 
to the theory of M. Rayet the terra-cottas so common in 
some Greek tombs are the substitutes of these living victims, 
placed in the grave of one who would in his future life re- 
quire servants and companions. -And the care for the dead 
did not by any means cease at burial. They had to be 
constantly tended thereafter, their bones preserved from 
violence, their tombs from spoliation, and at certain seasons 
food and drink had to be brought them and left in the tomb 
for their use. Even this sometimes did not satisfy their 
friends. ‘There is in the British Museum a sarcophagus in 
which a hole has been cut to allow food to pass to the occu- 
pant, and Mr. | now Sir Charles] Newton suggests the small 
apertures to Lycian tombs were made with the same view. 
If a body was left unburied, or if its tomb were not from 


* In a tomb from the Kimmerian Bosporos, the relics of which are in the New Museum 
at Oxford, the warrior’s dog and horse were both buried. The similarity to the Ushabti 
needs nocomment. C/. Pottier, Zes Zevres Cintes, p. 48, for Greck and Egyptian ideas 
as to enjoyments of the departed. 
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time to time supplied with food and drink, the ghost in- 
habiting such budy became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and neither had peace itself nor allowed the sur- 
vivors peace.” 

It has been mentioned that sometimes in the reliefs the 
hero holds a pomegranate. The inference from this is im- 
portant, for it shows that the food offerings were intended 
not only for the shade in the tomb, but were imagined by 
some subtle transformation to be transmitted to the shade 
in Hades. Cora ate of the pomegranate there, and it is the 
characteristic food of its shades, and is brought by wor- 
shippers, as were also fowls and eggs, all archaic symbols of 
the life beyond the grave. 

‘The belief in the continued need felt by the dead to be 
supplied by the living was so deep Christianity did not 
wholly abolish it. A couple of passages from Lucian 
(Luct. 9| . . . serve to show the ancient feeling.” 

A curious coincidence with Egypt is the fact that trom 
these reliefs showing not the whole figure of a horse, but 
only his head placed in a kind of frame, it is inferred that 
the Greek shade, like his brother on the Nile, being easily 
satisfied, had in many cases to content himself with a votive 
tablet representing only part of the steed he was anxious 
to possess. Just as it is in some cases difficult to decide 
whether the Egyptian offerings are for the Aa@ shade in the 
tomb or the Za spirit in the nether world, so is it hard to 
define in the case of these Greek reliefs whether the deceased 
is banqueting in the tomb or in Hades. The frequent pre- 
sence of a snake tends to the former view, whereas the horse 
and dog appearing indicate the Elysian fields. Professor 
Gardner does not think the question can be settled, for the 


Greeks were not clear upon it. ‘ The primitive theory was 
that the defunct lived in the family tomb, hence the storing 
of food and drink there, armour and vestments, and a 
lighted Jamp to dispel the darkness. But, though these 
customs survived locally to late times, the ideas giving them 
birth passed away. A realm of Hades, Elysium, Islands- 
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of-the-blest, were imagined ; the soul was supposed to follow 
the setting sun, or to pass to lower parts of the earth.”* 

Sometimes the reliefs show the deceased wearing the 
modius, a mark of Serapis; in this case the defunct, like 
the Egyptian, has become identified with Serapis, the late 
form of Osiris, and takes on himself the character oi the 
deity. That the personage is not the deity himself is 
proved by the accompanying text identifying him with the 
hero of the tomb. Offerings were made not only to defunct 
Egyptians but to their gods, and so also in Greece, as at 
the dectisternia of the Romans. With the Greeks, however, 
they were generally given to gods such as the Dioscuri and 
Dionysus who had been mortals, just as Osiris had been. 
Professor Gardner gives an interesting account of a relief 
showing a priest and his wife offering a banquet (#eokéa) to 
Dionysus who comes to the feast. The presence of a snake 
among the company shows the meal is imagined to take 
place in Hades, where the priest, who had often laid the 
deity’s banquet in sacred worship, or as a ‘** Dionysiac artist,” 
now entertains the god in the realm of the shades. 

The most celebrated Egyptian theological work, because 
it was the first to be recognised as such, and is the one most 
frequently found upon papyri, is called ‘The Book of the 
Dead,’* a title that is somewhat of a misnomer, because 
apparently arrogating to itself an appellation properly ap- 
pertaining to several known Egyptian books, and therefore 
it would preferably be named ‘A Book for the Dead.” 

Probably not far short of a thousand copies of this ancient 

* Though Achilles dwelt in the Maxapwy yvijsoc, he was also to be found at his tomb 
when Alexander went to worship him, and though Agamemnon’s soul went to Hades, 
Electra calls his name at his burial place. 

+ Maspero tells us that it was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall 
it after death, and is a collection of prayers and incantations, which while foretelling to 
him by their objects what would have to be passed through also by their efficacy secured 
him against the dangers feared and assured him the blessings desired. Le Livre des Morts. 
Cadet published the first facsimile in 1805, under the title, Copie figurée d’un Rouleau cd. 
Papyrus trouvé a Thebes dans un tombeau des Rots. The Prince of Wales’s papyrus is a 
moiety of one of these, the other half being in the Louvre. Some of these papyri are in 
the Demotic script, and though therefore of comparatively late date afford such a certain 


means of comparison between sentences already familiar in their hieroglyphic or hieratic 
forms as to be invaluable for the study of Demotic writing. 
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work are to be found among the papyri in European 
museums, in addition to some hundreds in Egyptian home 
collections, and during the last ten years, since the discovery 
by the Arabs of the secret crypt at Deir-el-Bahari, a suc- 
cession of most magnificent specimens have been obtained, 
indeed only four copies remained to be rescued by Dr. 
Emil Brugsch when the hoard of the Fellahin was discovered 
by the Egyptian Government. Recently an immense addi- 
tion to our collections, amounting to over fifty copies, has 
been found by M. Grébaut in the other cache of Amenide 
Mummies at Thebes, and is now deposited at Boulak. It 
must be remembered that, in addition to the papyri, its 
chapters are inscribed upon hundreds of mummy cases and 
tombs and innumerable funerary objects scattered in every 
museum. 

Upon no literary legacy of ancient Egypt has more 
assiduous attention been bestowed by savants than upon 
this remarkable work,* and yet so vast is the subject, and 
so difficult in the present state of Egyptological science is it 
to master its contents, that the translators who have hitherto 
attempted the task admit their labours to be but tentative. 
This arises not only from imperfect knowledge of the 
hieroglyphic writing, but from the mystical nature of the 
text itself; still its meaning is gradually being unravelled, 
and will ultimately be fully understood. 

It is to be regretted that during the first stage of research 
the typical exemplar selected was the copy known as the 


* Lepsius :_ Aelteste Texte der Todtenbuch ; Todtenbuch der Aegypter, Leipzig, 1842. 
De Rougé: Etude sur le Rituel Funéraire des Anctens Egyptiens ; Rituel Funéraire en 
écriture Hiératique (Von Hammer had as early as 1822 published a hieratic copy at 
Vienna). Brugsch: Das Todtenbuch der Alten Aegypter: Religion und Mythologie der 
Alten Aegypter. Guieyesse: Aituel Lunéraive Egyptien, Chapitre 54.  Lefébure : 
Papyrus funéraire de Soutimes, and Les Yeux ad’ Horus in the Etudes Egyptologigues. 
Pierret: Ze Livre des Morts, traduit dapris le Papyrus de Turin: Papyrus de Neb- 
Qued: Le Panthéon Egyptien. Lieblein: /udex de tous les Mots dans le Livre des 
Morts. Révillout: Rétuel Funéraire de Pamouth. (This is a copy in Demotic writing, 
and therefore of much interest, paleographically speaking.) O. von Lemm: Jas 
Ritualbuch des Ammondinstes. Pleyte: Chapitres Supplémentaires du Livre des Morts. 
Renouf: ‘‘ Egyptian Mythology,” 
Osiris Unnefer,” z6z¢., 1886 ; ‘* Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani.” This is probably 
the most elegant copy of the Ritual extant, both for its script and the accompanying 
vignettes. Naville: Das degyptische Todtenbuch der 18" bis sur 20° Dynestic, 2 vols, 
folio, Berlin, 1886. 


in 7rans. Soc. Bib. Arch., vol. vii. ; “ The Myth of 
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Turin papyrus, whose only claim to consideration was its 
length, for it was an unfortunate manuscript to choose 
because containing a recension of a comparatively late 
epoch, and including many defective readings. These 
errors can be traced to the fact that it must have been 
written from a hieratic copy, and the mistakes must have 
arisen from the scribe transposing the signs into their fellow 
hieroglyphs. For the errors occur only in those signs 
which in hieratic are so similar as to easily be confused with 
each other. It is this text upon which are based the trans- 
lations by Dr. Birch and-M. Pierret. 

Of the older version, that is to say, of the texts furnished 
by papyri or monuments dating from the dynasties preced- 
ing the Theban Pharaohs, Dr. Lepsius has attempted a 
translation, whilst for the golden age of Theban monarchs 
M. Naville, under the auspices of the German Government, 
has collated and published all the best copies and every 
known variant. Finally, Dr. Pleyte of Léyden has pub- 
lished many important papyri containing the so-called later 
chapters. But of each of these three periods, which may 
be termed respectively, that preceding the 18th dynasty, 
that of the 18th and succeeding Theban dynasties, and that 
of subsequent times, only the central era, that treated of by 
M. Naville, can be said to be adequately made known to us. 

Before examining in detail the contents of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead ” it will be requisite, in order to elucidate the mean- 
ing in its chapters, to explain briefly the Egyptian conceptions 
of cosmogony. This is the more necessary because the 
Book contains references to rival systems which were held 
at various times, if not also contemporaneously, by the 
priestly and learned classes. All were agreed that in the 
beginning there was a time when there were neither heavens 
nor earth, neither men nor deities, and no death.* The 
only existing things were the Nu, or primeval watery 
chaos,t and Tum, the father of the Gods who dwelt there- 


* Pyramid text of Pepi I. Recueil des Travaux, vol. 8, p. 104. 
+ Berosus. yiyveobau gnoi xpivor tv w 76 Tay oxdrog Kai Vow eivat. Tempus aliquando 
erat, inquit, quo cuncta tenebra et aqua erant. 
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in.* Passing over the creation of the Gods to that of the 
earth, this was always spoken of as the act of the God 
Shou,t who lifted up the waters above the earth in which 
the stars (and the solar barque) were supposed to float, and 
the Atlas-might of his arms held the firmament erect. This 
act once accomplished, however, the descriptions as to how 
the firmament was maintained in position diverge and these 
differences will be duly explained as we proceed. 

One account (and that a most frequent one) tells us that 
upon the firmament being thus elevated above the earth the 
four gods of the cardinal points hastened to take up their 
positions at the corners of the world that they might sup- 
port the heavens upon the points of their sceptres.t This 


* Naville, Book of the Dead, ch. 17, lines 3-4. 

+ Paintings and miniature images show two stages in this act of Shou. At first he is 
on his knees painfully raising the mass of waters, then he stands erect, his arms extended 
above his head sustaining the sky without apparent effort. A text in the hymn to Ra 
Harmachis, who in accordance with the synthetic doctrine of a later epoch assimilated to 
himself the Zevsona of Shou: ‘‘ Tu as elargi la terre a l’ecartement de tes enjambées ; tu 
as élevé le ciel a la longueur de tes bias.” Maspero, Le Livre des Morts, 270. 

The Babylonian creation legend says : ‘‘ At that time the heaven had not announced or 
earth beneath recorded a name. The unopened deep was their generator. The chaos of 
the sea (Mummu Tiamat) was the mother of them all.” 

The most recent description of Egyptian cosmogonic legends of the creation of the 
heavens and earth is given by Maspero in /voceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archzology, for June, 1890, where he tells us as follows : “La légende cosmogonique 
présentait la séparation du ciel et de la terre comme un acte de violence exercé par Shou 
sur Seb et Nouit. L’histoire fabuleuse interpreta la légende et la traduisit de facon moins 
brutale. Shou y devint un fils vertueux qui consacra son temps et ses forces a porter 
Nouit pour rendre service a son pere. Nouit, de son cote, est un enfant bien élevé, quil 
n’est point nécessaire de rudoyer pour lui enseigner ses devoirs ; elle consent de bonne 
grace a quitter son mari pour mettre son aieul Ra a !’abri de toure attaque. La Majesté 
de Nou dit, ‘ Fils Shou, agis pour ton pere Ra, selon ses commandements, et toi, fille 
Nouit, place le sur ton dos et tiens-le suspendu au-dessus de la terre.’ Nouit dit, ‘ Et 
comment cela, mon pere Nou?’ Ainsi parla Nouit et elle fit ce que Nou lui ordonnait, 
elle se transforma en vache et placa la Majesté de Ka sur son dos.” 

Ra then goes through some mythological acts upon the earth including an ordinance 
prohibiting human sacrifices; then—“I] remonte sur la vache. Celle-ci se léve, 
s'arcboute sur ses quatre jambes, comme sur autant de piliers; son ventre, allongé 
comme un plafond au-dessus de la terre, forme le ciel. Nouit, transportée soudain a une 
hauteur inaccoutumée, prit peur, et cria au secours vers Nou. ‘Donne-moi, par grace, 
des étais pour me soutenir.’ Ce fut le commencement des dieux-étais, les dieux des quatre 
points cardinaux, on plutdt des quatre maisons du monde. Ils vinrent se placer chacun 
auprés d’une des jambes de la vache qu’ils assurérent de leur mains et prés de laquelle ils 
ne cesstrent plus de monter bonne garde. Ra dit, ‘ Moz fils Shou, place-toi sous ma fille 
Nouit, et, veillant pour moi sur ces étais-ci et sur ces étais-l4 qui sont dans le crépuscule, 
aies Ja au-dessus de la téte et sois son pasteur.’ Shou obéit, vint se ranger sons le ventre 
de Nouit, les bras levés ; la deésse reprit courage, et le monde, pourvu du ciel qui lui 


avait manqué jusqu’alors, recut la forme que nous lui connaissons.” 
~ See the Pyramid text of Unas, |. 474, and Teta, ]. 232 and 233. Maspero points out 
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myth must have been of great antiquity, for M. Maspero 
shows that in primitive times the four supports that keep up 
the upper world, presumably when the four deities needed 
rest, were merely the forked branches of trees, as were the 
corner pillars of the earliest Egyptian houses, and they 
were in constant fear lest by some misfortune one or more 
of the angle props should give way, and thus the sky be 
precipitated upon the earth. In analogy with these concepts 
the words indicative of tempests or torrential rains have for 
determinatives the sign for the sky detached from its sup- 
ports, and consequently falling, 

Childish as these ideas appear, they are far surpassed by 
the anthropomorphic nature of the manner in which the act 
of Shou is described. According to some texts and in- 
numerable pictures leaving no doubt as to their precise 
meaning, the sky was in the figure of a goddess. who at 
night stretched herself prostrate upon the form of her 
spouse Seb (the earth). Each morning kneeling and then 
standing near the sacred northern gate of the nocturnal 
world* Shou (as at the creation of the world) slowly lifted 
up the body of Nut the sky goddess, whose head and 
shoulders were to the west, until only her hands and feet 
rested upon the earth, which four members thus usurp the 
place of the quadruple gods of the cardinal points with their 
sceptres, or the four tree-trunks. The body of Nut being 
thus raised to the full height by the twelfth hour of night, 
the moment of dawn was reached, and the goddess gave 
birth to the sun,* which, starting from her wmb,t traversed 
that two of the sceptre pillars are illustrated on many funeral stele to the right and left 
of the tableau. Book of the Dead. Ed. Naville, ch. 17, 1. 26 and 27, also plate 28. The 
weight according to some Egyptian texts was the greater because in their view the sky 
was double, the lower one being the bed of the celestial waters, the upper one covering 
the universe like a roof. To indicate this double firmament some tableaus show two 
figures of Nut one above the other. 

* Maspero, La Keligion Egyftienne, 153. 

+ ‘The sun is thus the son of Seb and Nut, the earth and heaven, but he may also be 
considered mythologically as either the parent or the son of another sun, for ‘* Horus” 
{the rising sun) “is the son of Ra” (the noonday sun) ‘‘ and of Osiris ” (the setting sun) 
‘* whilst he is still more the father of Ra” (the daily sun), ‘‘so Ra is called the father of 


Osiris and the two gods are often identified. All contradictions disappear when each 
myth is understood, and when we know that a god is the sun we need not be surprised or 
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her body until! reaching her mouth it vanished again at sun- 
set.* During the night the goddess again descended to the 
embrace of the earthly Seb, was lifted up again by Shou, 
giving birth to the sun once more. The meaning of this 
myth is plain as tersely put by Mr. Le Page Renouf ; 
‘it signifies that heaven and earth are confused together in 
the darkness, and that Sun-light parts them and exhibits 
heaven high above the earth. Another name of Sun-light 
is An-heru: Lifter-up of heaven.” 

The pictures of this event delineate the goddess having 
her body appropriately adorned with stars with Shou sup- 





porting her arched figure and Seb lying at his feet. Another 
form of the myth gave the sky the figure of a cow, whose 
four legs fulfilled the office of pillars. This cosmic cow 
gave daily birth to the solar calf,* which, as it augmented 
in splendour during the six hours succeeding morn, became 
the Heliopolitan Bull, Mnevis, or the Memphitic bull Apis, 


shocked at finding him called the husband of his mcther.” Again, ‘‘ Horus is the son of 
a father who was put to death by his brother. The father is gloriously avenged by the 
victory of Horus over his adversaries and he succeeds to his father’s throne. What is the 
solution of this riddle? Simply the Iforus victory is that of light over night and dark- 
ness (Set and his companions) which had conquered Osiris the preceding day’s sun. 
Day and night are brothers, children of the sky.” 

* See Pyramid text of Teta, lines 31-35. 

+ According to the 109 Chap. of the Book of the Dead the calf shown there in the 
vignette picture at the top of the papyrus is the rising sun, his mother is heaven under 
the name of Secha-Horu, the Milch-cow. Renouf, “ The Ani Papyrus,” p. 10. 
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then the Osiris bull who died at sunset to be reborn Horus 
once more next day. 

To revert to the world-creating act of Shou, upon the 
first day when he lifted up the firmament, the earth was 
supposed to have stretched itself out beneath his feet like a 
long flat table, the longer axis being north to south. 

In process of time, the myths of the firmament being 
held in position by props,* or the sceptres of deities, or 
being in the form of a female or an animal, gave way to the 
somewhat more rational explanation that the world being 
surrounded by high mountains, four peaks of great altitude 
at the corners supported the sky which was represented 
sometimes flat but mostly slightly convex. These lofty 
summits were supposed to be at the cardinal points, that to 
the south was named AZes, to the east Bakhu, that to the 
west Manz, but the title of the northern peak is as yet un- 
known. These three names signify respectively ‘‘ the house 
of the world,” “the mount of birth,’ and the ‘‘ mountain 
of life.” The eastern and western peaks may be identified 
with well known peaks to the east and west of the Nile 
valley. In course of time as the Egyptian people increased 
in power and their travellers or spies crossed the isthmus of 
Suez, or the mighty Pharaohs led their legions far into 
Asia it could not be dissembled that the earth was wider 
than the most distant range visible from the Nile. It became 
therefore necessary to shift Bakhu, or the eastern peak, further 
to the east, and this was done. It was merely said to be on 
the verge of the orient without the exact spot being 
specified, but its height was given as 2,250 feet, and it 
possessed an enormous guardian serpent. Here in the 
mountain was a gigantic gate, where Tum, Sebek, and 
Hathor awaited the sun’s coming, with a towering sycamore 


* These 4 pillars were symbolised by the emblem of stability the fourfold ‘‘ Tat.” There 
were however other reasons for assigning a special mystical meaning to the number Four. 
At Mendes God was worshipped as a four-headed ram, at Hermopolis as four couples of 
Apes. These rams and braces of Apes Lefébure tells us were the Four elements, the first 
Fire or Ra, Water or Osiris, Earth or Seb, Air or Shu. At Hermopolis the male and 
female Ape couples were respectively Water (or humidity) and matter—Time and Move- 
ment—Obscurity and Space—Repose and ivertia. These resemble the great doubles of 
Hegel—Matter and Movement—Space and /neréia, 
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on each side whose foliage was of emeralds and precious 
stones. Beside one tree was a lake and alongside the other 
a river, the former containing 1,000 geese, whilst the number 
in the river is not given. 

The western peak, or Manu, was not so lofty as Bakhu, but 
it had its guardian serpent (Sittisou),65 cubits long. It never 
appears, as Egyptian geographical knowledge increased, to 
have been transported further to the west, for the journeyings 
of the Egyptians in the desert never penetrated far beyond 
the Libyan chain. It is often depicted in the vignette of one 
of the last chapters of the Book of the Dead, showing a 
steep mountain covered with sand, having at its foot the 
crocodile goddess Thoueris. Growing upon the hill are 
lotus plants representing the mists of evening, and through 
a cleft in the mountain the head of cow-headed Hathor may 
be seen. Sometimes, however, the figure of a headless 
female is substituted, with long arms, waiting to take the 
setting sun. According to the priests of Abydos the sun 
entered the mountain by a gorge, according to other schools 
by a gate similar to the gate of Bakhu. The title of the 
western gate was Portal of the Passages. Pictures of this 
sunset drama would often represent the orb of day sailing 
in his barque, and a specially fine illustration may be found 
in a papyrus belonging to Minutoli, which cannot at present 
be traced, showing that the greater portion of the solar boat 
has disappeared in the mountain, the high stern alone 
remaining with Isis and Nephthys standing thereon taking a 
last look at the earth they were leaving. 

Side by side with these views of the Cosmos were two 
others ; one that the earth was surrounded by the ocean, 
in some far distant region of which were the isles of the 
blest, the paradise of departed spirits. Under the early 
dynasties, especially at Memphis, this myth was widely 
accepted. The defunct embarked upon the sacred 
‘“dahabeah,” and usurping the part of pilot, steered straight 
for the “field of offerings,” or cruised about for pleasure in 
the “ excellent Amenti.” 
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The other theory was that instead of the sun merely 
passing through a gorge between the mountain peaks at 
sunset into a land beyond, where the dead dwelt, it dis- 
appeared into a cavern in the western hills which was con- 
nected by subterranean “passages with large vaulted halls 
and long galleries, these corridors, chambers and passages 
leading round to the north and then to the east, the sun 
emerged once more from their exit on the east. 

Upon the view that the firmament was upheld by Shou, 
or the cardinal point gods, or supported itself on the arms 
and legs of Nut or the legs of the sacred cow, or the 
quadruple mountain tops, it is evident that the sun, after 
leaving the world in the evening, must have mounted up 
over the edge of the firmament, and passed from west to 
east above it in order to reappear in the morning, and con- 
sequently the world of the spirits who were associated with 
the nocturnal sun was, while these myths received credence, 
above tne sky. 

In later times, the sun was said to effect his j journey ina 
somewhat more scientific manner. [iaving passed otit ‘of 
sight behind the mountain of Manv ty me ans sof the gate of 
the passages, or Rosta, the solar barque continued its’ 27ers, 
not in a straight line westward but turned towards the north, 
journeying along a valley parallel with Egypt but concealed 
from it by the western mountains. This mythical valley 
was the counterpart of that of the Nile, and like it was 
divided from end to end by a river, the Ouranos. The 
valley must at some part of its course have turned sharply 
to the east, for it had to conduct the sun again to the 
eastern gate in the Mount of Bakhu.* 

The site of this eastward turn was, we are told, the ex- 
treme northern limit of this solar course, and corresponded 
in point of time to the 6th hour of the night. It was also 
the place where was the 6th of the twelve gates by which 
this nocturnal world was divided, gates which must be 
passed through, for they were the only openings in walls 


See Livre des Morts, Naville’s edition, ch. 17, ll. 23-28, plate 23; also plate 28. 
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which stretched across the valley from side to side. The 
whole itinerary of this journey is given in ‘the Book of the 
Dead” repeated with modification in the ‘ Book of the 
Tuat,” and other works, and from a comparison of the 
various versions most interesting details as to the Egyptian 
conceptions of this valley where departed spirits dwell are 
to be obtained.* 

It was whilst in the 6th division, before passing the 
northern gate, which was of extreme importance because it 
led into the Elysian fields, that the judgement-hall was 
situated where Osiris decided the fate of gods and men. 
To obtain acquittal the spirit needed to furnish himself 
with letters of credit, or a passport in the shape of a ‘‘ Book 
of the Dead,” also to be able to truthfully repeat the nega- 
tive confession, and then he might hope to succeed. This 
gate is said to be situated at the very part of the universe 
where Shou stood when he lifted up the heavens above the 
earth. Once through this portal the proper domain of 
Osiris as the beneficent God was entered upon, where he 
was lord, of-all, and no demons could any longer cause 
frigng.-; Fhe -spirit,;covld now nourish itself upon the 
sacrificial offerings which, having been presented by his 
mummy’s descendants upon the earth to Osiris, the god 
shares with the Za spirit in the other world. 

It will have been noticed that in describing these various 
cosmogonic legends but little attention has been given to 
the Osiris myth. This reticence has not been unintentional, 
and the reason for it is that this myth appears not to be 
founded upon physical phenomena, but to be in the first 
place a hero myth which in course of time became amalga- 
mated with solar myths. There are many reasons for 
believing that the original position of the Osirian Elysian 
fields was no more distant than the Nile Delta, which in 
prehistoric times was in process of formation. The descrip- 


* It is not at all certain that the spirits were supposed to remain there continuously 5 
the wish of a pious Egyptian as set forth by innumerable texts was to journey through 
this other world with the sun, then to come forth into this world by day, or to sail across 
the sky during the day in the barque of the sun. 
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tion of his paradise as being intersected by canals, lined by 
gigantic plants, or consisting of prolific fields and pasturages 
dotted with lakes, over which blew the cooling north wind, 
would of itself suggest this, but in addition M. Lauth points 
out that a zome in the Delta district was called ‘“ Sokhit 
Ialou,” the Elysian fields. It was here that the body of 
Osiris was carried, that Horus was born, that the semi- 
mythical warriors, the Sheshu Hor, or followers of Horus, 
gathered to his standard, and the whole story of the campaign 
between Horus and his knights and Set, is so intermingled 
with the actual geography of Egypt, and the references to 
documents said to have been written in the time of the 
followers of Horus are so circumstantial, that it appears 
almost certain that we are here in presence of a romantic 
epic, founded upon the history of some actual war between 
the inhabitants of Egypt, and some invaders who, in pre- 
historic times, had conquered and settled in the Delta; as 
in historic times the Shepherd Kings did once more. If 
this view is sound, it is but natural that as a hero Osiris 
and his avenger son, Horus, being deified, became amalga- 
mated with the cosmic solar hero Ra, and his son Har- 
machis, and the struggle between the Eyyptians and their 
invaders, mingled with the contlict of light with the demons 
of darkness. Consequently, the Deltaic Elysian fields would 
be transferred to the other world where the deified Osiris, 
having become a deity of the dead, now reigned. This 
actually occurred, and the old concept of their situation 
being in the extreme north of Egypt was still adhered to 
by locating them at the extreme north of the nether world, 
midway between Manu and Bakhu, in the division of the 
twelve regions into which the sun passed when going 
through the so-called ‘‘sacred gate” which led from the 
6th to the 7th hour in the night. 

This transference of the terrestial fields of Ialou into 
celestial ones, or rather into cis-mundane fields, for the land 
of the Tuat, though sometimes, as will be seen immediately, 


associated with positions in the heavens, was far more 
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generally spoken of as being merely that place in which the 
sun, when hidden from earth at night, continued his course 
—is no more remarkable than what occurred to the situation 
of the “ Fortunate isles,” for M. Maspero* shows that these 
isles of the blest, which were the paradise of those Egyptians 
who adhered to the theory that the earth was encompassed 
by an ocean, in process of time became transferred into the 
Fields of Ialou. Whether this arose because the similarity 
of the islands of the Delta, produced by the intersecting 
watercourse, and the lakes, to the clustered islets in the sea 
caused them to be confounded together, or whether it was 
an astute step on the part of those believing in the Book of 
Tuat theory of the other world to conciliate those who held 
to the doctrine of an encircling ocean by absorbing their 
fortunate isles into their rival paradise, is uncertain. 

There remains but one other series of myths which it is 
necessary to notice in order to understand allusions to it in 
the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” should any reader decide to peruse 
that curious work for himself. This is the series referring 
to the assignment of certain constellations to the different 
regions of the other world. 

It has been suggested that the original gardens of Jalou 
were as near to Egypt as its own Delta; whether that be 
sO or not, it is certain that they were at one time carried so 
far away as the constellation Ursa Major (known to the 
Egyptians as the Constellation of the Thigh).t For the 
abodes of the blest ;-those who had successfully passed 
the judgement and were to live eternally,—were by an 
exquisite conception of the fitness of things placed among 
the zever setting stars circling round the pole which were 
considered to be immortal. The author of De J/szde et 
Osiride told the Greeks that the Egyptian priests held that 
whilst the bodies of the deceased gods were upon earth, 


* Maspero, Revue de 1’ Histoire des Religions, vol. 15, 278. 

+ Maspero thinks that when first projected beyond Egypt they halted in Syria near 
Byblos. This connection of the Isis and Osiris myth with Byblos, as mentioned by the 
pseudo-Plutarch, derives additional interest from the allusion to it in the newly-discovered 
“ Apology of Aristides,” and confirmations of the Greek traditions with reference to it have 
been found in the Papyri by M. Reévillout. 
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their spirits were in heaven in the similitude of stars, and 
the original texts tell us of Isis being associated with Sothis, 
and Osiris with Orion, a statement translated in the A s¢rono- 
mische Luschriften of Brugsch, where it is said of Isis, ‘‘ She 
shines in the sky as a princess among stars, and protects 
her brother Osiris” (Orion)* ‘in his going in the firma- 
ment.” In the tomb of Seti I. the tableaus make these 
mythical expressions more simple. We see by them the 
deities are not associated with the stars themselves, but are 
imagined to reside in the heavens and carry the stars as 
lamps. Thus Isis-Sothis carries a five branch-star in her 
head dress, and Osiris a star at the top of his sceptre. At 
Denderah and elsewhere, where Isis is a cow, a star is 
placed between her horns. 

The Pyramid texts show Osiris-Orion, like his Greek 
namesake to have been a mighty hunter. The justitied 
dead who become united to Osiris travelling with him by 
day as Ra, also pass to the sky to sojourn with Osiris-Orion 
there. Pepi’s pyramid tells us “ their spirits are to be found 
in the sky among the indestructible stars.” Sometimes they 
are consequently identified with stars in Orion, but if assimi- 
lated with Horus then they become one of the morning 
stars. Pepi, when justified, was to appear in the heavens, 
His pyramid books* tell us, ‘The sister of this Pepi is 
Sothis, and Pepi is the morning star which is on the bosom 
of Nut. Thou O Pepi art this star which appears in the 
east of the sky. See Osiris comes to thee as Orion. Thou 
livest therefore and thou comest with Orion from the east of 
the sky ; thou descendest with Orion to the west of heaven.” 

As only a part of Egypt was the sacred home of Osiris 
so only was a portion of the heavens, and the pyramid 
scribes and others inform us that his region of the sky was 
to the north-east, and indeed they fix upon the constellation, 


* Brugsch, Astronomische Lnschriften, p. 10, No. 31, p. 83. quotes the text as follows : 
—‘* The Soul of Osiris is God with the stars, he rises eternally under the form of ‘Tahou- 


Orion in the bosom of Nut, the goddess of the sky.” Cf. J/cat inter omnes Juliuni 


Stdus velut inter ignes Luna Minores. 
t+ Pepi I., in Recueil des Travaux, vol. v., lines 172-3. 
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that of the Great Bear.* Thereabouts also were the four 
sons of Horus, and there dwelt the spirits who were followers 
of Osiris-Orion. There, where in the clear sky of Egypt 
shine the innumerable stars of the Milky Way in one of its 
densest aggregations, and where the glorious aspect of the 
stellar universe is so apparent, were the abodes of the blest. 

Whether any of the constellations there reminded them 
of the geography of the earthly Elysian fields we know 
not, but certainly their stellar duplicate was to be found 
somewhere in the north-eastern sky. 

The above short summary of Egyptian doctrines as to 
the future world forms, as has been already stated, the 
minimum of introduction necessary to understand the 
mysterious chapters of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead” ; for all 
these varied imaginations which undoubtedly were the 
product of centuries of speculation in various sacerdotal 
centres are commingled together, not to say jostling each 
other in this ancient work, so that as M. Maspero has well 
said, the other world of the “book of the dead” is a kind 
of “ Enfer eclectigue,”’ in which one finds the most contra- 
dictory conceptions united. At one place sentences referring 
to the life after death, and merely being concerned with 
the tomb are found preceded, or followed by others re- 
garding the “Isles of the blest,” or the “ Elysian fields,” 
or the “caverns of the sun,” or relating to a home amid 
the stars, or in the solar “‘ barque with Ra,” or to the Hades 
or “ Amenti,” the * Kher-neter” land with its gates and its 
river counterpart of the Nile. This perpetual conflict 
between irreconcileable ideas to be found in its chapters 
presents almost insuperable obstacles to any consecutive 
description of its contents. 

As an instance of the confusion arising from these various 
theories, the different ideas as to the manner in which the 
spirit passed from this world to the next according to the 
theories referred to as to where that world was placed, are 


* There were seven (cods identified with the seven stars of Ursa Mayor. 
each of them are to be found in the Ani Papyrus, p. 9. 
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instructive. Those who thought the sky was supported by 
the four pillars perforce imagined either that the soul took 
the form of a bird (human-headed) and consequently could 
fly to the upper world, or that it was furnished with a ladder 
to climb there. The belief that a human-headed bird* was 
the form taken by the soul continued throughout all ages 
of Egyptian history, because this shape was a convenient 
one to enable the 4a to carry out one of its most cherished 
objects, that of returning to Egypt to revisit the tomb or 
any part of the land, especially the holiest temples, if it 
wished. But the need for a ladder if the spirit took the 
human form was not ignored, and that it might not be found 
wanting a rudely made modelt was carefully placed in 
the tomb. 

Some however believed a special ladder was ready to 
hand in the west, others that each mummy must provide 
one for himself. Teta,t of the fourth dynasty, in his 
pyramid, says after he came to the west like Ra he raised 
up the ladder, and the inhabitants of heaven reached down 
their hands to help him to climb. 

The ladder itself is sometimes sacred to Hathor, or iden- 
tified with her, and called ‘daughter of the Amenti,” “ gift 
of Thoth.” Seb, Horus, Set, and Ra are also mentioned 
as gods who hold up the ladder and assist ascending spirits. 
On reaching the summit, the spirit found himself on the 
edge of a lake called the lake of the altar, and upon crossing 
it he came to the “field of offerings,’ which he was per- 


* Plate 17 of the exemplar of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” The Ani papyrus contains an 
exquisite representation of the 4a spirit as a human-headed hawk visiting the mummy, as 
a vignette to the chapter of “ reuniting the soul to the dead body.” 

+ Such a model has been found in a Necropolis of Roman times at Akhmin showing 
that this theory of the ladder for the soul still had adherents to the last days of Egyptian 
religion. 

+ Teta, lines 36 and 37 ; also Pepi, lines 200, 201, where is the invocation to the gods 
who bring the ladder. Unas, lines 575 and 6 and other texts. Conceptions of this 
character were common in medizval and even in recent times. Ina work entitled “The 
glories of Mary,” by S. Alfonso Liguori, revised by a Catholic priest (Dublin, 1833), the 
following occurs: ‘‘It is related that Brother Leo once saw in a vision two ladders, one 
of them white ; at its top he sawthe Virgin Mary. He saw that some who twice attempted 
to ascend the red ladder fell back. They were then exhorted to ascend the white ladder. 
The Blessed Virgin stretched out her hand to them, and they securely ascended to 
paradise.” 
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mitted to enter if he was able to conciliate its guardian bull 
with 4 horns, and, when there, to feast upon the provisions 
given by his relatives on earth. 

Again the believers in the world-encircling Ocean, and 
its Fortunate Isles, pictured the spirit as passing from this 
world, like Hiawatha, in a skiff, or on a boat which he 
commands, and models are frequently found in tombs, 
whilst the mention of the “lake of the west” or the ‘“ most 
excellent lake of the west” is quite common. 

When the “Amenti” came to be regarded as merely a fac- 
simile of Egypt, situated behind her western hills, the deceased 
could ‘proceed there on foot. The spot to be attained on 
the mountain of Manu was called the ‘ mouth of the cleft,” 
and was the entrance to the first hour of the night of the 
‘Book of the Tuat.” Thither, at sunset, the souls of 
defunct Egyptians hurried in crowds from all parts of the 
fatherland, and the vignettes to chapter 117 of the “‘ Book 
of the Dead” show them to us marching with long walking- 
sticks, placing one foot upon the mountain slope, and com- 
mencing the ascent. To those who regarded the tomb as 
being the home of the spirit, it was a most important ques- 
tion that the funerary offering provisions should be rendered 
at all fitting feasts; either the walls of the funerary chapel, 
or the sides of the sarcophagus, have the imitation ones 
fully represented upon them. Whether the surviving spirit 
was in the bird form of the a or a “shade,” or the Aa 
cidolon, he was able to go in and out, to take his siesta by 
day beneath the shade of the trees in his garden, to breathe 
the cool evening wind, to travel to any part of Egypt or 
even soar up to the sky, but the “anchor of the soul” was 
the mummy in the cavern in the hillside, or the mastaba 
pit, and thither he returned.* 

These dissonant ideas do not seem to have been con- 


* “Qn aurait tort de s’effrayer de ces dissonances et d’essayer de les écarter en torturant 
les mots et les phrases pour en extraire un sens symbolique dont la vague sublimité permet 
de tout concilier. Il faut prendre la pensée égyptienne telle qu'elle est, avec ses obscurites 
et ses absurdités sans fin, trop heureux si les textes nous permettent de la saisir partout et 
* Maspero, Le Livre des 
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sidered as incompatible, for a series of tomb paintings or 
writings may in one place picture or refer to the ladder of 
ascent, in another to the bird-form spirit, elsewhere assert 
that the soul dwells in the sepulchre, and yet in another or 
even in the same chamber show the soul seated in the 
Gardens of Ialou, or crossing the lake of the Altar, or 
sailing in the daily sky, or nocturnal one rowing in the 
galley of Ra Osiris. 

Precisely so do the papyrus ‘*‘ books of the dead” reflect 
the confusion of doctrines in their numerous formule, all of 
which have for object the continuity of the spirit’s life and 
its protection from torturing demons or annihilation, for the 
means employed and the variety of incantations and the 
rubrics stating for which each was efficacious show them to 
have originated under the various divergent conceptions as 
to the destiny of the surviving soul. 

Some are intended to insure the capability of the Aa 
assimilating nourishment from the funerary offerings,* others 
to obtain from the /a a tithe of those offered to the gods; 
some speak of journeyings about this world and promise a 
hearty welcome at Heliopolis, some guarantee the spirit a 
berth in the boat of Ra, whilst others grant him a lease in 
the land of Osiris. 

These conceptions carried out in their minutest details 
with Egyptian prolixity, so that every possible contingency 
was provided for, furnish the ground for the many prayers 
and formule which as all the activities of the soul are de- 
scribed as being repetitions of the physical necessities of the 
body were requisite to accord it, not merely the right to 
‘go in and out” from this world to the other, for which 
purpose the ‘** Book of the Dead” as a whole was the talis- 
man, but gave him the use of all his organs and retained 
them for him against the special foes who would ‘rob him 
of his heart,” ‘‘ extinguish his sight,” decapitate him, and so 


* Book of the Dead. Chap. 15: Chapter of provisioning “the double.” Chap. 16: 
Chapter of giving abundance to the defunct at Memphis daily. Chap. 122: Of knowing 
the souls in ‘* Pou.” Chap. 42: Of repelling destruction in Kher-ne-ter. Chap. 134. 
Of going in the Barque of Ra and being among the god’s followers. See MS. 
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forth, and even rendered him invulnerable to death or anni- 
hilation. It was in fact a repetition for his members of the 
means employed by Isis to reconstruct the body of Osiris. 

Often more than one formula is found having the same 
object: this originated in the earlier ones having been 
imagined to have been imperfect in their efficacy and con- 
sequently new and potent ones were produced, but, in case 
the primitive ones should still be of some value, they were 
both retained that both might be employed, besides, what 
but good could accrue from thus affording the defunct a 
selection to choose from ? 

In manv individual cases the “ Book of the Dead” was 
doubtless talismanic ; in another sense, its object being to 
assert for the deceased a knowledge of its contents, which 
perhaps, indeed probably, he never possessed, it was thus a 
sort of passport made out by the priests, a token that he 
knew the veritable doctrines of religion, and even in the 
minority of cases where the defunct may have committed 
to memory the chapters it contains, but a very small number 
ever had any true perception of the esoteric meaning of its 
elaborate symbolism. It is very unlikely that the priests 
themselves, excepting in the earliest ages, understood the 
work thoroughly, for the copies found upon sarcophagi 
dating from even the 11th dynasty contain explanatory 
glosses interspersed with the text. 

Books of the dead were probably produced by scribes, 
members of the large semi-sacred guilds who congregated 
in the neighbourhood of every Egyptian necropolis, where 
dwelt the mummyfiers and manufacturers of funerary furni- 
ture. The length of the papyrus would depend upon the 
wealth of the purchaser or of the patron who ordered it, 
and upon its length depended the number of the chapters 
which could be engrossed. In the price paid was also 
involved the question whether it should be of careful execu- 
tion, in both red and black ink, and whether or not an 
illustrated edition with the pictorial vignettes at the top. 


However great the dimensions of a papyrus might be, it 
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never contained all the chapters to be found in the others, 
so far as we know; for no papyrus found—and we have 
those executed for the most mighty princes—has ever done 
so. Nor have we reason to think that any papyrus ever 
contained all the chapters considered to be canonical at the 
time when it was written. For except in quite late times, 
when there had probably been some authoritative revision 
committee which had decided the order in which it was 
preferred for the chapters to appear, there is no common 
order for their succession at any one period. 

It should be remembered that we have no papyrus 
bearing the “Book of the Dead” earlier than the 18th 
dynasty, though we know from the Egyptians they had 
portions, at any rate, of it dating from prehistoric times. 
Consequently all the papyrus versions contain the explana- 
tory rubrics or glosses, and as the scribes, for fear of 
omitting matter of sacred importance, instead of selecting 
the version which appeared to them the best, incorporated all 
the various readings, the confusion may be imagined. As 
stated, it is probable that the sense of the book was doubtful 
even by the rith dynasty, and Mr. Le Page Renouf adds 
that the “text was nearly as corrupt as in later ages.” Many 
errors arose from the scribes misunderstanding the direction 
of the writing in these early copies, the last column being 
taken as the first, so that cross-readings, absolutely un- 
soluble, arise therefrom. In addition to being unlearned, 
Mr. Renouf accuses the copyists of being grossly careless, 
and concludes by saying, ‘‘ Manuscripts in all languages are 
known to be full of mistakes, but the blunders of the 
Egyptian scribes exceed all that has yet been discovered in 
the palzeographical aberrations of other nations.” 

It is an interesting fact, as illustrative of the limits at 
present imposed upon the knowledge of Egyptologists, that 
they should still be disputing as to what is the true transla- 
tion of the very title of the book itself. 

The words in Egyptian are Per-m-hru, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pleyte, the proper rendering is The book of 
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“going forth from the day,” referring to the passage of 
the soul from this life considered as a day’s journey to the 
other existence beyond the grave; for in some papyri the 
phrase is added “to live when you are dead,” so that, in 
fact, the information given in the work was to enable the 
deceased to be justified and attain immediate bliss. 

M. Naville is disposed to acquiesce in this interpretation, 
merely adding, after an elaborate dissertation upon the 
matter, that the supplement frequently attached to the title 
of the words “under all forms that he (the defunct) pleases,” 
indicates that it assures to him also the power to assume 
any bodily form as the spirit’s home. 

Lefébure,* Maspero, and Le Page Renouf, are in favour 
of rendering Per-m-hru by ‘coming forth by day,” and it 
is probable that this translation is the most accurate we are 
likely to attain. The full signification of Per-m-hru to an 
Egyptian is not far to seek. We have briefly examined 
their most important conceptions upon these subjects, and 
seen how much value they attached to the Aa@ ghost being 
able to live, and move, as it desired; and to the Aa spirit 
being able to return from the Amenti, and revisit the earth 
and the tomb. Both these functions of these two of the 
spiritual subdivisions into which a deceased Egyptian 
became separated are evidently included in this title. It 
meant that it would prevent the Aa@ from remaining inert 
by the mummy, or the 4a from being confined to the nether 
world ; by its means it could prevent itself from being 
imprisoned in Hades, or annihilated there, and, knowing its 
Jormule, the La could return to earth at will. During the 
earthly day, night hovered over the nether world, and then 
the spirit wished to return to earth and ‘“‘come forth by 
day,” whilst Ra-Osiris was illuminating Egypt with his 
beams. Upon the approach of sunset, the soul would wish 
to depart again to Amenti with the sun-god. Accordingly 
we find a rubric to chapter 58 telling the owner that, if he 


* “* Te Per-m-hrou, Etude sur la vie future chez les Egyptiens,” by Lefébure, in the 
Meélanges Egyptologiqgues of Chabas. 
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knows this chapter on his papyrus, ‘‘he can come back 
after going out.” The title may also, by some sort of 
double entendre, have betokened the spirit’s departure at 
death from this world, for in the Ani papyrus,* and others 
of the middle and subsequent literary periods indicated, the 
concise older title of ‘Coming forth by day” is amplified 
by the following explanatory words which gave what the 
priests at those periods believed was the full signification 
of meaning in the words, and we are not likely ever to 
surpass them in knowledge of the matter. ‘“ The Beginning 
of the chapters of coming forth by day, of the wordst 
which bring about Resurrection and glory, and of coming 
out of and entering into Amenti, said upon the day of 
burial of N the victorious (justified), who enters after 
coming forth. Here is N the victorious. He saith.” The 
rubric of this chapter, of the title of which the above is 
Mr. Le Page Renouf’s latest rendering, says: * If this book 
is known upon earth or inscribed on the coffin, he will come 
forth by day in all the forms he pleases, and return to his 
place without hindrance.” 

* The Papyrus of Ani, page 14. 

7 A papyrus at Dublin tells us by this addition to the title upon what occasion the 
‘* Book of the Dead” was to be efficacious :—“ Beginning of the book which is said on 
the day of the funeral.” Another variant title under the 18th dynasty is ‘‘ Chapters of 


passing over to the power of Osiris,” so that it seems to have been supposed to admit the 
deceased into the Amenti. See Renouf, “ Papyrus of Ani,” page II: 
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CHOLERA AND EXCHANGE. 
FROM A NATIVE INDIAN STANDPOINT. 


CroLera is the return which India makes for European 
commerce. Guarded by the Ocean and the mountains on 
the North, India has always been self-contained for good 
or for evil. From time immemorial, Cholera has been a 
disease confined to India, till in 1830 the ship ‘“ Hugh 
Lindsay” brought it to Europe. In 1817 English vessels 
had, however, already introduced the scourge to Oman on 
the West, and to China on the East of India. By the most 
rigid quarantine Russia protected itself and Europe against 
Cholera in 1821, but commerce seems to be dearer to 
England than life, and the exigencies of gain have since 
blinded Englishmen as to the necessity of precautions even 
in a country where the sea and ships offer the easiest and 
most efficient quarantine all around her coasts, and where 
the perfection of sanitation is already an obstacle to the 
spread of the disease. ‘‘ Prevention, however, is better 
than cure,” and, at the risk of delaying trade, we should 
insist on intelligent quarantine as well as inspection. The 
silver streak that divides the tight little island physically 
and politically from the Continent is also sufficient to guard 
it against Cholera, and the Minister or Sanitary Authority 
that allows a single case of Cholera to reach these shores, 
that could have been stopped by quarantine, is guilty of 
acrime. The inefficiency in continental practice of quaran- 
tine regulations is no reason against rendering them efficient, 
as they caz be rendered here. Cholera is invariably brought 
into a new place by travellers, and there it spreads under such 
insanitary conditions only as facilitate certain absorptions. 
During the fearful outbreak in 1867 at the Hardwar fair, 
whenever one of the scattered 3 million pilgrims went off 
the main road to his home, there he brought Cholera, if he 
himself was affected by it. The village which he did not 
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visit remained free, and whereas, say, the native City of 
Lahore had one case in ten of the population, and the 
European Station one in a hundred, the villages in the 
Lahore District, that have comparatively little intercom- 
munication, had 14 cases only in a population of nearly 
700,000, or one in fifty thousand. Wherever the observ- 
ance of Caste, as in marriage and social intercourse, 
develops the power of resistance to epidemics, as, practi- 
cally, is the case among the Jews; wherever the religious 
sentiment regulates diet, dress, and bodily purifications, 
there the headless ‘‘woman in white,” that has lately 
travelled from India to the Pomeranian moors, claims few 
victims. It is Mammon that mainly sacrifices the world to 
Moloch. 

Just as Cholera is the return for English commercial 
enterprise in India, so is Exchange the price that India 
pays for a foreign rule, that deprives her of an indigenous 
history, if not of her arts and manufactures, of her ancient 
and picturesque creed and culture, so full of lessons to modern 
civilization, of her marvellous literature and languages, that 
give reputations to those that scarcely skim them in Europe 
like Professor Max Miiller. India suffices for all her wants 
——mental, moral and physical—and does not require any 
European interference. The allegiance to Her Majesty, 
which is generally a real feeling in India and which should 
be cultivated by indigenous methods, and the presence of 
the Military, are all that is really needed to maintain the 
political connexion between England and India. The 
scientific departments, which cost the Indian Government 
so little, although they justify its existence to European 
nations, might be retained, till the natives of India, as 
those of Japan, are able to administer them themselves. 

The present is an excellent opportunity for restoring the 
equilibrium of the Indian finances, and for developing the 
resources of India. Already overpaid foreign officials may 
complain of losing half their salaries, but it is precisely their 
reduction to half (payable, however, by a gold standard in 
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the case of Europeans) that is desirable in all cases in which 
half the pay would exceed £1,000 a year. Persons of good 
family, whether English or native, accept public positions 
for the honour, not the salary, that they confer. It is only 
the low-caste Banya, whether dark or white, that seeks in 
Government an easier enrichment than in his trade. We 
want the higher Classes to rule India, not a race of hungry 
adventurers, whose reputation is due to their writing their 
own history, and having to deal with defenceless and mute 
millions. 

The appointment of Lord Ripon to the Colonial Office 
offers the long-deferred opportunity of replacing India 
under its wiser and more economical control. Its Ceylon 
scale of pay, for instance, will satisfy Indian and Anglo- 
Indian gentlemen of birth, as it does men in the Diplomatic 
and Military services. No foreigner should also hence- 
forward be appointed to an Indian post whenever a native 
of the country can be found competent to fill it. No 
article that can possibly be supplied in India is to be 
ordered from England. If the retention of India on these 
terms is “not worth our while,” the sooner it is given up 
the better in the interests of justice and of the national life 
of India. 

Only 12,000 native shopkeepers, in a population of 254 
millions, of whom at least 20 millions are engaged in 
trade, and all, more or less, in agriculture, are alleged to 
have supported the application of the Indian Trading 
Association for a gold standard, or for the stoppage of the 
coining of silver or for other panaceas that neither they nor 
their European customers, nor the Association or the 
Indian Government understand. If they were to give up 
importing European goods, including drinks, there would 
be a chance for the more durable Indian manufactures 
and the gradual disuse of European liquors, now sold 


at a fancy price, would leave more money for household 
expenses and the neglected household gods. In propor- 
tion as Indian Commerce is unremunerative to foreigners, 
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it becomes remunerative to natives of the soil, and in pro- 
portion as Indian service becomes unattractive to the sons 
of European tradesmen, it will be desired by the native 
Aristocracy. There is no reason why, for instance, the 
loyal and wise Raja of Nabha should not, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, convert the province into that gem 
of cleanliness, happiness, and prosperity that Nabha has so 
long been. Indeed, now that the Indian Chiefs have to 
place their military and financial resources at the disposal 
of the Indian Government, it is high time that they should 
be entrusted with a larger share in the Administration, 
especially when this can be done, not only without extra 
expense, but at a positive saving to the exchequer. 

I have advocated bi-metallism since 1867, when the 
very name was unknown in India and one sapient Finance 
Minister after the other looked as wise as he does now in 
misunderstanding its application. It is now too late to 
throw Indian finances into confusion by complying with 
proposals, for the failure of which their advocates will not 
render themselves personally and pecuniarily responsible. 
Nothing can now be done except to watch events and to 
thank God as, with the reduction of Indian official salaries, 
the abolition of the India Office, and the diminution of 
foreign trade, India comes a little to herself, cultivates her 
own government and manufactures, and by being inde- 
pendent of Exchange is less under the temptation of intro- 
ducing Cholera into Europe along with other exports. In 
the meanwhile, the European exploiter will still be able to 
purchase for his gold more than its value of Indian pro- 
duce, and should bi-metallism be re-established by inter- 
national agreement on the former French basis, then— 
nominally at all events—-the Indian finances will, to the 


outside world, show a prosperity that, intrinsically, is not 
affected, out of India, by the equivalent in gold of the 
Rupee. The debasement of silver, by limiting its coinage, 
and the purchase of gold at the present high and variable 
rates is certainly not an advantage to India. 
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Whilst, however, no European or Indian merchants, 
trading with England, can recommend any measure to the 
Indian Government that is more than “catching at a 
straw” or leaving the India Office to its own—and this 
time inevitable—incompetence, there is one measure which 
would at once beneficially affect both Exchange and 
Indian Credit. It is that Parliament should guarantee the 
various Indian loans that have been raised by the Indian 


’ 


Government, and which now have only a value because it is 
supposed that England cannot, if it comes to the worst, 
repudiate her Indian obligations. Already the threat of 
Russian complications has lowered Indian securities to the 
Continental standards of a little over 60 per cent. When 
it is thoroughly understood that the British Parliament is 
not responsible for the Indian debt, Indian securities will 
still further fall, till the dishonesty that has conceived the 
incurring of a debt by an Agent—the Indian Government— 
which neither its employer—the British Parliament—nor 
the Indian taxpayer will guarantee, will receive its punish- 
ment in the collapse of the present Indian Administration. 


“Christianity, Commerce, and Civilization” have ever 
been the excuse of the European meddler in the East. The 
negro who drinks brandy becomes of ‘ Massa’s religion”; 
Queensland is fertilized by kidnapped Kanakas, and the 
Baboo reproduces at second-hand the small-talk of European 
infidelity. Even European philanthropy has a tendency 
to degrade or destroy the motives of native charity, and the 
official pressure, used to get subscriptions for a fund in aid of 
Indian women who neither really require nor could use it, 
has diverted the gifts of the “ pious donor” from the poor 
that were always with him, from the Temple or Mosque, 
and from the infinitely more useful Dharmsala, the guest- 
house and the well at the roadside, into a pretext for 
official favour. 


SHASTRI. 
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MEMO. ON CHOLERA. 


SuRGEON-GENERAL Sir Witi1AM Moore, K.C.I.E., Hono- 
rary Physician to the Queen, writes to us: 


Dear Sir,—The general supposition that India is the 
‘ home of cholera” is correct, if by home is meant, where the 
malady is most prevalent. But the general supposition that 
all epidemics of cholera originate in India, especially in the 
Valley of the Ganges, spreading thence westerly to other 
countries, is certainly not correct. The theory of the 
western progress of cholera has been formulated from a 
collection of reports of cholera occurring in countries west 
of India, on the main lines of communication. But such 
reports are not always reliable. No one knows what takes 
place even a few miles north or south of the main lines of 
traffic. Had similar attention been directed to countries 
east of India, equal reason would probably have been 
found for believing in an eastern progress of cholera. That 
cholera occurs in Persia, or on the Caspian, or in some 
country west of India, is no reason that it must have been 
imported from India. While experience shows that cholera 
may be imported, there is equal reason for the statement 
that it may occur irrespective of importation. It often 
breaks out in localities and villages, where communication 
with infected places could not possibly have taken place. 
Notwithstanding the many theories, the precise cause of 
cholera, as of various other diseases, is yet unknown. It is 
not yet proved by sufficient evidence whether the celebrated 
Koch’s comma bacillus, found in the discharges of cholera 
patients and regarded by some as the cause, is really the 
cause or only the result of the disease. There is however 
evidence to prove that cholera evacuations, in a certain con- 


dition of fermentation, constitute the principal, if not the 
only channel of contagion; and therefore Koch’s bacillus 
is a good workable hypothesis. To produce cholera three 
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factors are required. The poisonous principle which may 
be the comma bacillus—the introduction of the poisonous 
principle into the human system—and predisposition of the 
recipient. There is abundant evidence that one great 
means by which cholera is disseminated is the contamina- 
tion of drinking water by the dejections of persons suffering 
from the disease. There is reason to believe that the 
poisonous principle becomes rapidly multiplied in water. 
Milk adulterated with water may become a medium of dis- 
semination. Or the poisonous principle protected in cloth- 
ing, or in the soil, may dry yet remain vital (as germs of 
various fungi are known to remain vital) until brought into 
activity by favourable circumstances of heat moisture and 
atmospheric conditions. In no other way except the hypo- 
thesis of a de novo origin, or of transference by the winds, 
to both of which theories there are more forcible objections, 
can the occurrence of cholera be explained, at places where 
there has been no communication with infected localities. 
Now the connection of cholera with unsanitary conditions 
is not questioned. In almost every epidemic the incidence 
of cholera is on the most unsanitary localities. And it is in 
such localities that cholera generally commences. The 
countries west of India are much less advanced in sanitation 
than the worst parts of India. In most of those regions 
there is no sanitation whatever. There is at least equal 
reason to believe that the dormant poisonous principle of 
cholera is there called anew into activity, as to believe that 
the disease is imported from India. Cholera may, more 
especially during hot weather, revive in any country, irre- 
spective of importation. 

It has been the custom to regard cholera as a disease 
always characterized by certain symptoms, and to say that 
an attack is not cholera, unless all those symptoms are 
present. As respects other maladies, ¢.g., scarlet fever, 


typhoid, diphtheria, very mild and very severe phases are 
admitted : so it is with cholera. It may be present, although 
all the symptoms do not appear. It is suggestive, that 
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when cholera first occurs, in almost any place, it is reported 
as cholera nostras, “choleraic diarrhoea,’ or some other 
term is used, which while probably awhile allaying public 
uneasiness, is not correct, and is calculated to afford a false 
feeling of security. The only difference between the 
cholera nostras and ‘summer diarrhoea” of this country 
and the so termed Asiatic cholera, is one of greater or less 
severity. Many cases which have been called cholera 
nostras, cannot be distinguished from Asiatic cholera. 
When cholera occurs there are always many more instances 
of diarrhoea, evidently due to similar influences. And the 
question has never yet been answered, at what stage 
sufferers from diarrhoea become the victims of cholera ¢ 

It was mentioned above that a third factor in the pro- 
duction of cholera is predisposition to the malady. What- 
ever tends to lower the vital powers is a_ predisposing 
agency ; for instance, the depression following intoxication, 
fatigue particularly from long journeys, overcrowding, damp, 
hunger and famine, bad food, destitution, heat, and espe- 
cially fear of the disease, and an atmosphere impregnated 
by exhalation from filth. Jn India though general sanita- 
tion is as much as possible attended to, and _ personal 
hygiene enjoined, experience has demonstrated that the 
most satisfactory method of evading cholera is to march 
away from it. This, however, is only applicable to troops. 
As in this country we cannot march away from it, our first 
line of defence is to prevent importation of the disease. 
The passage of aliens into the country should be a/fogether 
stopped, for many come from infected centres, and they are 
all, from manner of life, predisposed to the disease. The 
importation of rags has very properly been stopped ; and it 
now remains to prevent the importation of the wearers of 
rags. As regards other public precautions, the modified 
system of quarantine already in operation is the best course 
to be adopted, viz., examination of vessels from infected 


ports, and isolation of any suspicious case. The period of 
incubation of cholera (z.¢., the time within which the disease 
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develops after the reception of the poisonous principle into 
the system) has been variously stated; but the weight of 
evidence shows that development, though occasionally 
later, is very unusual after 48 hours. Hence the absurdity 
of placing vessels in quarantine, from Bombay, eg., when 
they arrive at Suez, unless cholera has occurred recently on 
the voyage. Our next line of defence is the immediate 
destruction of the poisonous principle contained in the 
evacuations of all cases occurring. This may be satis- 
factorily accomplished by the corrosive sublimate solution 
recommended by the London Local Government Board, 
under Dr. Thorne Thorne’s signature.* A pint or more 
should be immediately added to every evacuation, whether 
from the stomach or bowels. Soiled clothing of all kinds 
should be immediately placed in the solution. Next it 
would be well if the bodies of all persons dying from cholera 
were cremated, instead of being placed in the ground, where 
the poisonous principle may remain vital, and being after- 
wards released may cause an outbreak. Such instances are 
on record. Cholera not being infectious in the sense that 
small-pox, typhus, or scarlet fever is, no danger attaches 
to the nursing of cholera patients, provided the attendants 
use simple precautions. These are perfect cleanliness, and 
washing the hands in disinfecting solution before taking 
food. Rooms in which cholera patients have been, should 
be disinfected by burning sulphur therein. We may thus 
confidently provide against danger from imported cases, or 
from those cases which under the term cholera nostras 
always occur in the autumnal season in European countries. 
But we have still to provide against summer diarrhoea 
assuming a more virulent phase than it usually does. Our 
sanitary system, although not perfect, and our temperate 
climate, do to a very great extent accomplish this. We 

* Half an ounce of corrosive sublimate, one ounce of hydrochloric acid, 
and five grains of commercial aniline blue, in three gallons (a bucket-full) of 
water. Cost about 3d. Non-metallic vessels should be used; and articles 


that have been soaked in it should be put in water for some hours, before 
they are sent to the wash. 
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should be still more secure if water and milk were boiled 
before consumption, and if stale fruit and (especially) stale 
fish were avoided. In addition, no accumulation should be 
permitted in ash-pits or in dust-bins, whether the dustmen 
get the extra 2d. or not. Drinking-water cisterns should 
be cleansed, and drains flushed frequently. The larder 
should be well ventilated, but protected from flies ; for no 
one knows what these insects may have previously investi- 
gated, or what disease germ they may carry. During 
seasons of cholera or of summer diarrhoea, purgative med1- 
cines should be avoided. If positively necessary, pure 
fresh castor oi! is the best. Plenty of salt should be taken 
with the food. Another rule is to avoid advertised 
nostrums. Asan acid fluid is more or less destructive to 
the poisonous principle, or at least to the comma bacillus, 
fifteen drops of d@z/ute sulphuric acid may be taken three 
times daily between meals in a_ small wineglassful of 
water. Lastly, do not be afraid; for fear produces that 
nervous depression which is one of the great allies of 
cholera, in whatever phase it appears. Remember that in 
the worst epidemics, attack is the exception, immunity the 
rule. It would too much lengthen this communication if all 
precautions to be adopted and the reasons were mentioned 
sertatim. \t is therefore merely added that in general 
Sanitation and in personal hygiene, in the fullest sense of 
the terms, we shall find our safeguard against cholera, as 
also against various other maladies. If a tithe of the zeal 
which has been given to the discovery of microbes by our 
continental neighbours, had been devoted to sanitation, 
Hamburg would not now be a menace to England. 
Neither would India have been credited as the fous ef origo 
of the cholera, from which so many parts of the continent 
have suffered as the result of their unsanitary conditions. 
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THE HON. ROLLO RUSSELL ON CHOLERA. 





Lorp Ro.tto Russe. writes: 


Deak Sir,—Science has done so much for the elucida- 
tion of cholera that the remaining difficulties of prevention 
are almost entirely practical and administrative. The 
regions of the globe in which cholera is endemic are few 
and not very extensive; the banks of the Ganges and of 
the Brahmaputra, and a very few other localities appear to 
be adapted to the continuous growth of the organism as a 
saprophytic microbe. Its continuous existence there is ex- 
plained by the character, dampness and high temperature of 
the soil, and probably to a great extent by the amount of 
filth distributed in it, tainting the supplies of water for 
domestic use. Whether the microbe was originally a 
harmless one or capable only of setting up a minor disease 
like diarrhoea until the pollution of soil grew to be excessive, 
or whether the soil of the alluvial flats of the Ganges was 
always so favourable to it as to evolve the virulent form 
from the beginning, it is beyond question that the cholera 
bacillus flourishes extremely well in foul water and wet 
organically polluted earth at a high temperature. It thus 
somewhat resembles Malaria and Yellow Fever in_ its 
growth and influence apart from the human body. Wher- 
ever the microbe meets foul refuse and especially foul water 
at favourable temperatures it multiplies enormously, and in 
some seasons to such an extent as to overcome the resist- 
ance of the human body to which it gains access by food 
and drink. No place where soil and drinking water are 
much polluted can be considered safe from its invasion, 
whatever the temperature or altitude; it has occurred at 
all seasons of the year in many widely differing climates. 

The first means of prevention of cholera in the region of 
its origin must undoubtedly be the supply of the purest 
available water, and wherever possible, drainage of the soil 
and removal of decaying organic matter from the neigh- 
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bourhood of dwellings. Cultivation and drainage banished 
the ague which once prevailed in the London area ; drain- 
ing, increased cleanliness, and good water will, in course of. 
time abolish cholera as a pestilence. The new water- 
supply to Calcutta has greatly improved the health of the 
city but the suburbs which still use the tainted sources. 
suffer severely as before. 

The spread of cholera from its habitat in the East is 
greatly favoured by the movements of pilgrims and 
travellers and by the filthy condition of Asiatic and Eastern 
European towns and villages. It has been truly said that 
“cholera is spread by dirty people to dirty places.” Like 
many other diseases it can hardly gain a footing where 
purity of water and air have been well cared for. The 
infection, however, is subtle and the microbe lives well in 
damp linen, slightly impure water and on many articles of 
food, so that the most careful watch and provision must be 
made for preventing sources of infection from gaining 
access to any locality however well ordered. Where 
streams are the source of water-supply and are also used to 
receive any kind of sewage the greatest care should be 
exercised to prevent the contamination of the upper stream 
by any person arrived from an infected country or place. 
When cholera is near all articles of food and drink should. 
be cooked in time of danger, and the hands should be 
washed in pure water before eating. While cholera pre- 
vails in neighbouring countries, no town is safe which, like 
London, obtains its water from a river of which the tribu- 
taries are befouled with sewage. If there be any suspicion 
in this respect either pure water from an unsuspected source 
should be used, or the water used for drinking should be 
boiled. 

To prevent the importation of cholera the means now in 
use appear to be efficient so long as the centres of virulence 
in communication with this country are few. If the disease 


were to increase greatly in populous places in Western 
Europe it is improbable that precautions at seaports would 
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be sufficient to prevent the landing of many incipient cases, 
and that their whereabouts would always be known, 
although their names and addresses were taken. Detention 
in quarantine may be regarded as out of date and in- 
effectual; but in certain circumstances isolation for a few 
days of suspected immigrants answers well, allowing ablu- 
tion and disinfection of clothes. High authorities have 
recommended as disinfectants steam at the boiling tempera- 
ture, carbolic acid or chloride of lime. Infected bedding, 
clothing, etc., should be boiled or steamed, or, better, 
destroyed. The disinfection of ships as now practised 
seems to be successful. 

For the arrest and suppression of this and other plagues 
moral qualities are after all supreme. With cleanliness the 
probability of an outbreak is small ; with honesty the very 
first cases, which may result from importation, are reported 
to the world, and with humanity not only are the sick 
cared for, but neighbouring nations warned and preserved. 


R. Russe... 
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THE 


NATURAL HISTORY AND EPIDEMIOLOGY 
OF CHOLERA. 


By Sir J. Fayrer, K.C.S.1., Etc., ETC. 


WE regret that want of space absolutely forbids our quoting 
as largely as we had intended from a most valuable work 
on the Cholera question, of the above title, (published by 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill) which the distinguished author 
was kind enough to send to us. The early portion of the 
book gives a most scholarly and carefully-compiled history 
of Cholera, commencing as far back as with the records of 
the ancient Hindus, the Chinese, the Greeks, the Arabs 
and the Romans. Contrary to what is supposed, Cholera 
has been noticed in Europe as early as the 16th century. 
In 1564 an epidemic of Cholera occurred at Nismes; in 
1643 and 1665 in Ghent as described by Van der Heyden. 
Sydenham writes of an epidemic of Cholera in London in 
1669-1672. 

As causes predisposing to Cholera are regarded variation 
in the atmospheric pressure or moisture, extraordinary still- 
ness ofithe atmosphere, deficiency in the tension of positive 
electricity, absence of ozone, fogs, blights,"and low forms of 
life in the air. Attention has been called, remarks the 
author, to the disappearance of birds from Cholera-affected 
districts at the outset of an outbreak. The dreadful visita- 
tion of Cholera at Kurrachee in 1846 was preceded by days 
of intense stagnation of atmosphere, and other outbreaks 
have been preceded or attended by similar phenomena. 
As regards the distinction of Sporadic cholera, or cholera 
nostras and Asiatic cholera, it is one without difference 
except that sanitary conditions generally render the former 
less virulent. 

The suddenness of certain outbreaks is remarkable and 
points to some factor apart from contagion or local insanitary 


causes. The following is a case in point : An outbreak of 
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cholera occurred on one of the late East India Company's 
ships while proceeding up the China Sea. The men fell 
on deck as if struck by lightning. This continued for three 
days when the visitation as suddenly ceased. The same 
water (contained in tanks absolutely protecting it from 
contamination with extraneous matter) was used ail the 
time and for three months previously from the time of 
leaving England. A precisely similar outbreak occurred 
on board H.M.S. Undaunted while proceeding down the 
China Sea. As the cases continued to increase, the surgeon 
at the end of three days recommended the captain to change 
the course of the vessel; as soon as this was done the 
attacks entirely ceased; not a case occurred afterwards. 
The learned author then reviews the various theories 
accounting for the cause or causes of Cholera; subsequently 
in touching upon the subject of quarantine the fallacy 
underlying its theory is exposed. The writer says: ‘* The 
British and Indian Governments, basing their measures for 
protection on ascertained facts, and not upon theories, have 
discontinued quarantine, whether by land or sea, relying 
upon sanitation and medical inspection as the only and 
sufficient means of safety.” 

Sir J. Fayrer towards the conclusion of his book then 
sums up thus : 

Although much remains to be known about the causation 
of cholera and its apparent caprices of incidence and diffusion, 
yet, from what experience and observation have taught us, 
we seem to be warranted in stating the following to be facts 
with reference to the disease : 

1. That cholera has been present in India and other 
countries from the earliest times, and that isolated cases 
occur in almost all countries. 


2. That cholera is always present, not only in certain 
parts of India, but elsewhere, and that in India outside 
these areas its prevalence varies in different years and 
according to the season of the year. 

3. That cholera does not attack all the places within an 
epidemic area. 
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4. Meteorological changes produce sudden alterations in 
the activity and intensity of an outbreak. 

5. That the rate and direction of an epidemic are not 
influenced by facilities of communication or by the greatest 
streams of human traffic; the opening of the Red Sea 
route, é.g., not having increased its diffusion. 

6. That the cases are more frequent and more severe at 
the commencement than in the continuance of an out- 
break. 

7. That hygienic measures afford the greatest security, 
although they are not an all-powerful safeguard against 
cholera, whilst local insanitary conditions and impure water 
favour its incidence and increase its intensity, and that it 
is important to check diarrhoea in times of cholera pre- 
valence. 

8. That cordons and quarantine have not only utterly 
failed to prevent the spread of cholera, but, on the contrary, 
have done harm. 

9. That to enter an area in which cholera is present, or 
to travel within that area, is especially dangerous to new- 
comers, while residents, whose circumstances of living are 
favourable, have a better chance of escape. 

10. That removal is the best course when cholera attacks 
a regiment or other body of men. . 

11. That attendants on the sick have not suffered more 
than others. 

'2. That impure water, irritating articles of diet, unripe 
fruit, saline aperients are liable, during epidemic prevalence, 
to bring on diarrhoea and cholera. 

(3. That fatigue, exhaustion, fear and anxiety are power- 
ful predisposing causes. 

14. Some circumstances attending an outbreak of cholera, 
and the pathological conditions then developed, seem op- 
posed to a specific poison as being the cause of the 


disease. 
15. Having suffered previously from cholera gives no 
immunity from recurrence of the disease. 








ORIENTAL AND PSEUDO-ORIENTAL 
CREMATION. 


WE wish to raise a warning voice against the precipitateness 
with which modern cremations are conducted. It is true 
that a certificate from two medical attendants of the 
deceased is required, as also evidence of his express wish to 
be cremated, but we know with what dangerous facility often 
the former is granted and the latter is assumed. In India 
the widow used to perform Sati on her husband’s pyre, an 
act of sublime, if exaggerated, devotion, which was the proud 
privilege of a high-caste wife. She still, in many places, is 
the first to apply the funeral torch to the framework that bears 
her husband's corpse, but in England the wife rarely accom- 
panies it and is therefore wanting in her last duty to him. 
We are so much under the slavery of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific fads, that many, who have never been present 
at a cremation in this country, advocate it for themselves 
and others on theoretical grounds of sanitation, as if the 
first duty of civilized man was to get rid of his departed 
fellow-creature as so much refuse fit only to be burnt, 
whereas the whole of modern society rests on the past with 
which the departed are our links. Our laws, our religion, 
our politics, our art, our poetry are questions of the past, 
and in apportioning a spot for the burial of our predecessors, 
we create the landmarks of, at any rate, family history. 
The higher culture of India has hereditary Charons to 
chronicle the deeds of the departed as an example to their 
descendants. The urn in the Mausoleum or Samad is an 
object of mysterious veneration. In civilized Europe we 
are satisfied with an obituary notice in the Zzmes of an 
eminent relative or friend and, instead of perpetuating his 
memory by domestic rites and by the preservation of his 
mental creations, even the ‘inconsolable” widow’s object 
often seems to be to forget her grief by the time that she can 


put aside her becoming weeds. As grows the modern spirit, 
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she will be able to exhibit her husband’s ashes on the 
mantelpiece of her drawing-room in a graceful vase, and 
thus will have done all that can be expected from good taste 
combined with genuine grief. 

If those who talk so glibly of its being better to be burnt 
than buried were to be present, in the rare cases that they 
are allowed to do so, at the last scene of a cremation, con- 
ducted with the vulgar and mechanical routine of Europe, 
they would receive an impression that might for ever haunt 
their lives. A Commissioner of the Italian Government, 
who has been present at no fewer than 150 cremations, 
narrates that in the majority of cases, the bodies, suddenly 
contracted by the fierce heat, raise themselves up in their 
coffins. In others, the arrangements for the disposal of 
the effluvia are so defective as to cause, to our knowledge, 
fainting fits among those brought in contact with persons 
returning from ‘‘the burial”; in all, the ashes of the dear 
departed, reduced to a white mass sufficient to fill a large 
snuff-box, after being separated from the black matter left 
by the incineration of the coffin, are collected without rever- 
ence or care—so unlike the tenderness of Indian relatives 
—by the human scavengers in attendance who may some- 
times leave burnt fragments of the corpse lying about the 
place. The circular bits, we may add, belong to the head, 
the lengthy bits to the tibia, and the rest is the dust of 
Alexander that fills a chink in a wall to keep out the wind. 

A natural, and yet most horrible, feature connected with 
cremation is the prevention of the funeral party from 
accompanying the coffin to the furnace. The passage 
round it is generally too narrow to permit of their following 
it, but if they could be allowed to attend, the shock would 
be avoided that is now felt by even the most hardened when 
the door of the inner room is suddenly closed on the funeral 
party and they are told that two of the nearest relatives 
only can be permitted to attend the body, not, alas, to its last 


home, but to the scene of the last outrage committed on it. 
For it must be remembered that burning the dead by a 
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process of incineration taking from two to four hours has 
the same relation to an ordinary burial, that a violent end 
bears to a natural death. Cremation is an outrage on the 
human image by impatiently and artificially forcing on its 
dissolution into dust, thus anticipating by the violence of a 
few hours the gradual decay of the grave. The body does 
not even resolve itself into the sky and seek its home with 
Indra, as is the Hindu belief, but it is a malodorous mass to 
be got out of sight as soon as possible. 

The fragments of ancient superstition still survive, but 
will disappear with the respect for the dead. When the 
crematory will dispose of other rubbish beside one’s parents, 
children and friends, its utility will become generally acknow- 
ledged. Dead animals, if not voters on the wrong side 
of politics, will be consigned to it, as the brutality of modern 
pseudo-science brings us back to primitive barbarism. 

In the meanwhile, the Fetish man will continue to jabber 
at cremations the mutilated service of the Church of Eng- 
land that is intended for burials, and he will slink away with 
his guinea and shame when the iron door opens into the 
barrack miscalled a chapel and _ ill-featured cormorants 
remove from the slab the coffin over which the parson has 
prayed. We have seen men, grown grey in wars, turn 
pale and leave the building, when the doors leading to the 
horrid rite are slammed in their face as they are pre- 
pared to follow the coffin. 

The chapel or shed or barrack-room contains shelves in 
which are placed earthenware boxes of varying sizes labelled 
with the names of the persons who have been cremated. 
We have no doubt that some of these urns are for ever 
forgotten there. Others may be buried behind the building 
in a spot, a few yards square, in which also float some labels. 
The furnace in the meanwhile sighs forth the quick breath- 
ings of its shameful work. 

Far better is the burial, accompanied by troops of friends, 
in a resting-place consecrated to past memories by other 


motives than commercial greed. Best of all it is to repose 
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under the tree in one’s own garden or in a family Mauso- 
leum, which, unlike our sombre final homes in Europe, 
introduces the dead to the living in all the elegance and 
light of a drawing-room, at Sekandra. Clustering round the 
monuments of the dead, beloved or illustrious to their 
relicts, are memories which unite the past with the living 
present and both with the glorious hopes of an eternal 
future. FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 


The following remarks by a Brahmin gentleman may 
serve to compare Indian with European cremation : 


I have been an eye-witness of several cremations in my caste as well as 
in others. ‘The mode from beginning to end is as follows : 

The coffin is laid by the place where the funeral pile is to be erected ; 
the nearest relatives sprinkle with water the logs of wood that have been 
brought there for the purpose by Shudras, to purify them; the coffin is 
placed on the pile with great resignation and other logs of wood placed on 
it so as to cover it; the son or the nearest relative present applies fire to 
the toe of the right foot of the deceased and then to the pile. In most 
cases some sandal wood, //st, pimpal, etc., are used which give out a 
fragrant odour. ‘The relatives and friends, who are sitting all round the 
mournful pile, watch it with feelings at once serene and edifying as at every 
moment the flames consume the once much-beloved one’s image. When 
the body is burnt away, all bathe themselves and return homewards. I 
have remarked very often that persons who would ordinarily think of 
nothing else but their animal wants, discuss the frailty of our life and 
moralize upon good deeds and their results, making Special references to 
the qualifications and virtues of the departed. One could almost learn 
the life of the man during those long hours. The ashes are not removed 
till the third day, when the son or the nearest relative gathers them and 
presents them to some sacred river—all this while none but the closest 
relatives are allowed to touch the remains of the dead. In every case, we 
have an uncontrollable impulse to have the sight of the body as long as 
possible, which becomes stronger in proportion as the total deprivation 
comes nearer. ‘Then, how shocking must it be when we are forced to hand 
over the body to one who has little respect for the departed and turn our 
backs on it, although we would remain there but for some unsympathising 
rules of a commercial company and merely for their convenience ! 

M. D. VEDANT. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON 
THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1892. 


By A MEMBER. 


Yes, I was a member—but for the last time. Not readily 
will I again submit to a renewal of such sad solemnities 
and hollow unrealities as characterized the Oriental Con- 
gress of 1892. From start to finish it was stultifying ; the 
disappointed feeling that even the opening day induced, 
grew steadily in force until my energies were absolutely 
stolen from me. The mind must at times surrender to its 
environment, and a five days’ contemplation of the luke- 
warm interest which was manifested Aasszm in long-winded 
papers, and the sight of long-suffering and listless audi- 
ences, lulled at times into seeming lifelessness, left me a 
derelict upon a sea of thwarted hopes. 

The reflection is a melancholy one, but it is none the less 
a fact, that the first jarring note within the Congress was 
struck by the gentleman who was its most conspicuous 
ornament— Professor Max Miiller. I know that I express 
the sense of many members when I say that in some 
respects his inaugural address was almost nauseous. 
Nothing could have been in worse taste, considering the 
presence of so many subjects of foreign powers, than the 
fawning adulation of the Duke of York, filling three pages, 
nor the adroit flattery-all-round which occupied a further 
three. Then followed a far from dignified attack upon the 
holders of the prior London Congress, and a proud vaunt- 
ing of alleged exclusive scholarship on behalf of members 
present. If one’s disgust had ended there thus much 
might have been forgiven, but the President proceeded for 
more than an hour longer until forced to pause for lack of 
breath. The audience was no less wearied with the cofza 
verborum, the precise value of which was subsequently 
appraised by an able member of the Congress, whose 
privately expressed opinion was that “half an hour would 
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have been ample for due treatment of such facts as the 
address contained.” 

The limp feeling that the President’s address engendered 
was followed later by one of almost feverish dissatisfaction 
on the part of some, and in others by cynical disgust. It 
seems almost incredible that a gathering which had been so 
long predetermined, and on to which had been focussed, 
from one cause or another, so large an amount of attention, 
should have been so inadequately provided for and miser- 
ably mismanaged. Something might be urged in palliation 
of the cendition of affairs prevailing throughout had the 
assembly been the pioneer of its kind, but of course no 
such apology is for a moment permissible. Past experi- 
ence appeared to have taught nothing to the congress- 
ruling powers. On the opening day the officials in the 
secretaries’ room were—TI don't know which is the kinder 
thing to say, ‘ witless,” or “at their wits’ end”; at any 
rate their replies to queries were of the most unsatisfying 
kind. Lest I should appear to be speaking without my 
book let me mention one solitary instance which ought to 
be sufficiently convincing. I addressed myself to one of 
the assistant secretaries, with a request for a copy of the 
President’s address then about to be delivered. Promptly 
] was assured that they were not yet printed. Will it be 
believed that, casting my gaze upon the table at which the 
official in question sat, I saw a whole pile of copies of the 
address ready for distribution? And the official ignorance 
in this one case of preparation was in converse ratio with 
the official unpreparedness in other directions. 

All who have attended them must have observed how 
admirably managed are the meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation. Last year’s Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy, too, in spite of one or two little mishaps, was 
excellently administered. Summaries of nearly all the 
papers to be read were obtainable at the very commence- 
ment of the meetings, and from day to day complete 


printed copies of many were obtainable for the asking. 
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Provisions of this kind are essential to the success of a 
great international gathering. They enable members to 
make judicious selection of the sections in which they. 
desire to sit, and of the papers to which they prefer to 
listen. But chief among the advantages of such prepara- 
tion is this, that the educational loss resulting from the 
impossibility of attending all the sections at once is reduced 
to the minimum if all the papers be procurable. For the 
daily newspapers to report each and all is obviously imprac- 
ticable, and the wisdom of the course | have indicated is 
incontestable. 

But how did we fare, we deluded mortals who on the 
5th of last month expectantly foregathered in the dreary 
halls and draughty corridors of the University of London ? 
Nothing was ready but Professor Max Miiller’s paper, the 
“congress badges,” a list of members and a programme of 
agenda for the day. The first to many, doubtless, as to 
me, was denied; the second, a puny bit of cheap Brum- 
magem, very different from the artistic medal of the 
Hygienic Congress, was so weak as to quickly become 
useless; and the third and last represented the entire 
provisional arrangements in the way of literature, to which 
the labours—save the mark—of committees and secretaries 
had been equal! On Tuesday there was a little pamphlet 
ready containing a scrappy enumeration only of the papers 
to be read throughout the day, the production of which 
vidiculus mus had kept the printers working half the night 
—presumably through secretarial incompetence or delay in 
the furnishing of “copy.” Wednesday was the day for 
the delivery of Mr. Gladstone’s paper on Archaic Greece; 
and here was perpetrated another blunder. Tuesday’s 


programme had contained an intimation that Dr. Gins- 
burg was in receipt of Mr. Gladstone’s manuscript, and 
that printed copies would be available on the morrow. 
Naturally these were applied for on Wednesday morning, 
and a number were distributed. But Dr. Ginsburg was 
furious on discovering the fact, on the ground that he had 
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not yet verified the proof corrections of the distinguished 
author of the paper, and it was positively Friday afternoon 
before copies were available for general distribution. 

In the interim one section—and one only—had roused 
itself to a faint appreciation of its responsibilities. The 
Indian, with which was merged the Aryan, section con- 
trived to astonish us—I believe on the Wednesday morning 
—with a batch of half a dozen summaries of forthcoming 
papers. Exhaustion, however, must have supervened on 
this mighty effort, for no further abstracts were issued on 
the succeeding days. The daily programme did contain a 
passable résumé of the doings of the previous day, in this 
one section, which alone could claim to be just decently 
awake ; the secretaries of the remaining nine appeared 
only jealously eager to perform the miracle of hibernating 
in September. There was inaccuracy even in the bald 
daily agenda with which they furnished hungry members, 
and one gentleman at least was set down to deliver a 
lecture in two sections on the same day. I saw another 
wandering anxiously about, in wonderment as to the time 
when his paper would be reached, and quite destitute, 
apparently, of any official information on the point. 

Was it, then, a matter for surprise that the attendances 
throughout were of attenuated dimensions-? There assem- 
bled in one section in which I sat an audience of six all 
told, including the chairman and the lecturer, whose 
remarks, by the way, were practically inaudible. Other 
sections, too, in which I was interested were oftentimes 
only characterized by a beggarly array of mostly empty 
benches. In one case indeed much else could not have 
been expected, for the room would scarcely seat a score ; 


nevertheless there was no rush for chairs! Let all this be 
compared with last year’s meetings in the Inner Temple 
Hall, where an average attendance was recorded of over 
50 to each meeting, and where ten hours’ work was done 
daily for as many days. The roll of membership of the 
Ninth Statutory Congress shewed a muster of more than 
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600 ; the complete list of members of the Congress meet- 
ing at Burlington House and the University of London 
totalled 440 only; but the average sectional attendance 
was by no means vo vata. These figures, I fear, must 
somewhat inconveniently affect the ‘‘ comprehensive” 
claims of Professor Max Miller. 

There was one direction in which the secretarial mis- 
management of the Congress affected the public rather 
than its members. I refer to the treatment of the Press. 
From what I gleaned from the reporters themselves, and 
from what I myself casually saw, they had certainly good 
cause for being aggrieved, and their editors, through them, 
might reasonably have omitted all mention of the Congress 
in their columns. It can be readily understood that the 
difficulties—inherently great to begin with in the case of 
an Oriental Congress—under which the representatives of 
the press had to labour were not lessened by the non- 
preparation above referred to of efficient summaries of the 
papers, nor by the simultaneous sitting of ten different 
sections. But when uncivil curtness verging on absolute 
rudeness was meted out—-as I myself observed—to the 
reporters in some cases, it cannot be supposed that they 
were rendered particularly anxious to advertise the Con- 
gress at great length. The President of one section, to 
my certain knowledge, was plainly warned by one reporter 
that that section would have to be entirely ignored unless 
some disposition was shown to facilitate the labours of 
himself and comrades. The hint was taken. At the 
final meeting on the Monday following, Professor Max 
Miiller paid an elaborate compliment to the reporters 
present, which, ‘coming so late in the day,” they accepted, 
I should imagine, for the little it was worth. Nor was 
their amour-propre more delicately considered by the doling 
out, at the last minute, of tickets for the evening dinner, 
in a manner, I am informed, contrary to all established 
precedent. Very little, if any, post-prandial eloquence 
appeared in the papers next morning; maybe this was an 
effect of which the method of the invitation was the cause. 
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This, curiously enough, was the sole exception that could 
be taken to the one department which was generally well 
administered. Mr. Rapson deserves praise as organiser of 
the excursions and entertainments. It is a suggestive com- 
mentary on the presidential boast of the gravity and soli- 
darity of the occasion, and the presence of experts only at 
the Congress, that ¢4e successes of the week were those 
that lay in the region of frivolity and relaxation. Successful 
they undoubtedly were, and nothing could have been plea- 
santer than the jaunts to Ightham Mote and Dorking on 
the Tuesday, to York House at Twickenham on the Thurs- 
day, or the Universities on Saturday. And truth to tell, 
no one seemed to enjoy them more than Professor Max 
Miiller. 

Something remains to be said of the concluding meeting. 
From some unexplained cause the President was in a singu- 
larly mournful mood—at times, indeed, almost lachrymose. 
But this solemnity did not prevent him from occasional 
lapses into militancy, induced by the mention of such words 
as ‘‘ Lisbon,” or “The Ninth.” There was the same dis- 
position to adulate Royalty, and great was the satisfaction 
at the intimation from Sir Francis Grenfell that a telegram 
might be expected momentarily from the Duke of York, 
and grievous the disappointment at the said telegram’s non- 
arrival! With curious complacency, too, the President 
announced the gift—as though a new one—of the drinking- 
horn from the King of Sweden, already once presented at 
Upsala. In view of the opposition shown at Stockholm to 
the proposed formation of an Institute of Orientalists, it is 
well to note that the election of a provisional committee was 
not carried without several dissentient votes. Much ani- 
mated discussion was waged around the proposals as to the 
so-called “Tenth” Congress of 1894. The date was adopted 
with no less than 18 adverse votes, and some amount of 
opposition was shown to the recommendation that subse- 
quent congresses should be triennial. Then Geneva was 
selected as the meeting-place. The very slight applause 
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which followed the announced decision was made the most 
of by Professor Miiller, who sententiously exclaimed, “ | 
wish I could have transmitted the plaudits by telephone ; 
but I charge our secretary to distinctly emphasize the pro- 
viso that the Congress be called the Tenth!” The rules 
which the committee had elected to draw up for the conduct 
of this “ Tenth” Congress were then discussed with painful 
tardiness, and yet finally adopted without alteration. All 
mention of the weighty “ opinion” of Dr. Pankhurst as to 
their status in the matter was studiously avoided by the 
Congress leaders, even the thin and feeble counterblast they 
had thought it necessary to obtain being likewise unnamed. 
This document, by the way, along with a catalogue of pre- 
sented books, represented about the whole of the printed 
literature of the Congress, over and above what has been 
previously described. A final note of failure seemed to be 
struck by the President’s farewell remarks, which, though of 
the most commonplace order, he had yet deemed necessary 
to commit to paper, and to personally deliver with a flourish 
to the reporter for the 7Zzzes. One sentence may be quotea 
because of the breadth of its pretensions: “ All true Oriental 
scholars in Europe, whether present or absent, have declared 
for our Congress.” We shall see. 


Another member informs us that “the Congress officials 
had recourse to the Zzmes reporter for matter which they 
ought to have supplied, and he strongly expressed him- 
self on the subject, as also on the dulness of the Congress 
of 1892 as compared with the interest and life shown at that 
of 1891. At the Geographical Section, nothing was said 
about the countries on the slopes of the Pamir which have 
been the theatre of a recent war, nor was the existence of 
that Section in an Oriental Congress justified by pointing 
out the importance of a study of Oriental languages to 
geographers and explorers. Indeed, as Sir Grant Duff 
significantly remarked at the farewell dinner to the foreign 
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Paris, 18 Juin, 1892. 


Sommaire des résolutions et de l’appel des Comités de permanence de 
1873 et de 1891: 

Résolution: Les Membres des Comités de permanence de 1873 et de 
1891 protestent contre l'usurpation du nombre et titre du ‘“ Neuvitme 
Congrés International des Orientalistes” (qui a déja été tenu 4 Londres en 
Septembre, 1891) par un Comité préparant un Congrés sous la méme 
désignation en 1892 malgré la prohibition absolue des deux Comités sus- 
mentionnés. Ces deux Comités revendiquent avec le numéro de la série 
inaugurée & Paris en 1873 le titre méme des Congrés comme étant leur 
propriété et celle de leurs successeurs légitimes et font défense absolue a 
quiconque de prendre, en dehors des bureaux statutaires de ces deux 
Comités et de leurs successeurs légitimes, la denomination de ces Congres, 
dont le titre est garanti par les lois de tous les pays sur la propriété 
littéraire. 

Pour le Comité de Permanence de 1873, 
Le Président: BARoN TEXTOR DE RAVISI. 
Pour le Comité de Permanence de 1891, 
G. W. LEITNER, 
Délégué-Général des Comités de Permanence de 1873 et de 1891. 


Appel proposé par les Membres des bureaux exécutifs des Comités de 
Permanence de 1873 et de 1891: 

Aux Membres des neuf Congrés Internationaux des Orientalistes. 

Les Membres du 9"° Congrés International des Orientalistes tenu 4 
Londres en Septembre, 1891, et des huit Congrés précédents protestent 
contre la circulaire d’un soi-disant neuvieme Congres des Orientalistes qui 
doit se tenir 4 Londres en Septembre, 1892. ; 

Les membres s’opposeront de toutes leurs forces 4 ce que l’on renouvelle 
la lutte déja terminée 4 Londres en Septembre, 1891, en faveur du Congrés 
alors tenu et reconnu par les Gouvernements de |’Espagne, de |’Angleterre, 
de la France, de la Russie, de I’Italie, de la Gréce et d’autres pays ainsi 
que par 38 corporations savantes et 600 Orientalistes représentant 37 pays. 
Le Comité scissioniste de Londres préparant un Congrés 4 Londres en 
1892 n’a pas le droit d’appeler son Congrés “Congrés International des 
Orientalistes ” ce nom étant distinctif de la série inaugurée 4 Paris en 1873. 
Les membres frangais fondateurs de l’ceuvre ainsi que tous les signataires 
en faveur des Statuts leur interdisent formellement l’usage d’une désigna- 
tion qui appartient exclusivement a la série sus-indiquée. 

Pour le Comité de Permanence de 1873, 
Le Président: BARON TEXTOR DE RaAvVISsI. 


Pour le Comité de Permanence de 1891, 
Le Délégué-Général: G. W. LEITNER. 
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visitors, it was an open question whether congresses were 
useless, as stated by M. Renan, or useful as believed by him 
and his audience. All the Z7zzes had to say as to the results 
of the Congress of 1892 was that it had satisfied curiosity 
and had sought for light. I was at a garden-party when 
members were photographed for an illustrated paper, but 
the illustration never appeared. Indeed, whereas the 
journalistic and public interest never flagged during the 
12 days of the Congress of 1891, comparatively few London 
and country papers noticed the 1892 Congress, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, Datly Telegraph, etc., almost ignored it. 
There was no recognition of the good work done by the 
members. No translations or prize-essays were forth- 
coming. Where the Congress of 18g1 distributed volumes 
of new matter, that of 1892 issued a few leaves. Japan, 
which with its scientific, literary, and even musical evenings, 
was quite a feature of last year’s Congress, was not even 
officially represented in 1892; indeed, Max Miiller reigned 
over a solitude, and called it a Congress of true Oriental 
scholars.” 
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LEGENDS, SONGS, AND CUSTOMS OF 
DARDISTAN. 


(SONGS IN THE GILGITI, ASTORI, GURAIZI, AND 
CHILASI DIALECTS OF SHINA.) 


(Continued from Vol. IV., page 148.) 
5. A WOMAN’S SONG (GILGITD. 
[THE DESERTED WIFE AND THE FAITHLESS HUSBAND. | 
The Wofe: 
Mey kukiri Patan gayta béyto adjck ton ? 
My kukuri Pathan going he sat what am I to do? 


Pipi batzisse garéo dén ; miso tshiish. 
Aunt! from the family he absence has given; 1 cocoon. 
Gé stkkim galt bring  béleo dés ; 
And _ coloured silk spinning animal bind do=could. 
M6 dudélo tshit bil6 / 
My milk-sweet late has become ! 
The Husband : 
Ani Azart vey" 
That Azari, [is] a Deodar cedar | ? | 
Rajéy, na sémmo? ani Azareo rok  bilds. 
Kingly, is it not so[my]| love! That Azari illness I have. 
Ani Waztreyn shuyt gas-mall, na sommo | 
This Wazir’s child princess, not [so] love ? 
Balli dapizo gt ben ; anit par 
Then from my waist (girdle) taking I'll sit; this beyond 
tshisheyn 
the mountains. 
Sirti war tshisheyn — djond i+ tzée bij6te. 
Sun this side’s mountain birch tree (?) to you both. 
Somm tshiném; anu shid godreyn kini — ga 


Alike Ilove; This white hawk black and 
Tshikkit méy begd beih; ball pashéjo 
fragrant bag mine being sit; Then on my turban 
gt beyim. 
wearing I will sit. 


* More probably “rey” is the pine called the Picea Webbiana. 

+ Part II, page 16, gives the following for “ Birch.” “ Birch ?= 
Dj6nji (the white bark of which is used for paper) in Kashmir where it is 
called the book-tree “‘Burus kull” lit: Burus =the book ; kull = plant, tree.” 

t “Tshikki” is a black fragrant matter said to be gathered under the 
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Translation of ‘A Woman's Song.” 


The deserted wife sings :—My Pathan! oh kukuri, far 
away from me has he made a home; but, aunt, what am I 
to do. since he has left his own! The silk that I have been 
weaving during his absence would be sufficient to bind all 
the animals of the field. Oh, how my darling is delaying 
his return ! 

The faithless husband stings :—| My new love] Acari is 


‘like a royal Deodar ; is it not so, my love ? for Azari I am 


sick with desire. She is a Wazeer's princess; is it not so, 
my love? Let me put you in my waist. The sun on 
yonder mountain, and the tree on this nigh mountain, ye 
both I love dearly. I will recline when this white hawk 
and her black fragrant tresses become mine; encircling 
with them my head I will recline [in happiness. | 


6. THE JILTED LOVER’S DREAM. 
[IN THE ASTORI DIALECT. ] 


Tshunni nasdik mulayt.* 
(Oh) Little delicate | maid | woman. 
Baréyo  béro, na.* 
The husband old _ is, [is he not ?] 
flapotok thyayé ge. 
With a bear done it going, [you have “ been and gone 
and done it.” | 


Sémmt  ritijo Sdémmi shakejo Mey nish 
In the sleep of night The sleep fromthe arm. My sleep 
havayé gg. Mashagq phiri phit 


awake has gone. Turning round again opening hastily 


lalisto Méy laktéy ptribann  tshitsho hiiun. Datshino 
Isaw. My darling waistband variegated was. Right 


Wing-pits of the hawk; “ djdnji” is, to me, an unknown tree, but I con- 
jecture it to be the birch tree. “Gas” is a princess and “ mal” is added 
for euphony. 
* (“ Mulayi” for woman is not very respectful ; women are generally 
addressed as “kaki” sister, or “ dhi” daughter. | 
1Va ? is it? is it not so? wa seems generally to bea mere exclamation. 
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hata-j6 aia  gint, Tshakéoje wazze. Nu kabbo 
hand-from mirror taking, Looking she came. This left 

hata-jé6  surma  gint. Paléxje wazze. 
hand-from antimony taking, Applying she came. 

The above describes the dream of a lover whose sweet- 
heart has married one older than herself; he says : 


Translation. 

“That dear delicate littke woman has a frightful old 
husband. 

“Thou hast married a bear! In the dead of night, 
resting on my arm, 

“ My sleep became like waking. Hastily I turned and 
with a quick glance saw 

‘That my darling’s waistband shone with many colours, 

“ That she advanced towards me holding in her right a 
mirror into which she looked, 

“That she came near me applying with her left the 
antimony to her eyes.” 

7, MODERN ASTORI SONG. 

This Song was composed by Rajah Bahadur Khan, now 
at Astor, who fell in love with the daughter of the Rajah 
of Hunza to whom he was affianced. When the war 
between Kashmir and Hunza broke out, the Astoris and 
Hunzas were in different camps; Rajah Bahadur Khan, 
son of Rajah Shakul Khan, of the Shiah persuasion,* thus 
laments his misfortunes : 


Lotshiiko  sabiin kén nimas thé duwa 
Early in morning’s time [usual] prayers done supplication 
them Oabil thé, Rahima Garibéy duwa 

I make Accept, oh merciful [God] of the poor the prayer. 

Don mahi—yeen aim 

[her] teeth [are] of fish bone = like ivory, [her] body 
puru—yeen tshamtiye tshiké hane me arman 

[like a] reedt+t [her] hair musk is. My _ longing 
tite hane Bulbil shakar. 


to you is [Oh] nightingale sweet ! 
* The people of Astcr are mostly Sunnis, and the Gilgitis mostly Shiahs ; 


the Chilasis are all Sunnis. 
+ A reed which grows in the Gilgit country of white or red colour. 
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Chorus falls in with “ haz, hat, arman bulbil” =“ oh, oh, 
the longing [for the] nightingale !”* 


Translation. 

After having discharged my usual religious duties in the 
early morning, I offer a prayer which, oh thou merciful 
God, accept from thy humble worshipper. [Then, think- 
ing of his beloved.| Her teeth are as white as ivory, her 
body as graceful as a reed, her hair is like musk. My 
whole longing is towards you, oh sweet nightingale. 

Chorus: Alas, how absorbing this longing for the night- 
ingale. 

8. GURAIZI SONGS. 

This district used to be under Ahmad Shah of Skardo, 
and has since its conquest by Ghulab Singh come per- 
manently under the Maharajah of Kashmir. Its possession 
used to be the apple of discord between the Nawabs of 
Astor and the Rajahs of Skardo. It appears never to have 
had a real Government of its own. The fertility of its 
valleys always invited invasion. Yet the people are of 
Shina origin and appear much more manly than the other 
subjects of Kashmir. Their loyalty to that power is not 
much to be relied upon, but it is probable that with the 
great intermixture which has taken place between them 
and the Kashmiri Mussulmans for many years past, they 
will become equally demoralized. The old territory of 
Guraiz used in former days to extend up to Kuyam or 
Bandipur on the Wular Lake. The women are reputed to 
be very chaste, and Colonel Gardiner told me that the 
handsomest women in Kashmir came from that district. 
To me, however, they appeared to be tolerably plain, 
although rather innocent-looking, which may render them 
attractive, especially after one has seen the handsome, but 
sensual-looking, women vf Kashmir. The people of Guraiz 
are certainly very dirty, but they are not so plain as the 
Childsis. At Guraiz three languages are spoken: Kash- 
miri, Guraizi (a corruption of a Shina dialect), and Pan- 


* It is rather unusual to find the nightingale representing the beloved. 
She is generally “tne rose’ and the lover “the nightingale.” 
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jabi—the latter on account of its occupation by the Maha- 
rajah’s officials. I found some difficulty in getting a 
number of them together from the different villages which 
compose the district of Guraiz, the Arcadia of Kashmir, 
but I gave them food and money, and after I got them into 
a good humour they sang : 


GURAIZI HUNTING SONG. 


Guratzt. English. 
Pere, tshaké, gazart meyéru= Look beyond! what a fine 
Beyond, look! a fine stag. stag ! 
Chorus. Pére, tshaké, djék maar=Chorus. Look beyond! 
ake dey. how gracefully he struts. 


Beyond, look! how he struts ! 

Pére, tshaké, bhapirt bay béro=Look beyond! he bears 

Beyond, look! shawl wool 12 loads. twelve loads of wool. 

Chorus. Pévre, tshaké, dj6k maar-=Chorus. Look beyond! 
ake dey. how gracefully he struts. 

Beyond, look ! how he does strut ! 

Pére, tshaké, dont shilélu = Look beyond! his very 

Beyond, look! [his] teeth are of teeth are of crystal. 
crystal [glass | 

Chorus. Pére, tshaké, djék=Chorus. Look beyond! 
maarake dey. how gracefully he struts. 


This is apparently a hunting song, but seems also to be 
applied to singing the praises of a favourite. 

There is another song, which was evidently given with 
great gusto, in praise of Sheir Shah Ali Shah, Rajah of 
Skardo.* That Rajah, who is said to have temporarily 
conquered Chitral, which the Chilasis call Tshatshal,t made 
a road of steps up the Atsho mountain which overlooks 
Banji, the most distant point reached before 1866 by 

* Possibly Ali Sher Khan, also called Ali Shah, the father of Ahmed 
Shah, the successful and popular Rajah of Skardo in the Sikh davs—-or 
else the great Ali Sher Khan, the founder of the race or caste of the Mak- 
pon Rajahs of Skardo. He built a great stone aqueduct from the Satpur 
stream which also banked up a quantity of useful soil against inundations. 

+ Murad was, I believe, the first Skardo Rajah who conquered Gilgit, 
Nagyr, Hunza and Chitral. He built a bridge near the Chitral fort. Traces 


of invasion from Little Tibet exist in Dardistan. A number of historical 
events, occurring at different periods, seem to be mixed up in this song. 
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travellers or the Great Trigonometrical Survey. From the 
' Atsho mountain Vigne returned, “the suspicious Rajah of 
: Gilgit suddenly giving orders for burning the bridge over 
the Indus.” It is, however, more probable that his Astori 
companions fabricated the story in order to prevent him 
from entering an unfriendly territory in which Mr. Vigne’s 
life might have been in danger, for had he reached Bitinji 
/ he might have known that the Indus never was spanned by 
a bridge at that or any neighbouring point. The miserable 
Kashmiri coolies and boatmen who were forced to go up- 
country with the troops in 1866 were, some of them, 
employed, in rowing people across, and that is how I got 
over the Indus at Binji ; however to return from this digres- 




























sion to the Guvazzt Song - 


g. PRAISE OF THE CONQUEROR SHEIR SHAH ALI SHAH. 


' Gurazz. English. 
Sheir Shah Ali Shah = Sheir Shah Ali Shah. 
Nomega djong = I wind myself round his name.* 
Ka kolo shing phuté = He conquering the crooked Low- 
lands. 
Djar stintsho taréga = Made them quite straight. 
Kane Makponé = The great Khan, the Makpon. 
Kano nom mega djong = I wind myself round the Khan's 
name. : 
K6 Tshamigar bosh = He conquered bridging over | the 
phuté Gilgit river] below Tshamigar. 
Sart stintsho taréga = And made all quite straight. 


I believe there was much more of this historical song, 
but unfortunately the paper on which the rest was written 
down by me as it was delivered, has been lost together 
with other papers. 

‘“Tshamiigar,” to which reference is made in the song, is 
a village on the other side of the Gilgit river on the Nagyr 
side. It is right opposite to where I stayed for two nights 


* The veneration for the name is, of course, also partly due to the fact 
that it means “ the lion of Ali,” Muhammad’s son-in-law, to whose memory 
the Shiah Mussulmans are so devotedly attached. The Little ‘Tibetans 
are almost all Shiahs. 

+ “Sar” is Astori for Gilgiti “ Djor.” 
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under a huge stone which projects from the base of the 
Niludar range on the Gilgit side. 

There were formerly seven forts at Tshamigar. A con- 
vention had been made between the Rajah of Gilgit and 
the Rajah of Skardo, by which Tshamigar was divided by 
the two according to the natural division which a stream 
that comes down from the Batkér mountain made in that 
territory. The people of Tshamigar, impatient of the 
Skardo rule, became all of them subjects to the Gilgit 
Rajah, on which Sher Shah Ali Shah, the ruler of Skardo, 
collected an army, and crossing the Makpon-i-shagaron* 
at the foot of the Haramtish mountain, came upon Tsha- 
migar and diverted the water which ran through that dis- 
trict into another direction. This was the reason of the 
once fertile Tshamiigar becoming deserted ; the forts were 
razed to the ground. There are evidently traces of a river 
having formerly run through Tshamiigar. The people say 
that the Skardo Rajah stopped the flow of the water by 
throwing quicksilver into it. This is probably a legend 
arising from the reputation which Ahmad Shah, the most 
recent Skardo ruler whom the Guraizis can remember, had 
of dabbling in medicine and sorcery.f 


CHILASI SONGS. 

[The Chilasis have a curious way of snapping their 
fingers, with which practice they accompany their songs, 
the thumb running up and down the fingers as on a musical 
instrument. | 


10. CHILASI. 
Tut hin Gitshere bodje sommo dimm bamem 
Mey shahinni pashaléto dewa salam daute 
Ras; Aje gdje bomto méy diddi aje nush 
Harginn Zuie déy mo bejomos 
Samat Khanay soni mo bashémm tutak 
Miuga deyto ; mo dabtar dem 
* The defile of the Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, where the Indus river makes 
a sudden turn southward and below which it receives the Gilgit river. 


+ The Shiah Rajahs of Skardo believed themselves to be under the 
special protection of Ali. 
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11. A. Tshekon thénn ; tikki wéy nush, oh Berader 
Adon; thon; madéy nush; ey Berader 
B. Hamirey tshiki, puiki thas, paltitos 
Ni ratey 16 ne béy, oh Berader ! 


The last word in each sentence, as is usual with all Shin 
songs, is repeated at the beginning of the next line. I may 
also remark that I have accentuated the words as pronounced 
in the songs and not as put down in my Vocabulary. 


Translation. 

MESSAGE TO A SWEETHEART BY A FRIEND. 
You are going up to Gitshe, oh my dearest friend, 
Give my compliment and salute when you see my hawk. 
Speak to her. I must now go into my house ; my mother 

is no more 

And I fear the sting of that dragon,* my step-mother— 
Oh noble daughter of Samat Khan; I will play the flute 
And give its price and keep it in my bosom. 


The second song describes a quarrel between two brothers 
who are resting after a march on some hill far away from 
any water or food wherewith to refresh themselves. 


Younger brother.—Am | to eat now, what am I to say, 
there is, oh my brother, neither bread nor water. 

Am I to fetch some [water |, what am I to say, there is no 
masak [a water-skin ], oh my brother ! 


Elder brother.— The lying nonsense of Hamir (the younger 


brother) wounds me deeply (tears off the skin of my heart). 
There will be no day to this long night, oh my brother ! 


12. THE TRANSITORINESS OF THIS WORLD. 


Kaka, mosé djo raum 
Brother! I what am to say? 


Mey déssga ne bey | Tabam 


| 
| My choice it is not | In the 


arest = déro | Médje lashga née béy | Dazdla 
whole of the present time | To me shame is not | The next 
éle jiltto | Jako udasbne han 


world near has come | People despairing will be 


* The “ Harginn,” a fabulous animal mentioned elsewhere. 
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aud Verse, 

Watan déro xzdr | Tu mashahtire billé | Ash 
In my country famous | You famous have become | To-day 
bajint = dégt — bdrrt = musafirt | Zarit moo 

to get you prepared on a great journey | Openly me 

lailangiddt=tje | Djtll mey hawallié | Stn gatida 
much pains | My soul is in your keeping | The river 
phiine | Suda chogarong 

is flowing, the large flower | Of silver colour.* 


A PRAYER OF THE BASHGELI KAFIRS. 
[lu the Kalisha dvalect. | 


The ideas and many of the words in this prayer were 
evidently acquired by my two Kafirs on their way through 
Kashmir : 

“ Khuda, tandrusti dé, prushkari rozi de, abatti kari, 
dewalat man. Tu ghona asas, tshik intara, tshik tu faida 
kay asas. Sat asman ti, Stru suri mastruk mdétshe dé.” 


(To be continued.) 














MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


(Continued from Vol. IV, page 164.) 


XVIII. 
BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE “SALIGRAMA.” 
By a NATIVE. 


[lhe Saligrama is a small, smooth, spherical black stone, curiously 
marked with one or more circular hollows, as if made by some burrowing 
insect. At the side of the hollow is a small knob, like a fossil shell or 
whorl, called the chakra of Vishnu. Every worshipper of Vishnu keeps one 
as an object of daily adoration. Saligramas vary in price. A common 
one costs from 3 to 5 Rs. One that has come down for generations in a 
well-to-do family, or that has belonged to a man of renowned sanctity may 
fetch as much as from 150 to 200 Rs.—R. S.] 


On the north side of the River Gandaky, near Oudh, there 
is a mountain called the ‘“ Saligrama Purvatum,” extending 
to 12 Yojanas, (or 120 miles) in length, and held sacred as 
partaking of the omnipresence of the god //urrz or Vishnu. 
On its lower part, there abounds a species of sacred stones 
of which ‘“Saligramas” are formed. These are carried 
down into the Gandaky river by the Chakra-naddi, a stream 
running from the mountain, Certain gold-coloured insects, 
borne on that river and called “ Vayyrakutum,” attach them- 
selves to the stones, and in the course of several years bore 
the holes and chukrams or circular marks seen on them. 
The stones are of 2 kinds :—“ /a/ajyum”’ or born in water, 
and “ Sthalajum” or born on dry land; the former are 
smooth and handsome, the latter rough and uneven. Each 
insect engraves two ‘‘ Chukrams,” up and down, in a hole. 
The stones often have more than one hole, some as many 
as 7or 8. The engraving is sometimes made on the out- 
side of the stone. Stones without the ‘ Chukram”’ are 
useless. The ‘“Chukrams” wrought in various forms are 
the distinguishing marks for recognizing the ‘ Saligramas,” 
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and naming them after the different incarnations of Vishnu : 
—as, Vansudeva, Narraina, Gopala, Matcheya, Kurma, etc. 

“Saligramas” vary also in colour; as white, black, 
yellow, red, blue, etc., which are said to confer different 
blessings on the possessor, both in this and the other world. 
The white ensures salvation; the blue bestows wealth and 
health ; the black confers popularity ; the red gives power ; 
and so on. The most esteemed and venerated are those 
which are neither too large nor too small in size, and are 
round, smooth, deep-holed and engraved inwardly. Such 
as are wide-holed, crooked either in form or engraving, 
broken, cracked, or not bright, are considered of less virtue, 
except for ‘ Recluses,’ who may keep and adore all kinds 


b 


of “ Saligramas” indiscriminately. 

We are told that the way to distinguish a good from a 
bad “ Saligrama,” is to put it into a measured quantity of 
cow’s milk or rice, for a day; and to mark whether the 
quantity increases or diminishes. If it increases, or at 
least does not diminish, the “ Saligrama” is to be con- 
sidered lucky and acceptable; if it diminishes, it is not 
suitable. These “ Saligramas” are adored as the domestic 
gods of all classes of Brahmins in India. They wash them 
and pray to them every day, offer them, in the first 
instance, the victuals prepared for their own use, and drink 
the water in which they are washed as conducive to every 
blessing and happiness. They cannot become polluted, nor 
do they require any ceremonial purification as idols do. 


XIX. 
SATI. 


[The Form and ceremony of performing the Sagamdnam or Sahagamdénam 
(departing of a woman with her husband) commonly called Sa¢/, translated 
by C. V. Ramaswamy, Brahmin; Madras, 1846.] 

When a man of the Brahmin caste dies, the wife rubs 
turmeric powder over her body and places on her forehead 


the Kumkam or spot made with a red powder. She chews 
betelnut, and holding a lime in her hand, she makes the 
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usual declaration of wishing to ascend the funeral pile. 
She then dresses herself in a yellow cloth, and adorns her 
head with flowers, sandal and other perfumes. With a 
smiling countenance she distributes her jewelry among 
her children and relatives, giving a part also in charity 
to Brahmins. Then praying to God, she accompanies her 
relations in procession to the Burning ground (S7asanam 
Bhumi) where (on a pile of fuel) the corpse of her deceased 
husband is laid. Taking leave of all the people about the 
place, as the Rajah of the country, the principal personages 
and other spectators, she recites prayers for the safety of 
the Rajah and country. She then walks thrice round the 
funeral pile, mounts it and reclines close to the body of her 
departed husband. The people then place large faggots 
and bundles of wood on the pile, and pour on it many pots 
of oil, resin, etc., to quicken the fire. Sometimes the 
woman in proof of her courage and fidelity to the deceased, 
exhibits to the spectators her glass bracelets, the lime she 
holds in her hand, the part of the cloth folded in front, the 
marriage Za/z (nuptial golden ornament), or some other 
object. If this is found afterwards unconsumed by the 
fierce flames, it is believed by all to be a proof of her 
fidelity to her husband. In the case of even those who 
have not thus antecedently appealed to the spectators for 
this proof of their virtue, any portion of their bracelets, 
clothes, marriage Zadz, etc., which may remain unburnt, 
are separated by the people, the next day, from the ashes, 
are put ina clean place, and are worshipped with sandal. 
On holidays they offer them milk, fruit, etc., in the place 
where the Sagamandm was performed. They used formerly 
to make two stone images of the departed couple* and erect 
small temples to them. The images were rubbed with 
turmeric powder, and adorned with glass beads and rings. 
On the following Friday boiled milk, rice and fruit were 
offered to them. Travellers and villagers used to make 


* These old stone images are to be seen all over Southern India, on 
roadsides, in villages, and in the fields.—R. S, 
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vows to repair these temples, with the object of recovering 
from illness, obtaining offspring, etc. If they obtained their 
desires, they moreover offered milk, rice, and cloth, accord- 
ing to their means. They held that these new deities 
would appear to them in dreams, favour them with their 
commands and grant them their wishes. Some persons 
vowed to consider them as their household or family 
deities (Pérantdé/u); and others promised to give their 
names to their expected children, and believed that they 
would remove unhappiness, sickness and all misfortunes 
from the family. The deities thus recognised were ex- 
pected to warn the master of the house of all future ills in 
the family, and how to avert them. Thus they were held 
to fulfil the wishes of the heads of families, for some years ; 
but in time their power was believed to cease, though the 
departed couple were still expected to protect their own 
family during the lifetime of its members. Sometimes it 
happened that they did not help them at all. If the cloth, 
glass rings, and limes of the woman were all burnt to ashes, 
no virtue or power was ascribed to the couple, except for 
people of their own clan; and therefore no others would 
respect or worship them, or vow to perform any ceremonies, 
because they had not the power to fulfil their wishes. 

This custom of the Sakagamdénam is directed in the 
Puranas to be observed by all sects or castes. Pregnant 
women, however, of all castes are not permitted to burn 
themselves with their husbands’ corpses, because they are 
then considered to enclose doudle souls. Any female who 
is made to die thus by force or compulsion will certainly 
have to wander about asa Ahuta (ghost) for a long time 
before she attains JZokshanz (salvation). 

There are slight variations in the rules for the Kshatriya 


(warrior-caste) woman, who performs the Sakagamdnam for 
her husband. 

When a Ashatriya man dies, his wife at once bathes, 
anoints her head with oil, rubs her person with sandal and 
other perfumes, adorns herself with flowers, dresses herself 
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in a long saffron-coloured cloth, and takes a lime in one 
hand and a mirror in the other. Accompanied with music, 
she goes with her husband's corpse to the burning ground, 
engaged in prayer to God. Into a pit previously dug is 
thrown a quantity of sandal wood with roots of some jungle 
trees, and around it a screen of mats is raised. The 
woman now takes off her jewels and distributes them 
among Brahmins and women; looks up, and pravs to the 
Sun for the prosperity of the country and of the Rajah. 
Then, breaking one side of the screen, she jumps into the 
flaming fire. The people then throw the surrounding 
matting into the fire, and pour on it pots of ghee, resin, 
camphor, and other fragrant things, until both the bodies 
are consumed. Some women at the moment of going into 
the flames, take up some of the fire in their hands. Others 
quietiy lay themselves down alongside the corpses of their 
husbands. Some die before they can lie down thus, but 
others have answered, twice or even thrice, the call of the 
spectators. After both bodies have been entirely burnt, 
the sons or relations of the departed collect the glass rings, 
beads, cloth or other articles which the flames have respected, 
and preserve them in a pure place in their houses as relics, 
believing that thereby their desires will be accomplished. 

The same rules are ordained for the Vazsyas and Badijas ; 
but in the caste of the Vacariwa the wife enters the pile 
with her husband’s corpse. The Reddis, Velamds, Cummés, 
Maharathas, Rajputs, and Bondelies act as the Vacari 
caste ; the Avava Velamas, the Kollars and some others 
observe the forms of the A’sshatriyas or the Brahmins. 

If the husband has died in a distant country, the widow on 
receiving the news of nis death, rubs herself with turmeric, 
adorns herself with flowers, wears a yellow cloth, and does her 
hair in 5 or 10 plaits, to which she hangs limes. With the 
drawn sword of her husband in one hand, and in the other 
a mirror into which she looks, she proceeds, attended with 
music, to the adjacent villages in which she has relations 
residing. These are bound to pay for the musicians and 
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to supply her with all she needs or reasonably demands. 
She thus visits the neighbouring villages for 10 days, 
spending her time in pleasure, (witnessing) dances and 
music, etc. She does not sleep, but continues night and 
day in a state of exhilaration and excitement. Asa rule, 
she takes no food. Some women however eat a little rice ; 
others are prevailed upon, by the earnest request of their 
relations, to take a little milk. 

On the eleventh day, a funeral pile is prepared in the 
name of her husband; and when it is lighted, she enters 
into the fire according to the abovementioned rules. Her 
unburnt ornaments are gathered and kept by her relations, 
who worship them, as is said above, and believe that 
thereby some of their wishes may be accomplished, should 
fate be propitious. 

According to the Purdéuas, women departing thus with 
their husbands live in heaven for 3 fvores of divine years, 
and enjoy every felicity and happiness in Déva-Lokam. 

Various motives may induce women to perform Sahaga- 
miénam , as ist, affection and love to her deceased husband ; 
2nd, because she has no children to live for; 3rd, fear of 
want of food and straitened circumstances ; 4th, resentment 
and anger against their relations; etc. The Brahmins call 
this ceremony Sahagamduam (going with the husband) ; 
the Kshatriyas call it Aguz Pravesam (entering the fire). 
The custom is common over all India. 

A letter from Captain Robert Gill, dated Maium, near 
Julna, May ist, 1848, says: ‘*. . . . I have not forgotten 
your wish about monuments erected over Sutties. At 
Bajain I found 9—all erected by the side of a beautiful 
tank, but totally different from those you described. They 
were simple square ¢amudz, twice as high as broad, sur- 


rounded by a cornice. The upper half was hollow and 
arched on every side, and contained within sculptures of 
the two feet and a ézwgam. My informant, moreover, told 
me that other images were placed in the interior of the 
house of the deceased woman's nearest relations, and wor- 
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shipped daily. One of the Suttees took place so late as 
within the last 3 years; and the monument erected on that 


occasion was quite new. 

‘At Karinjah I was too unwell to go out, but made 
enquiries and learned that a Suttee had taken place there 
within the last year (1847), and that the monument was 
similar to those just described. I have not yet found any 
of the description of sculptures which you wish for, though 
I never fail to stroll round almost every village I pass, in 
hopes of doing so.” 


XX. 
LEGEND OF THE KOLAIR LAKE. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE Mérkandeya-puranant, BY A 
BRAHMIN.) 

[The Kolair (or Colair) Lake forms the drainage area of the richly 
irrigated rice-growing tract between the Godaveri and Krishna Rivers, on 
the East Coast. It is about on mean sea level, and runs into, or is filled 
by, the sea, according to the tides. It is mostly overgrown with tall reeds, 
and is the abode of millions of aquatic birds of every description.—R. S. ] 
In former times, at an examination of the learning and 
acquirements of the Pandavas and Konravas, Durydédhana 
was rejoiced to see that Karna displayed skill superior to 
that of Arjuna; and being pleased to find one who could 
overcome that hero, he appointed Karna Sovereign of 
Anga-désan, the country lying between the Krishna and 
the Godaveri, northward, up to the River Nirmala. Karna 
took possession of his dominions, and founded a large town, 
3 yojanas (30 miles) in length and as many in breadth ; 
and called it Karnapuram, after his own name. He also 
consecrated a pagoda to Gokarnéswara. During his 
prosperous reign he attracted Brahmins in great numbers 
to the town, by granting Agrahdérams (Brahmin hamlets) 
for their support. On his fall, in the battle between the 
Pandavas and Konravas, Dharmaraja succeeded to the 
throne ; and after him came a long line of kings of the 
Soma Vamsa (family of the Moon). During the Yudhisthir 
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epoch of the Kadzyuga, Mahanandi of the Magadha family, 
being the most powerful chief of the age, ruled to the 
utmost limits of the earth. He took four wives from the 
Kshatriya caste, and one, of remarkable beauty, from the 
Sudras. He had sons by all. By the four Kshatriya 
wives he had Pumsapatadu, Vakshyapudu, Karadandu and 
Mandapaludu. By the Sudra wife he had Mahapadmudu ; 
and being particularly fond of this last son, he made him 
supreme king over all his dominions, bestowing only 4 
minor districts on his other sons. He then retired from 
the world, for contemplation and prayer. While Pump- 
sapatadu, Vakshyapudu, Karadandu and Mandapdludu 
reigned respectively in their kingdoms of Kalinga, Pulinda, 
Anga and Vanga, Mahapadmudu, their stepbrother, under- 
took a great warlike expedition, and received homage from 
all Kshatriyas, whom he subdued and reduced them to the 
same level as the Sudras, forcing them to live by cultivating 
the earth. He subjected the whole world to his sway. 
Karadandu, King of Anga, whose capital was Karnapu- 
ram, reigned with benevolence; but the 8th descendant 
from him, having no issue, entrusted the management of 
his kingdom to his J/antrz (minister) ; and accompanied by 
his wife, retired to the river Nirmala, to offer up prayers 
forason. In a few years, a spirit of wickedness and dis- 
regard for his master entered the J/an¢ri’s head. He made 
himself absolute king, and even altered the name of the 
metropolis from Karnapuram to Kolairpuram, and _pro- 
claimed the change everywhere. He also wickedly deprived 
the Brahmins of their Agrahkérams and Ményams (rent 
free lands) granted by former Rajahs; and thus reduced 
them to great distress for want of even food and raiment. 
It happened that a Yogz came to the town, and stopping 
before a wretched, half-ruined house, he questioned its 
mistress, who told him the whole history of the local 
poverty. Moved with compassion, he communicated to 


her a mantram (spell), called A/zttvacontz ; and explaining 
its process to her, with many other things, he went his way. 
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This mantram gave riches to all—Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas. It consisted in the woman’s washing white 
rice in a particular manner, and giving it to her husband at 
the morning Oxposanam ; and when the Aémam is made 
with them the grains are said to be converted into so many 
grains of gold. A first trial having been found successful, 
the Brahmin joyfully directed his wife to continue the 
practice daily. In time, however, the woman communi- 
cated the secret to many other women; and for 18 years 
the town enjoyed unparalleled prosperity and wealth :— 
houses and J/ahals were even erected with gold. 

But Aguzhotra could not endure the sight of the wicked- 
ness involved in the preparation of the spell. There then 
resided near Mahadevi’s pagoda a very good Brahmin 
called Nilakuntha, whose wife Sumati was a woman of 
great virtue. She one day said to him: ‘ My Lord, the 
whole town is become rich by means of a mantranz; will 
you permit me also to use it?’ The Brahmin thereupon 
rebuked her, and would not consent to the wicked practice. 
Jataveda condescended to visit this Brahmin’s house, and 
said that he, the God of Fire, intended to consume the 
town; but he blessed the Brahmin and his wife, so that, 
through his mercy, they would remain safe under their own 
roof, and would have all necessaries that they wished for. 
He then disappeared. Before long, however, Aguzhotra 
began his work of destruction. He went round the town 
ina circle; and a fire sprang up, which continued raging 
for 21 days. The soil too subsiding to the depth of 7 
Palmirah trees, the influx of the sea eventually quenched 
the fire. 

Meanwhile the king had continued his prayer for 50 
years, after which /swava (Siva) was pleased to bestow on 
him a son, whom he named Bhimadatta. Disguised as an 
Ascetic, the king, with great joy, set out with his son for 
Karnapuram. He sought and inquired for it everywhere, 
but none could tell him of it. Prosecuting his search, he 
came to Indra-Kiladri, and asked an old Brahmin whom he 
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found there if he knew where Karnapuram was. The 
Brahmin told him the whole past history of the place. 
The king was struck with surprise ; and seeing that these 
disasters were caused by the wickedness of the J/antrz, 
he asked advice how he might recover his lost kingdom. 

The Brahmin was a great worshipper of Duzsga,; and 
praying fervently to the goddess on behalf of the king, she 
appeared and asked him what he wanted. The Brahmin 
answered that the king then present was the former ruler 
of Karnapuram, and that he wished her to do him good. 
At the prayers of the goddess, the sea retired from Azga- 
desém. Then she erected there a fort and established the 
king in it, conferring great riches upon him. He subse- 
quently elevated the ground for 100 villages, and peopled 
them. 

While the tenth descendant of this king was on the 
throne* Chola-rajah, belonging to the race of Salivahana, 
wishing to conquer this fort, built another over against it ; 
but it was only after 12 years’ labour that he succeeded at 
length in taking it, by reopening a channel from the sea, 
information regarding which was given to him by a shep- 
herdess. The letting in of the sea thus refilled the Kolair 
Lake, and made the king quit his fort. Chola-rajah, how- 
ever, permitted him to erect another village and fort, not 
far away, called after his own name, Kaldindi, which is 
still in existence. But during the victorious career of Raja 
Narendra he was again restored to his own. Subsequently 
to the Salivahana era, during the reign of Tanisha Padsha,* 
the Rajah was again expelled by the Sirdars Akkanna 
and Madanna; and a portion of land on the seacoast was 
allotted to him, where he erected his capital and over which 
he continued to rule. 

But the waters have never again retired from the 
Kolair Lake. 


* This would be in the XI. Century a.p.—R. S. 
y+ Probably a Golconda general. Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah con- 
quered this country in A.D. 1567.—R. S. 
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XXII. 
A DHARWAR VILLAGE FESTIVAL OF DURGA.* 
(Communicatep By A Native OrricraL To Sir W. 
Exuior, Aprit 20, 1829.) 
[This is a festival in honour of Durga as A/ahishésuramardani—the 
destroyer of the Demon M/ahishdsura.—W. E.] 
Ar the village of Mangalagudda, appertaining to the 
Potadkhal division of Badami Taluk, in the Dharwar 
Collectorate, is a temple of MZahishasura-Mardan? (des- 
troyer of a giant transformed into a buffalo) under the 
name of Mangalavva Devi; and a great feast is solemnized 
triennially in honour of this deity. Your orders to report 
in writing on this festival caused inquiry to be made from 
several well-informed persons, with the following results : 

The Mahakutakshetra (holy place) is 12 miles in cir- 
cumference, and is full of Zezgams. In it is the village of 
Mangalagudda, of which the goddess is Mahishasura 
Mardané. Formerly to extend her fame in the Kaliyuga 
(the present Iron age) she appeared to certain Hatzkars 
or herdsmen, with whom she was pleased ; and from that 
time the festival has been held every third year. The 
following are the details with the names of the performers 
of the festival, and of the Hatikars devoted tq the goddess. 

The worshipper is named Nagunnah. He is about 60 
years old and of the Khshatri caste. The person now 
actually performing the Paya ceremony to the goddess is 
Mangalavva, a female connected with the family of Nagun- 
nah’s brothers or cousins, and her husband is dead. During 
her lifetime she alone ought to perform the Puja. After 
her death any one of the worshipper’s family who may be 
commanded by the goddess, shall make the Paya. This 
is the practice at present. 

The headmen residing in the village of Nagarhal, who are 
of the kurumbar or shepherd caste are: 1 Kenchana Gonda. 
2 Bhimana Gonda, 3 Kari Hanumanna, 4 Jadida Papanna. 


* Another such Sir Walter described in Trans. Ethnog. Soc., N.S.L, 


g7-100. Here the details are more complete.—Ep. 
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The four Hatikars or performers of the festival are Hanu- 
manna, Satyanna, Mudakanna, and Ninganna, residents of 
the village of Bachanagudda, and are of the shepherd caste. 

On the 14th day of the decreasing moon of the month 
Mégha, which is the day called Sivaratri (the night of Siva), 
the four Hatikars pray to the goddess; and, in obedience 
to her instructions, go to villages where there may be Szdi 
trees, make Awa to them, and then cut them down and 
bring them away. They also cut and bring trees from the 
country wherever procurable. With these they erect a 
wooden Mantapa (porch) called Wre-handara, forming a 
large pandal (shed) in front of the goddess. 

During the night of the 8th day after the erection of the 
Handara, the four Hatikars, calling out Sam / Deévara ! 
(Lord! goddess !) slaughter 6 sheep and cook 1 £udo (about 
80 quart measures) of joree grain (Holcus Sorghum), which 
with repeated cries of Samd/ Dévara! they dedicate to 
the goddess, who is seated on the Marad (platform) close 
by the temple. Then all eat it. The next day, the four 
Hatikars again slaughter 6 sheep and cook 1 £udo of joree, 
as they did the day before, but on the banks of the 
Atimara-deva River, at the place where the deity resides. 

From the 5th day of the increasing moon of the month 
Chaitra, for 8 days, the four Hatikars pay the priests at 
the rate of half a pagoda each, for their eating expenses, 
and as wages. 

On the day of the new moon of the month Pidleuna, 
the space in front of the goddess is oramented with the 
coloured powder called Ark, which is thus made: An 
earthen pot is filled with 11 kinds of grain, cleanly washed 
in river water, and is placed for 3 nights before the 
large lamp called Manda Dipfa* in the priest's house. 
After 3 days, the grain is pounded, and the powder, dyed 
in different colours, is used to draw lines in different patterns 
on the ground in front of the goddess, on the 5th day of the 
increasing moon, when she is placed on the platform. 


* Properly Ananta Dipa,—the light kept burning before the idol in 
every house. 
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From the ist to the 4th of the increasing moon of the 
month Chaztra, the priests, Hatikars, etc., worship and dis- 
tribute charities in their respective houses: nothing is done 
before or near the goddess. On the 5th of Chaztra Suddha, 
the goddess takes her seat and the female named Man- 
galavva, who has to worship the goddess, must from that 
day fast from the preceding night. In the morning, after 
bathing in the river, she sits, still fasting, before the 
goddess, and must not stir from that place, till sunset 
on Saturday. So strictly does she maintain her vigil, as 
not even to eat, drink, sleep, yawn, etc. On the same day 
(the 5th of Chaztra Suddha) the goddess is placed on her 
seat, thus: In the evening she is taken to the river and 
brought back to the pagoda, with drums, tomtoms, and 
other music; and her ablution (adhzshzka) takes place in 
the pagoda with river water. Then she is dressed in a 
sévt (or woman’s cloth) and the ceremony of “filling the 
ontt” (skirt) is performed,—the worshipper clothing the 
goddess with a new Sérz and cholz, and then filling up the 
receptacle formed by holding up its edges, with dry cocoa- 
nuts, dates, rice, betel nuts, etc. The ceremony is repeated, 
on the 2nd day by the headmen of the village Nagarhal, 
and on the 3rd and 4th days by other officials. Afterwards 
meat offerings are presented by them, in order, and the 
skirt filled. Next, the Desai (Chief) of the Khata presents 
a new sart and cholt, the ont? of which is also filled, and 
meat offerings made. Then the clerks of the Desai, without 
presenting a sav7z, fill the ov¢z of the one already on. After 
them the headmen of the village of Potadkhal do the same, 
and are followed in turn by the village accountants. 

During this ceremony, they throw over each other, before 
the goddess, the Ranga or coloured powder of a certain 
grain mixed with saffron, turmeric, and other powdered 
colours: the priests begin, and the Hatikars continue in 
succession. The Circar presents 12 sheep,—four named 
villages giving each two sheep, and four others each one 
sheep. The worshippers kill the sheep, placing their heads 
on the spot covered with coloured powder, and the flesh is 
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carried to the worshippers at the Bhandar or place where 
the kitchen stores of the goddess are kept. 
After this, about daybreak, bull buffaloes are offered. 


First comes that of the Chief, either already dedicated for 


this purpose or merely purchased; then that of the in- 
habitants of Nagarhal, of Revadi, of Undi-Atar; then the 
Circar Buffalo, and lastly that of the headman of Potadkhal. 
Buffaloes are also offered, during five days, by those who 
have vowed to do so. It is the command of the goddess 
that thousands of buffaloes and /akhs of sheep should be 
killed. Last year from 20,000 to 25,000 sheep and over 
400 buffaloes were sacrificed. 

The sacrificer of the Buffaloes is of the Dhangar caste. 
The priest takes up the head of the first buffalo sacrificed, 
and placing it on his own head, goes with it five times round 
the pagoda, and then places it on the coloured powder. 
All the heads are thus placed in the A/andapa, while the 
bodies are carried away by those who offered the animals. 
On the 6th of the increasing moon of Chaztra, mutton is 
dressed in the kitchen of the goddess, and the married 
women of the priests’ caste, with others, eat it in the 
presence of the goddess. 

Those who have vowed to walk about the Pagoda, 
clothed only with cinctures of leaves (Zu¢fag7) now do so 
for 5 days. This the priests and 3 or 4 of the Hatikar or 
shepherd families do without paying any fees; and none 


are paid by the headmen, accountants, chiefs and priests of 


the 8 villages which offer sheep; but all others who do the 
ceremony under a vow, pay a fee. There were between 
200 and 300 last year. 

Another kind of vow now performed is that of rolling 
their prostrate bodies on the ground 3 or 5 times round the 
pagoda. 

On the 8th and gth day of the increasing moon of the 
month Chaztra, the ceremony of 2hagad, or swinging with 
the back or side pierced with an iron hook,* here called 
Chedal, is performed by the 4 Hatikars, the chief, head- 

* This is now forbidden.—R. S. 
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men, accountants, etc., without paying any fees; and then, 
with a fee, by those who have vowed to do so: last year 
there may have been about 4o such Phagads. 

On the oth day, the saturnalia connected with the 
sprinkling of red water called Vakalz and the plunder of 
sheep and buffalo heads called Zadesuré (tali=head, 
suri= plunder) takes place, the former about noon. Before 
the Zalisur?, the Rakshasa (demon) who was formerly 
brought away from the country of Badami, and kept 
(buried) at this place, is taken out (or raised) by digging 
a pit in the A/axdapa and putting into it a cocoanut, with 
5 pice, and a black ewe, brought in covered with a cloth, 
and slaughtered in the pit, which is then filled up. There- 
upon all present become frenzied, as if possessed; and 
while in this state, they snatch up and carry off the heads 
of the sheep and buffaloes sacrificed; and for a couple of 
hours, during which the plundering lasts, great confusion 
prevails. 

After this, the goddess is taken to the river, and brought 
back again, the Hatikars washing and cleaning the pagoda 
in the interval. During the 5 sacrificing days, flies do not 
swarm about ; but they do after the plunder of the heads. 

Performance of H/utagz and Szd and the sacrificing of 
Sheep and buffaloes continue to the full moon of Jyishtha, 
and depend on the number of devotees from remote parts. 


XXII. 
SORCERY AND MURDER. 

[Extracts from statements made during the trial of two men, Barradu 
and Suggadu, in 1852 in the Sessions’ Court of the Godéveri District ; 
evidently translated by a native.—R. 5S.] 

The prosecutor, Marla Davan Dora, deposed: “I see 
the prisoners now before the Court. I entered into 
Nyastam (engagement of friendship) with the first prisoner 
whereby I am prohibited from telling his name: the other's 
name is Suggadu. My plaint is, that on the Dassara feast 
day, my wife, Viri, went for fuel and brought it to the 
house. At 7 a.m. she went to a field, when the two 
brothers, now prisoners before the court, came across to her 
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on the road. The first had a cudgel in his hand, and the 
second a bill-hook. The first struck my wife on the head 
with his cudgel, and she fell. Then the second gave her 
2 cuts on the neck with the bill hook, severing the head 
which fell to one side, apart from the body ; and she died. 
They did this on the supposition that she was a sorceress. 
She never killed any one by sorcery. The first prisoner’s 
daughter died ; but I do not know whether naturally or by 
sorcery. My younger brother’s daughter also died; but 
sorcery was not suspected, and she died a natural death. 
The first prisoner’s daughter died 15 days before the 
Dussara feast, after a week’s illness. My wife did not 
attend her or give her any medicine. They were friends ; 
but on this occasion she did not go; and I do not know 
why she was suspected of using sorcery against her. I do 
not know if any one told the prisoners so. My wife knew 
no sorcery, and did not say that she would kill the first 
prisoner's daughter. The belief in sorcery does not exist 
among men in my (part of the) country. ... When the 
prisoners killed my wife, my younger brother Mallu Dora 
and the first witness, Chota Reddy Dora, were also 
present. We did not interfere, for fear lest they wouid 


kill us also. . . . The cudgel was as largeasa hand;.. . 
the blow from it broke my wife’s head, and blood issued 
from it... . The head was taken away by the same man 


who cut it off—the 2nd prisoner now before the Court. 
He carried it off by the hair, under the impression that she 
being a sorceress, it would otherwise reunite with the 
bedy. . . . They buried the head under ground .. . my 
wife’s jewels, vzz., 2 marriage plates (worth each 8 annas) 
and a nose-ring (worth 4 annas) were stolen; but nothing 
else ; the second prisoner carried them away, as they had 
fallen when my wife’s head was cut off.... I saw them 
killing my wife, from my house, which was distant, as it is 
from this place to the Court-house gate (about 30 yards). 

[The remainder of the evidence is of the same purport, but of no special 
interest. The prisoners were convicted.—R. S.] 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 


(Continued from Vol. IV., page 180.) 


ss. Ff (By THE LATE SIR P. COLQUHOUN AND H. E. THE LATE 
ers P. WASSA PASIIA.) 
by 
but ; PHGNICIANS, THE INTRODUCERS OF WRITING INTO 
th, | Europe. 
me Tue Phoenicians who dwelt southwards from Tripoli were 
gs the first to invent an alphabet in the proper sense. The 
“an previous Egyptian writing had been of three kinds, Hiero- 
i glyphic, Hieratic and Demotic—written from right to left. 
do : : : ‘ ; ath 
Hieroglyphic was kyriologic and enigmatic. Hieratic, 
nd derived from hieroglyphic, was phonetic and symbolic ; 
a ' while Demotic was a simplified form of the latter. Phoeni- 
— _ cian on the contrary was written from left to right and was 
ee alphabetical. It was from the 21 Pheenician letters that 
= the 16 original Greek letters, mentioned by Pliny,* were 
so taken and these were, A, B, I, A, E, I, K, A, M, N, O, TI, P, 
ld =, T, Y. Palamedes, at the time of the Trojan war, is said 
- to have added 4: 0, =, ®, X; and Simonides 4 more: 
e 


Z, H, ¥, and Q. But on this unimportant .point authors 
differ. The Etruscans never had these 8 letters; but 





o they certainly had Ft the sixth letter in the old Greek 
he alphabet, which though omitted by Pliny is stated by him 
he to have been introduced by Kadmus—a Pheenician—and 
'y used from B.c. 1500, upwards to B.c. 1000. The Pheeni- 
a cians were well known, and were in alliance with that great 
8 ancient commercial monopolist, Solomon; but even 100 
” * Plin. vii. 56. 


+ Gruter: Inscrip. Antique, Tom. I., p. 144, where, however, we have 4 
1S written from right to left. Marsh makes a great point of the Digamma, 
or, as he calls it, the AZolic Digamma, but he falls into the error of con- 
founding form with substance, and rendering intricate a very simple question. 
The oldest written form of the zw, 0, or v sound was the Latin F, which was 
the 6th letter of the alphabet. 
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years before that epoch, they had founded Gades. In 
race they were Semitic, and coming from the borders of the 
Red Sea were hence called Erythrzans. About 869 B.c., 
being conquered by the Assyrians they wandered westward, 
and founded Carthage, B.c. 864. 

We hear nothing, however, of the Greek Race or 
language, and it is therefore, reasonable to suppose that 
the advance of this race occurred at a far anterior period, 
and that it preceded the Phoenicians as traders; or if it 
existed in those regions contemporaneously, it was over- 
shadowed by the superior commercial acumen of Semitic 
traders, and it was not till the destruction of these that they 
acquired pre-eminence. 

Still this does not show that even at that early period 
the Pelasgi were a wholly savage and uncultivated nation. 
We find them to have been well instructed in certain arts ; 
though in the sense used by the Greeks they were bar- 
barians, that is to say non-Greeks. When the Pelasgi 
adopted the Greek language as a general means of inter- 
communication, they would naturally speak it in dialects 
bearing some affinity to their own language, and varying 
in intonation and construction. In the same way, the Irish, 
Welsh and Scots speak a peculiar English, though they 
have lost their own language, which was the basis of the 
present linguistic variations, by which they are unmistake- 
ably distinguished from the natives of England. 

The dialects of Greek are therefore, the result of the 
translation, by a foreigner, of his own language into Greek, 
furnishing a proof that Greek was a language adopted by 
a foreign race, and not its native tongue. Their native 
tongue, however, left its impress on the adopted language, 
even after their own had been forgotten. Thus in the 
present day Greek is recognizable in the mouth of an 
Albanian, and is easily distinguished from the speech of 
those who from infancy have been educated in the Athenian 
Schools, and have never known any other language but 


Romaic. 
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Moreover the dialects of various parts of the present 
kingdom of Greece, where Romaic is the official language, 
are easily distinguished. Thus it is easy to detect among 
the higher classes in the Ionian Islands and other places 
formerly occupied by the Venetians, an Italian, in Athens a 
French, and in Constantinople a Turkish element. So the 
dialect of ancient times also arose out of the native language, 
namely Pelasgic and became impressed on the speech of 
the people even after their own language had faded from 
memory. 
ConaquEst BY TRADE. 

The Anglo-Teutonic invasion of England was begun by 
the settling of traders on the Lztus Saxontcum, and after- 
wards accomplished through their being called on for 
assistance by one of two contending parties of native 
Britons. This ended in the auxiliaries subjugating the 
country and introducing their language to the exclusion of 
the Gaelic. Not that it is supposed that they exterminated 
the native population, though this may in some respects be 
considered an invasion in force. Trade had been the 
motive for entering the country, and not conquest, as in 
Cesar’s time; yet tne Romans, nothwithstanding an 
occupation of 400 years, failed to implant their language 
on British soil. 

The history of Ireland does not afford an exact parallel. 
The Norwegians, Normans and English began by invasion, 
gained a firmer footing by aiding one or another party ; 
and finally subdued all. The difference is that, in the case 
of England, the settlement began in trade, but in the case 
of Ireland, it was from the very first an enterprise of war 
and aggression for the object of plunder. 


Tue Wars oF THE HERACLIDA NOT AN INVASION FROM 
WITHOUT. 

The only invasion of which history gives any trace 

in the Peloponnese is that of the Heraclidz, who, however, 

were not foreigners, but a neighbouring Pelasgic tribe. 
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They made five attacks. Hercules having re-established 
Tyndarus on the throne of Sparta obtained thereby a 
supposed claim to the Peloponnese. This claim he be- 
queathed to his son Hyllus, as the chief of his numerous 
progeny, who even at the time of his death formed a large 
clan, termed the Heraclida. These settled in Trachinia ; 
and having, under the leadership of Hyllus, slain Eurys- 
theus, they occupied the country, but were soon after 
compelled to retire to Athens. 

On a second attempt, Hyllus was slain by Echemus, the 
champion of Atreus; and thus the second attempt failed. 
Cleodacus, the son of Hyllus,.made a third attempt, which 
was equally fruitless. His son, Aristomachus, who made 
the fourth attempt, perished in battle. 

Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes, the three sons 
of Aristomachus, made a fifth invasion, with a large force 
of men and ships; and having succeeded, 80 years after 
the Trojan War, divided the Peloponnese between them. 
These attacks covered a period of 120 years. Thus if the 
Trojan war occurred B.c. 1184, these attacks must have 
commenced 4o years before that event (A.p. 1224), and 
been still in progress during that expedition. 

Now as Atreus, ruler of Mycenz, is described as the 
antagonist of the Heraclide, and as Agamemnon and 
Menelaus were his sons, it follows that these leaders 
of the forces against Troy, must have been engaged in 
wars at home, when they are represented as spending 
10 years in war abroad! Thus the dates do not coincide; 
for if, according to Gladstone’s chronology, the siege be 
put back 241 years beyond the Arundelian date, what 
becomes of Atreus, who was then not even born ? and of 
his sons, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the leaders of the 
Trojan expedition ? 

Hercules must, of course, be taken as a mythic person, 
a mere ideal of prowess and strength—a Samson, to 
which Semitic hero he bears some similitude. Hence, on 


the presumption that the Heraclidz represent an invasion, 
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or immigration in force, of another race, it is sufficiently 
clear that it was not they, but some antecedent race, which 
besieged Troy. This could only be the Pelasgi; for not 
only is there no intimation that Hercules was of the Greek 
race, but on the contrary he is stated to have been and 
must have been of a Pelasgian tribe. He was the son of 
Jupiter by Alcmena the daughter of Electryon ruler of 
Mycene, and wife of the Theban Amphitryon who was edu- 
cated in Beeotia. His father being a god, and if anything 
a Pelasgian god, Hercules himself must be a Pelasgian, 
for he was not the son of his mother’s husband ; and oa 
that mother’s side too he was a Pelasgian like his putative 
father. Hercules therefore was in every respect a Pelasgian. 
Hence the coming of the Heraclidz was no foreign invasion 
in force, but only an internal conflict,—the attack of one 
tribe on another, of the same country. 


Tue BesieGers or Troy, PELASGIANS. 

According to the Arundelian (or vulgar) chronology, the 
siege of Troy began in b.c. 1194, and Troy was captured 
in Bc. 1184. If Agamemnon and Menelaus were 50 years. 
old at the capture, they must have been born about b.c. 1234, 
when Atreus was already dead! The first invasion 
of the Heraclidz is placed in 8.c. 1224; the- fall of Troy 
in Bc, 1184; and the return of the Heraclid& in b.c. 1104. 
This would be 80 years after the Trojan war, which must 
have been going on during the attacks of the Heraclidz. 
But this is not presumable, since all Greece is represented 
as making common cause against the Trojans; and yet 
there is no trace of such a truce or compact at that time. 
This, however, is immaterial, since the real point resolves 
itself into the question, Were the Bestegers of Troy 
Pelasgians or Greeks ? According to the Mythical History 
itself, they must have been Pelasgians, consequently the 
siege must have occurred anterior to the arrival of any 
other foreign race within the Pelasgic area. Fygo, the 
Greek race must have been already there. 
NEW SERIES. 


VOL. IV. 
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For Greeks, the Latins used the two words Gvecz and 
Pelasgz, but not the word Hellenes. The Arundelian 
marbles inform us that the word Ipaot was not confined 
to the neighbourhood of Dodona; and those who were 
formerly called Tpaxot, afterwards were termed “EAAmc. 
Pliny* says that before the time of Hellen, a son of 
Deucalion called Gracus was king in Thessaly. Both 
these names therefore were local names. “EAAnvec 76 tporspor 
KaAovpevor.t 

Hence it would seem that the Pelasgic immigration into 
Italy was anterior to the adoption of the name “EAAnvec by 
that race, and before the change of the tribal name. 
Generically, therefore, they were Pelasgi, and tribally Graci. 


THOSE CALLED GREEKS IN FACT PELASGIANS. 

Thus the Greeks were not a foreign and intrusive race, 
but a Pelasgic race which adopted the language now 
called Greek. Some other term is, therefore, wanting to 
express the speakers of the Greek Language. 


THE SYSTEMATIZATION OF THE NEO-PELASGIC. 

It being thus sufficiently clear that Pelasgians and 
Greeks were originally distinct in race and language, a few 
observations on the Albanian language—the actual repre- 
sentative of the Pelasgian—may now be in place, showing 
that it is entirely unconnected with Greek. 

The Albanian form of speech has now been systematized 
by three Albanian Scholars, one of whom has reduced it to a 
regular grammatical form. Heretofore but very little of it 
had been reduced to writing, and that little had been put 
down in what is termed the Cyrillic Alphabet. Dr. Hahn{ 
had made a more or less successful attempt to reduce it to a 
mixed Alphabet of Latin and Greek letters, with certain 
variants. At length a Society was expressly formed for 
this purpose, of which the leading members were the 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 7. 


t Marm: Oxon. p. i. t. ii, Ed. Lond., 1782. 
+ Albanische Studien. 
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Effendis, Pasko Wassa of the Western, Joan-i-Adanash 
Vrétose of the Eastern, and S. Sami Traseri of the 
Muhammadan confessions. They ultimately adopted the 
characters of Western Europe, namely the Latin alphabet, 
with some modifications and additions. 

The Albanian alphabet now consists of 35 characters, of 
which 26 are those of the Western alphabet. Seven are 
vowels, v7z., a, €, 27, 7, 0, #, and y; and there are 9 combina- 
tions, v22., dh, 97, nj, th, rh, sh, th, zh,and xh. These make 
a total of 35 signs, which, with the grave, acute, circumflex 
and nasal marks (viz.,‘, ’, *, and ~) suffice to express all 
necessary sounds. The @ and 6 of the Greek are repre- 
sented by, and equivalent to the ¢/ as in weth, and the dh 
sounded like the ¢/ in ¢hat—the dth or Saxon 6, They 
have the French 7, and the English w; and the nasal of 
the Gaelic and French is indicated by an accent. 


Points OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GREEK AND PELASGIC. 

The Albanian has the Semitic ‘“‘ s#zz” or ‘‘sh,” which is 
deficient in the Greek. 

The Genitive inflection is the same as the Dative. 

The verb has no Infinitive in an inflected form; it is 
expressed by a prefix.* 

There are but two genders, and no dual number. All 
these are points of construction differing from the Greek. 
The circumstance that Afolic Greek has no dual is some 
evidence that those who spoke it were Pelasgic foreigners. 
In like manner, as Italy is said to have been peopled by 
these AZolian Pelasgi, Latin, at least as now known, has no 
dual, whereas other languages of Aryan root, Sclavonic 
and old Teutonic, had a dual number, as also had ancient 
Greek and the Semitic tongues. 


SUMMARY. 


Hence it would appear: 1. That the whole Peninsula of 
Asia Minor was invaded and settled by a Pelasgian race, 


* Romaic is remarkable for the same deficiencies, showing that it is a 
mere translation of Albanian. 
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superseding, or extirpating the previous population or 
amalgamating with it by taking its women as wives and 
concubines,—whereby the speech of the intruders became 
corrupted, and a new language was created ;— 

2. That another tribe of the same Pelasgian race passed 
the Hellespont into Thrace, and subsequently, onward 
through Macedonia, into Illyria, dispossessing the previous 
race, of probably Iberian or Turanian, or Greek speaking 
Aryan origin, and finally occupying all the country and 
Islands to the south, viz., the Peloponnese and adjacent 
Islands of the Archipelagos ;— 

3. That at a subsequent period they passed across to 
the Po, colonized Tuscany or Etruria, and penetrated 
southward, and were followed and driven on further by 
the Tyrrhenians of the same race ;—- 

4. That after they had become grecicized, they sent 
further colonies to Italy, in which movement Herodotus 
joined ; 

5. That they passed from the Peloponnese to Crete ;— 

6. That after they had become grecicized, they sent out 
other Colonies to the Islands and coasts of Asia Minor, 
whither some Pelasgian colonies had preceded them. and 
settled in the Islands ;— 

7. That although these newer Colonies had become 
Greek in speech, the foundation of the population was 





Pelasgic in race ; 

8. That these grecicized Pelasgi founded colonies beyond 
the limits here mentioned, and extended themselves even 
to Kherson in the Tauric Chersonese ;— 

g. That the Greek race did not invade the Pelasgic area 
in force, but were settled in the country anterior to the 
Pelasgi; preceded the Phoenicians as traders, disseminating 
their language as that of civilization and commerce; and 
ultimately grecicizing a large proportion of the inhabitants, 
especially in the Peloponnese and Attica ;— 

10. That the besiegers of Troy were, like the Trojans 
themselves, Pelasgi who became subsequently a Greek 


speaking race ;-- 
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11. That the Pelasgi have ever since uninterruptedly 
maintained themselves in the area in which they originally 
settled ;— 

12. That they attained the zenith of their power under 
Alexander the Great ; 

13. That with a singular tenacity they have, even down 


and 





to the present day, triumphantly maintained and preserved 
their ancient language manners and customs, through the 
lapse of time, amid the change of circumstances, and despite 
the distractions of disastrous wars, the difficulties of frequent 
devastations and the disintegrating effects of successive sub- 
jugations. 
PART IT. 
THe PeLascic Oricin oF THE Homeric Porms. 

Heretofore the Homeric poems have been considered 
original, on the same principle that the Sanskrit was once 
held to be the most ancient of all languages and the parent 
of other Aryan tongues, from being the oldest of which any 
knowledge has been preserved ; and in fact, just as a people 
are held to be autochthonic, until some more ancient race 
is proved to have existed. 

It is admitted that there were languages anterior to those 
now used ; but what they were is only known through their 
present descendants, while their parents are lost in the haze 
of antiquity. The comparatively recent discoveries regard- 
ing Sanskrit, however valuable they may be, carry us philo- 
logically but one step further back ; for they merely demon- 
strate that there had once been a form of speech more 
ancient still,—the parent or predecessor of Sanskrit itself, 
as well as of the other existent Aryan tongues. Sanskrit, 
therefore, stands in the position of a brother or cousin, and 
not in that of a parent, to so many dead and living languages. 


Tue Oricinatity or ANCIENT AND Mopern Epics. 
It is admitted that Virgil not only copied the general 
scheme of his epic from the Homeric poems, more especially 
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from the Odyssey, but that he carried his plagiarism often 
to the extent of literal translation. Neither can it be denied 
that Dante owes his conceptions to this latter author; and 
Hogg’s rendering of the Paradise Lost into Latin Hexa- 
meters restores from Virgil’s A‘neid, the lines translated 
textually from that author by Milton. The Homeric Poems 
are, therefore, so far undeniably the basis of these Epics: 
but it remains to be seen whether even those in their 
present shape, be entitled to the claim of originality. 

It is a bold act to assail the Gospel of classical scholarship 
and impugn its authenticity. Yet it is trusted that in the 
sequel will be clearly seen that this King of Epics is no 
more original than the revised version of the New Testament, 
—albeit from the hands of more able and careful translators. 
Our assertion, however, does not, in any wise, impugn 
the merit of the Homeric Rhapsodies in the abstract, but 
only in the concrete ; and it amounts, in the end, only to 
showing, that they are an admirable rendering, in a most 
powerful language, from another, maybe equally powerful 
and eloquent one. 


Tue Cyciic Poems, Ture Troika anp THE Barbs. 

That eminent classical Greek scholar, the late Mr. F. 
Paley of St. John’s, Cambridge, in the preface to his edition 
of the first 12 Books of the Iliad, alludes to the “ Cyclic” 
Poems and the ‘“ Troika”; but as both of these has perished, 
it is only possible to speculate on their possible existence 
and probable tenor. He seems to imply that both these 
poems existed ina form as complete as the present Homeric 
Poems, which are mere fragments or selections from these 
antecessors: a view hardly consistent with the present 
theory. That such a Poem as the “ Troika” may have 
existed, it is unnecessary to enquire, however improbable 
that may be; but that the Cyclic Poems did exist is con- 
sistent with the present contention and with probability. 
The same however cannot be said of the Homeric Poems, 
that in their present form they are compiled out of the 
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“Troika.” To contend that a perfect epic existed at that 
early period, of which the scattered fragments have been 
woven into Iliad and Odyssey, like the scattered portions 
of the body of Anubis, is inconsistent with probability, and 
untenable also on other grounds, which the sequel will 
show. On the other hand, it is a far more reasonable 
supposition that these two epics took their origin from the 
panegyrics of bards attached to the several heroes of the 
deeds recorded, and were so many isolated odes by different 
Bards: bards in those, as in the Gaelic Countries, were 
attached to the persons of leading chiefs or rulers, to 
whom the title of King had been ignorantly applied. 
Their oral utterances afterwards became the folklore, the 
history, and the only record of past events, handed down 
by professed Bardic reciters, who at a later epoch fell into 
disrepute as a mendicant class, devoid of all originality, the 
mere living book of past events. The art of writing 
would undoubtedly give, sooner or later, to this class, a 
coup de grace. ‘They would cease to be a necessity, and 
the fittest alone would be tolerated, as quasi dramatic 
personages, analogous to the great Italian veczfator7, or 
those in this present age and country, who make a liveli- 
hood by reciting the well-known poems of standard authors. 
Thus acted on by time and because no longer necessary, 
the bardic panegyrics on great chiefs fell into decay. 
Many of them were lost, only some survived in a frag- 
mentary form, because the men whose minds had been 
trained to the retention of many thousands of lines no 
longer existed, or existed at least so sparsely, as to be 
even as difficult to find as would now be a Welsh 
harper. 

The retention and repetition of long poems is not even 
in the present time an unusual feat by persons whe have 
never thought of making it a speciality ; and some, though 
occupied in important and all-absorbing professions, can 
repeat the greater part of Virgil, Horace, Greek plays, or 
even Homer, from the mere recollections of school or 
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college ;* and this, it must be remembered, not in their 
mother tongue, but in dead languages. In like manner the 
Shastras were handed down orally in India in a tongue 
which had ceased to be the vernacular, and many of the 
so-called Ossianic poems, the remains of the old historical 
bardic odes, may be heard in an antiquated Gaelic, from 
the mouths of illiterate people, who undoubtedly have this 
faculty in a far higher degree,—the result of necessary 
dependence on memory,—than their educated fe'low 
countrymen, who place their reliance on books. Thus the 
preservation of these bardic pieces presents no difficulty, and 
certainly less in semibarbarous ages than at the present epoch, 
especially when we remember that the oldest chronicles were, 
for the convenience of memory, composed in rhythm. 

Two classes of these poems have survived, those in the 
Homeric collection, and those of which the substance alone 
has been preserved by the tragedians. In how far these 
latter worked the zAszss¢ma verba into their dramatic pro- 
ductions is necessarily unknown; but on account of the 
change in language and expression, presumably to no 
greater extent than that of paraphrasing them, so as to 
render them free adaptations. That in so doing they pre- 
served the feeling and barbaric force of the original, 
tempered by the Attic language and culture, is obvious from 
internal evidence. The ruffianism of Ajax, and the dis- 
courteous imperiousness of Agamemnon and Menelaus, as 
depicted by Sophocles, are true to their character in the 
Homeric poems, while that of Ulysses and Teucer are toned 
down; but Tecmessa is an Attic matron rather than an 
Homeric concubine: she receives more prominence than 
even Andromache or Helen. Nor is this true of Sophocles 
alone. A‘schylus and Euripides adopted the same type 
and followed the same rule, yet it cannot be denied that 
these characters are more forcible and natural in Homeric 
than in Attic Greek. 

* Sir Robert Collyer, now Lord Monkswell, would undertake the recital 
of the whole Iliad in 6 months. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF THE LONDON ORIENTAL 
CONGRESSES OF 1891 AND 1892. 


THE ‘Occastonaliy Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists ” is now over. In May it advertised itself as 
the ‘ Oriental Congress 1892”; in June as the “ Ninth 
Oriental Congress”; in July it boldly assumed the title 
of the ** Ninth International Congress of Orientalists ”; in 
August it became simply an “ International Congress of 
Orientalists’’; and in September it was reported as the 
“International Oriental Congress.”” In its opening address 
it started by abusing the “Statutory Congresses,” their 
Founders and promoters, and at its final meeting, it pro- 
fessed to issue “ Regulations for the organization of the 
International Oriental Congress” in accordance with the 
original Statutes, when its very existence and object were 
a defiance of the principles of the International Republic 
of Oriental letters, founded in Paris in 1873. These 
“regulations ” are only in so far based on the Statutes, as 
the Statutes themselves are based on the alphabet. Other- 
wise there is no real connexion. ‘The “regulations” may 
apply to almost any Congress—Oriental or Occidental; they 
“can be repealed, varied or revised” by any Congress; 
they have no element of permanence and are a mere cover 
for the encroachments made and contemplated on the exist- 
ing Series, whilst appropriating its name, whenever this can 
be done with impunity. The new “ Miiller Series” shall 
“if possible determine the time and place of the succeeding 
Congress”; its President may be nominated by the inviting 
Government ; its organizing Comnunittee shall “settle the 
conditions of Membership”; “the Proceedings shall be 
handed over for custody of the (respective) Asiatic Society.” 
These and other provisions are incompatible with the non- 
official and non-professional character of the international, 
private and open Institution, as founded in 1873. 

The Congress of 1892, with its intermittent appellations, 
had five days’ easy work—about 18 hours—relieved by two 
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half-holidays and followed by excursions to Oxford and 
Cambridge and a visit to the Zoological Gardens. The 
latter was natural after the bear-gardens of the Stockholm- 
Christiania Congress from which this year’s Congress claims 
to be descended and from which it has received the un- 
Oriental heirloom of a drinking-horn. The speech also of 
Professor Garner's Simian protégés was calculated to afford 
speculation to those Orientalists who had never heard an 
Oriental Language. That speech is, perhaps, connected with 
solar myths or with the inarticulate Sanscrit of Chamber- 
Philologists. Among the blind, the one-eyed is King ; and 
Englishmen, forgetting that the material which they collect 
in the East, is worth any number of “chips from a German 
workshop,” have hitherto been such poor linguists that they 
readily acknowledge as a leader one who cannot speak, if 
he can otherwise command, a single Oriental language, but 
who has a perfect knowledge of the ways to manage an 
English audience and the English Press. 

Among the English Orientalists who stood aloof from the 
London Congress of 1892 may be mentioned Dr. Pope, Dr. 
Rost, Prof. Margoliouth, Dr. C. Taylor, Dr. Cust, Mr. R. 
Cull, Sir Monier Williams, Dr. Isaac Taylor, Dr. H. Adler, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Sir Austin H. Layard, Sir Ch. Nicholson, 
Prof. G. Oppert, and a host of others, most of whom took an 
active part in the Congress of 1891. The Scotch Universities 
took no interest in it. Of France all but two out of the 125 of 
last year were absent, as were also the leading Sinologists 
Schlegel and Cordier, Cartailhac, Capus, Foucaux, Robiou, 
Marre, Vinson, Lincke, Merx, Maspero, de Rosny, Améli- 
neau, Derenbourg, Beauregard, Graffin, Réné Basset, Lamy, 
Tsagarelli, Esoff, Montet, Turrini, Severini, Ludwig, 
Griinert, Carolides, Vasconcellos. Abrev, Gayangos, Dona- 
diu, Simonet, Vambéry, Monseur, Van den Gheyn, Fausbdll, 
Skarstedt, Leland, Hein—names of last year’s Congress. 
The French Founders, of course, did not attend and no 
Summaries of Research were prepared. The great Pandits, 
Nyaratna, Guruprasada, and others of equal standing were 
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Are all these scholars not true Orientalists, and 
how about men like Glennie-Stuart, Simpson and Vincent 
Smith who read papers at doth Congresses? How also 
was it that even the Geographical Section under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society did not 
attract explorers, as did the Congress of last year and that 


silent. 


it ignored recent discoveries in Dardistan and the regions 
round the Pamirs? How was it that there were no 
Deputations from the City and British Chambers of Com- 
merce, no ambassadors and no heads of religious com- 
munities that would have anything to say to a Congress 
which was MAINLY Max Miller and little else? Even the 
illustrated papers, unlike last year, had nothing to show 
of men and things Oriental, but only brought Max Miiller’s 
portrait. The Congress of 1892 will be chiefly remembered 
for ignoring what is practical and useful in Oriental learn- 
ing. Oriental Medicine, systems of Education, Arts, In- 
dustry, Commerce, Laws, Agriculture and other branches 
of applied sciences, so prominent in 1891, have been 
omitted from the 1892 programme. Whereas last year a 
number of countries and districts were first brought to 
European notice by natives of Hunza-Nagyr, Yasin, 
Chitral, Gabrial, Kolab, etc., 1892 scarcely touched Central 
Asia, but it created the Kingdom of Armenia, from which 
it appointed a representative on its Committee, iu ignor- 
ance or defiance of Turkey ! 

The Congress of 1892 has had a number of excellent 
papers and has signalized two important discoveries—the 
Hechler MS. of the Septuagint and the work of Mr. F. 
Petrie in Egypt which was so appreciated at last year’s 
London Congress. In both instances, however, private 
enterprise had to draw public attention to their merits. 
The Congress of 1892 has dragged the controversy re- 
garding its legality into its literary meetings, and has in 
that respect not imitated the reticence of its predecessor of 
1891. When the time for stopping it by injunction was 
supposed to be passed, it felt no longer ‘‘afraid or 
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ashamed” to resume a number and title to which it has no 
right. 1892 has further instituted comparisons between the 
Scholars it attracted and those of the last Congress which 
are doubly odious as they include members who took part 
in both meetings. It has made a definition of what is a 
‘true Oriental Scholar” which is as one-sided as it is 
egotistical. Not “only he who publishes texts that have 
not been published before or translates what has not been 
translated before ” is a true Oriental Scholar. It is possible 
to conceive of Publishers of Oriental texts who may not be 
Oriental Scholars. Valueless texts and valueless or bad 
translations are also not uncommon. Texts also for which 
the nominal Editor may have gained large sums and a 
reputation have been revised by unknown sweaters. He 
who has been to the East and can speak an Oriental 
language, or the native Oriental Scholar, may often correct 
the Orientalist of the closet in deciphering texts or in 
translating, as he almost invariably surpasses him in insight 
into Oriental thought. It is true that Prof. Max Miiller 
will admit to his Congress ‘‘dragomans and intelligent 
couriers,’ say one who has become a Count, but otherwise 
he will draw a hard and fast line between Orientalists who, 
like himself, are not Oriental linguists, and others who are. 
The former will be the main constituent elements of his 
Congresses ; the latter of the “so-called Statutory Con- 
gresses” that not only bring Oriental specialities up to 
date. as did the meeting of last year, but that also try to 
show the utility of Oriental learning in Education, Art, 
Industry, Commerce and Administration. The former will 
propose to the Foreign Office to subsidize ‘‘ modern 
Arabic”; the latter has shown that the study of Classical 
Arabic alone gives influence among Muhammadans and 
that an European, learning only an Arabic dialect runs the 
risk of being misunderstood beyond its limits or, within them, 
of being considered an adventurer. The proposal of a 
“ Muhammadan Encyclopedia ” is better, though almost as 
impracticable. The improvement of the “School of Modern 
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Oriental Languages” in connection with the Imperial Insti- 
tute is not only desirable, but also most urgent. The 
Congress of 1892 also repeated “the pious wish” of other 
_ Congresses in favour of Folklore, but that of 1891 actually 
: gathered hundreds of proverbs and scores of legends 
and songs. What we, however, chiefly object to is that 
Lord Reay should have been used to again bring forward 
the proposal of an “ International Institute of Orientalists ”’ 
which was lost at the Scandinavian Congress in 1889 and 
which elicited the protests of 600 Orientalists in 37 coun- 
tries. It is, indeed, intolerable that a number of persons 
should, even at the risk of making themselves ridiculous, 
attempt to control by means of such an Institute the pro- 
gress of Orientalism all over the world, which is the special 
business of each country interested in it. When we re- 
member the miserable shots made by the self-elected Past- 
master of Sanscrit learning and others to translate Her 
Majesty’s Indian title and the offensive rendering of our 
National Anthem which was advocated by supposed 
Orientalists in the India Office; when it is borne in mind 
what the “toujours perdrix” of an edition of the Veda, ever 
renewed at Oriental Congresses, has cost this country and 
India, we may well hesitate before giving such persons the 
control of a research that should be alike scientific. disinter- 
ested, and practical. Above all, we should not allow the 
, conspiracy to be repeated, with or without the Swedish 
, drinking-horn and Swedish decorations, which intends to 
convert an open international gathering of Orientalists in 
| their private capacities into an official, if not a political, 
, instrument. When the Russian Government attempted to 
| do so in 1876, on the occasion of the third Session of the 


Congress founded in Paris in 1873, English Scholars pro- 
tested and Russia gracefully yielded by re-asserting the 


original principles and by ratifying and republishing the 
' original Statutes. At Stockholm-Christiania in 1889, a 
similar attempt was made and was defeated. It is much 


we 


to be regretted that in 1892 Englishmen should have been 
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found so dead to the dictates of honour as “to eat their 
words,” after signing a pledge to oppose the Institute 
Scheme, as an encroachment on an International Republic 
of Letters, and the man who was identified with it, and that 
they should themselves have proposed such an Institution 
to be placed in his hands. We are, however, glad to hear 
that the proposal was not accepted without the opposition of 
some honest members. What the protestations of peace of 
Messrs. Miiller and Co. are worth may be inferred from 
his repeating Abraham’s parting words to Lot: “If thou 
wilt take the left hand, I will go to the right: and if thou 
depart to the right hand, I will go to the left.” It may, 
however, be observed that Lot remained in possession of 
the field, that Abraham left it and that he did not depart 
with anything belonging to his relative, whereas the party 
that secretly and irregularly--in a meeting of 9 persons— 
elected Max Miiller to be President of a Congress whose 
raison @étre was to oppose the Christiania encroachments 
have not yet returned the subscriptions for 1891 which 
were paid to them. No wonder that they should wish to 
go to the right when the Congress of 1891 goes to the left 
and wece versa. 

Nothing was easier or more logical than for the London 
Congress of 1892 to acknowledge the already organized 
Lisbon Congress as the “Tenth” of the Series, whilst re- 
serving its absurd claim to be the ‘“ Ninth,” but, in spite of 
18 members objecting to the selection of Geneva in 1894 as 
the “ Tenth,” that city was selected on the alleged invitation 
of 7 persons, when neither the University, nor the State 
nor any learned body of Geneva had joined them. This 
was purposely done to perpetuate the strife, especially if 
the following report which has appeared in almost all the 
newspapers is correct: ‘‘ The Special Committee reported 
that it had been decided to accept an invitation to hold the 
tenth Congress in Geneva in 1894, on the express condition 
that tt should be arstinctly recognised as the tenth, and as 
having no connection with any other body (applause). /t 
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was decided that after the next meeting the Congress should 
meet only once in three years,’ as if the practical demands of 
Oriental learning could wait till some new and perhaps un- 
founded theory had been elaborated out of the inner con- 
sciousness of a so-called Orientalist ‘‘ once in three years !” 

Among the many manceuvres of a Congress constructed 
by intrigue was the one which used the influence of Lord 
Cross to get the Foreign Office to invite Foreign Govern- 
ments to send delegates to the anti-statutory Congress of 
Max Miiller. The letters which we publish elsewhere 
sufficiently indicate the nature and method of an attempt, 
which has proved to be singularly abortive. Never was 
our Foreign Office so snubbed all round. For this it has 
to thank the India Office. It had never taken any interest 
in Oriental Congresses, and, when it did, it was by a 
mistake, due to carelessness and to an inexcusable ignor- 
ance of what had occurred in 1891. Most of the Govern- 
ments did not care to join in this insult to France, to 
Portugal, and to the eminent men and measures connected 
with last year’s Congress. France marked her sense of 
Lord Salisbury’s invitation by celegating three high 
officials to the Lisbon Congress ; in Portugal his fall has 
led to the renewal of the old fri: ndship that binds that 
country to England. Even the German Governments 
were afraid to wantonly offend Ficnch susceptibilities and 
stood aloof from the Congress—as «iid Russia, as did most 
Governments—except Holland, which has excused itself 
on the ground of having been invited by the British 
Government and which with Sweicn and Austria were 
represented on the ‘ Quatuorvirs::” of the Christiania 
Committee, which was for ever to rule the Oriental 
Congresses. Italy, we believe, wo. 1 had specially dele- 


gated her Ambassador to the Conzress of 1891, was 
misled into the self-stultification of being twice repre- 
sented at a “ Ninth” Congress. | hit title, we have it on 
the distinct authority of Lord Cross, had been abandoned 


by ‘“‘the gentlemen connected with the Congress agreeing 
oD D> > > 
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to leave it out,” and again, on still higher authority that 
“Lord Cross deeply deplored the schism which had 
occurred and that his sole desire was to induce the two [ 
parties to re-unite,”’ and, finally, ‘that the difficulties about 
the Congresses had been removed. There were several 
minor points on the question raised about the Congresses, 
which would settle themselves, but the real point was the 
title of the coming Congress, which he had settled was not 
to be called the Ninth Congress.” We must, however, do 
the Indian and the Foreign Offices the justice to admit 
that they retraced their steps as soon as they discovered 
the faux pas of their Conservative predecessors. They did 
not send any delegate to the Miiller Congress and gave it 
no official reception—omissions in which they were 
followed by all other Goverament Departments, in contra- 
distinction to last year’s Congress ; then the British Govern- 
ment in the Colonial Office not only sent a Delegate to it, 
but also deputed the Commissioner of Fiji and Rotuman to 
take part in the work in the Polynesian Section. Above 
all, must it be remembered, that Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress sent a gracious Message to last year’s Con- 
gress as the Statutory Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists. 

The schism among Orientalists was, therefore, on the 
point of being healed, when those whose interest it is to 
fish in troubled waters, have brought infamy on themselves 
and their Congress by again resuming the title as soon as 
in their opinion they were out of legal danger. Professor 
Max Miiller may yet learn to know when he is spoken to in 
Sanscrit ; he may give as learned a disquisition of the influ- 
ence of Babylonia on China, as he has, by mistake, made on 
the erroneous supposition of China influencing Babylonia ; 
he may even emulate Sir Monier Williams in starting an 
Institute and prevent anyone joining it or his Congresses 
who does not subscribe tc his solar and other myths, 
but he will never wipe out the stain of his improper 
election, or the disgrace on his Congress for having evaded 
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by a trick the legal consequences of their acts. Now as in 
March 1891, the demand for the return of subscriptions due 
to the Congress of that year is maintained by its organizers. 
Their determination is to be found in the words of Sir 
_ Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., the President of the Committee 
| for the Congress of 1891, that “ without in the least oppos- 
ing the assembling of AN Oriental Congress in 1892, we 
forbid the use of the name, organization, and of any portion 
of the funds of ¢e Ninth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists for any other purpose than that of 1891 ; and we are 
prepared to take all such measures as may be within our 
power to enforce, if necessary, the rights which the 
founders and 400 signatory members, representing thirty 
countries, have confided to our care.” 

The very thin legal * opinion” which the Oriental Con- 
vress of 1892 has obtained in its favour and which we 
publish elsewhere, condemns its conduct, if read with fuller 
knowledge or ‘‘ between the lines.” The legal action, how- 
ever, which will be taken is not precisely what the opinion 
in question tries to meet. Qzuz vivra verra. In the mean- 
while, the adjoined rough comparative statement will show 
to those interested in the matter the success of the open 
private Congress of 1891, in spite of all difficulties, against 
the would-be official Congress of 1892, which had one more 
year than its predecessor for its construction, besides the 
aid of the traitors from an existing organization and the aid 
of a misled Conservative Ministry and of subsidies of 
certain Indian Chiefs. Mr. Gladstone, it may be remem- 
bered, although in perfect health, never came near the 
Congress, which he wisely abstained from calling the 
“Ninth,” for he sympathized. like every honourable man, 
with the object to get that title removed, although ‘“ he was 
not in a position actively to interfere.” Indeed, there was 
a stampede among the honorary Vice-Presidents. Even 
Lord Northbrook did not often attend, although, in spite of 
assertions of a benevolent neutrality between the Congresses 
of 1891 and 1892, the Royal Asiatic Society's officials had 
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all along covertly aided the Committee for the Congress of 
1892, till they had substituted themselves for the original 





office-holders of the latter. 
us Alexander drunk; 


‘‘Scholars on the Rampage” 


The Congress of 1889 showed 
that of 1892 Alexander dull. 


(4. QO. R, of January, 1890) 


chronicled the deliria of the former; our forthcoming 
revelations will describe the rude awakenings of the latter. 
We prognosticate a desertion of the pseudo-Ninth Con- 


gress as long as it calls itself ‘“‘the Ninth” by all persons 


who are not part of the conspiracy. 


The toady may yet miss 


many names in the revised list of ornamental supporters of 


the 1892 Congress, but the student will have no difficulty 


in arriving at a conclusion regarding the true value of the 


respective Congresses of 1891 and 1892 in comparing the 


following statements of work and support: 


SECTIONS. 


1891 (London). 


(a) Summaries of Oriental Research 
since 1886 in 16 specialities. 

(6) 1. Semitic languages, except 

Arabic. 
2. Arabic and Islam. 
3. Assyriology. 
4. Palestinology. 
(c) Aryan: 1. Sanscrit and Hin- 
duism. 
2. Pali and Buddhism. 
3. Iranian and Zoroastrianism. 

(2d) Africa, except Egypt. 

(e) Egyptology. 

(f)Central Asia and Dardistan. 

(yg) Comparative Religion (including 
Mythology and_ Folklore), 
Philosophy, Law, and Oriental 
Sciences (including Medicine), 
History (including the relations 
of Greece and the East), etc. 

(4) Comparative Language. 

(7) Suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of Oriental Studies. 

(7) Indo-Chinese. 

(2) Sinology. 

(7) Japanese. 


(m) Dravidian. 

(x) Malayan and Polynesian. 

(¢) Instructions to Explorers, etc. 

(f) Ethnographical Philology, _ in- 
cluding the migrations of 
races, 

(7) Oriental Art, Art - Industry, 
Archzeology and Numismatics. 

(7) Relations with Oriental scholars 
and peoples. 

(s) Oriental Linguistics in Com- 
merce, etc., with sub-sections 
regarding the various modern 
Oriental languages, (the Indian 
Vernaculars, Persian, Turkish, 
Armenian, etc.). 

(¢) The Anthropology, Science, and 
Products, natural and artificial, 
of the East. 

(w) Exhibition and explanations of 
objects illustrative of Sections 
(0 2), (0 3), (c 1) (c 2) (2) 
(7), (x), (7), and (2). 

(v) Exhibition of Publications re- 
lating to Oriental Languages, 
Travels, ete. 
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SECTIONS. 


1892 (London). 


I. India. VI. Egypt and Africa. 
I]. Aryan. VII. Australasia and Oceana. 
III. Semitic. VIII. Anthropological and Myth- 
(a) Assyrianazd Babylonian. ological. 
(0) General. IX. Geographical. 
IV. Persia and Turkey. X. Archaic Greece and the 
V. China, Central Asia, and the East. 


Far East. 

This final classification was very gradually and waveringly 
reached after the first-issued programme, which resembled 
that of the Stockholm-Christiania Congress. It is, how- 
ever, still most unscientific, as we have already pointed out 
in our last issue, in spite of its evident desire to imitate 
some of the features of the Congress of 1891. 


1889 (Stockholm). 


Semitic and Islam. African, including Egyptology. 
Aryan. Central Asia and the Far East. 


Malayan and Polynesian. 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT COMPARING THE CONGRESSES OF 1891 AND 1892. 


1Sgl. 1892, 
(after an additional year of prepara- 
tion.) 
Countries represented saat. 3G 18 
Governments ‘ ner 5S 2 mae aig se ene 20 
[and 5 British Colonies, | viz. : {and 5 Indian provincial Govts., | 
The British Colonial Office, viz.: Austria, Holiand, Italy, 
France, Russia, Italy, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Egypt, 
ortuga’, Greece, Persia. Stam. 
Learned bodies ae See” See es acs Sah ist JOP 
4 Scotch Universities and Chan- Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. 
cellor of Cambridge. 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Deputations from City 3 None 
Members (including 11 lite- 
rary Ladies, but excluding 
Ladies accompanying Mem- 
bers) Ls wise coe “ORR: = 00% ee “ jee 4407 


* This number includes 3 Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
an official list of the monopolists of learning, the “ Kaiserliche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Wien,” and its translation, “the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, Vienna,” is also given as two Institutions ! 

+ This includes 75 Ladies, sometimes three Ladies of one Member’s 
family, and scarcely any Orientalists. 


II 


a 
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Papers oe ee ae LO caer 45 55 es aie ON 
Summaries of Research in 

Oriental Specialities a: ee rent sai bi None 
Donors of books, etc. ae. xe one es aS a 
Separate books presented ... 342 Separate books and pamphlets 61 
Hours of work oe ees BOOS cnc ee oe Bee See aS 
Sections ae - 20. Xs: nb ey — 10 
Average attendance seeniliaiacy a Sue ba 61 to 12 

meetings ... see a (to joie from newspaper reports.) 
Ambassadors or Ministers ac- 

credited to the Court of 

St. James’ ... eh se | A wes oe a5 or None 
Ministers of Public Instruc- 

tion nt te ie eye sie sis sey None 
Cardinal, Bishop, Chief 

Rabbi, etc. “ sce BP eks = iss si None 
Special collections Maaeiating 

recent Discoveries : Be oe cts Hechler’s Manuscript. 
Publishers exhibiting Gseuet 

works sie sits ee ee a am, ie 1a 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON. 


Whilst the Congress of 1892 has no Members even from such coun- 
tries as Spain which contributed 19 to the Congress of 1891: none 
from Turkey which gave g members to 1891; none from China which 
had 6 Members in 1891; none from /afan which was represented by 
11 Members in 1891, except the Japan Society, founded by the Congress 
of 1891, it has even in Great Britain only 188 Members to 215 in 1891, 
and only 26 in /vdza including 5 Governments to 45 in 1891. In Central 
Asia and Dardistan 1892 has none. France has xominal/y 6 Members 
in 1892 against 125 Members in 1891; Austria has 16 against 20; Italy 
18 against 27; and Russia 14 against 17; only Germany is the country 
better represented at the 1892 Congress, there being 50 German Members 
to 20 in 1891, but it may be noticed that even the German Government, 
following the example of France and Russia, has not sent a Delegate to the 
Congress of 1892. 

DETAILS OF COUNTRIES. 


1801. 1892. 

1. Algiers (including 1 society 7 None 
2. Australia (including 2 

learned bodies) ee | ses = = None 
3. Austria-Hungary Gulleding 1. Govt., and including 5 

2 learned bodies) <= 20 learned bodies ... 16 
4. Belgium (including a 2. : 6 

learned body) ... es 20 


5. Canada ... a pach) a — 5 es None 
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6. Ceylon (including 1 society) 4 
7. China oss ae sos, £0) 
8. Denmark ... see ne 
g. Egypt aoe oes er) 30) 
10. France (its Govt. and in- 
cluding 9 societies) .... 125 
11. Germany . : 20 
12. Gt. Britain ‘oladins Col. 
Office and 7 societies)... 215 
13. Greece (including Govt. 
and University of Athens) 7 
14. Hayti es ie es 
15. Holland (including 1 
society) Sas site ieee 6 
16. India and Burma Gadhia: 
ing I society) ... sos «645 
17. Italy (including Govt. and 
3 learned bodies) Pee mee 
18. Japan (including 2 learned 
bodies) ... oC an 
19. Johore.... nae ae 
20. Malta abs ae nie I 
21. Persia (Govt.) de ie 3 
22. Portugal (including Govt. 
and 3 learned bodies) ... 9 
23 emai ee ey ene 
24. Russia and Fin ind tC 30Vt., 
and 2z societies) soe, aT 
25. Servia... ee ne) vi 
Siam None 
26. Spain (Govt. and 6 iemend 
bodies) ... wes sian es 
27. Sweden and Norway ...._—-12 
28. Switzerland (including 
Geneva University) ... 0 5 
29. Tonquinand Annam.... —s 
30. ‘Tunis sie ee ee: 
si. Turkey ... ses eae 
32. Polynesia . ; | 
395 US, pore inclating 2 
learned bodies)... iu tl 


Ge 
hi 
fe 


35, 36, 37- Kashmir-Gilgit, 9 


Gabrial, Kolab, Yasin- 
Chitral, Hunza-Nagyr, -— 
Badakhshan. 632 


re sea ae None 
None 

4. Govt. including a Library 
and its Librarian aie 7 
6 


on 


6. including 9 learned bodies 50 


7. including 11 societies ... 188 
None 
aw Sem ae None 

8. Govt. and including 2 
societies . sae, 2S 

9. 4 Local Govts., oe includ- 
ing 4 ieeandal bodies... 26 

10. Govt. and including 6 
learned bodies ... stim 2S 
11. (a Society) ee Se 
(created by the Congress of 1891.) 
None 
None 
ama? des mn ie 9 
13. 1 
None 


14. including 3 le eas bodies 14 


None 


15. Govt. stan, &e Aphe oe I 


16. Govt. 3 
; we _ mn 


None 
None 
None 


18. including 2 learned bodies 14 


Total jm eas 
Ladies 
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THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS (1892). 
COUNSEL’S OPINION. 

1 am of opinion that the organisers of the Congress cannot be restrained 
from the use of the designation “ Ninth” at the suit of Dr. Leitner or any 
sther person. In the first place, I think* that the Congress about to be 
held is properly described as the ‘“ Ninth.” It appears to me that the 
Congress of 1889 had power to appoint the Committee for arranging the 
place of the next Congress, and that this Committee has duly fixed the 
intended Congress accordingly.+ By Article 3 of the Paris Statutes each 
Congress appoints the place for holding the next Congress: and I think 
that under this Article, as well as by virtue of its inherent powers, it was 
within the scope of the Authority of the Congress of 1889 to appoint a 
Committee, and to delegate to that Committee the choice of the next 
place of meeting. Considering that it was impossible during the Session 
of that Congress to name a place for the next meeting, I think that the 
course pursued was the only reasonable and practicable course to be 
taken under the circumstances. It was clearly not contrary to the spirit 
of the Statutes referred to as a matter to be observed in Article 17. | 
notice, also, that Article 18 contemplates the appointment of a Committee 
for carrying out the next Congress. I may add that Article 2 appears 
only to apply to the case where, the place of next Session having been 
fixed by the Congress, there is a failure on the part of the Committee for 
the next Session to notify before the 31st December the time for opening 
the new Session, in which case only the fixing of another Country for the 
next meeting devolves upon the Committee of the last Congress. As to 
the alleged resolution of 1873, relied upon by Dr. Leitner and his friends, 
I think that, even if it was passed, it did not in any way bind the 
Congress of 1889, and could not have any operation so as to take pre- 
cedence of the provisions made by that Congress for the continuation of 
the meetings. 

In the second place, I do not see any harm from confusion of names or 
otherwise that can ensue proper to be prevented by injunction. The 
Congress alleged by Dr. Leitner and his friends to be the genuine ninth 
has already been held in September, 1891. The Congress at Lisbon is 
described by the same persons as the tenth, and cannot be affected by the 
proposed Congress. } 

In the last place, I think that any application for an injunction is too 
late.§ It is clear that the matter has for a long time been in controversy. 


* “TJ think,” “I do not see” are insufficient statements without giving 
the grounds for the assertions. 

+ The Christiania Committee never fixed any place. London had been 
fixed—and that too for 1891—before it accepted an accomplished fact. 

t This paragraph is sufficient to show the “thinness” of this opinion. 
The obvious confusion of publications being issued for several years from 
two Series of Congresses each calling themselves “The Ninth” or “The 
‘Tenth ” would seem to prove the necessity for a distinctive appellation. 

§ Precisely. See the correspondence on the subject. 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, and others withdrew from 
the Congress of 1891; and a letter of protest, dated 28th January, 1892, 
is stated to have been written. All the arrangements having been allowed 
to be made,* I think that it would be improper that in such a case as the 
present any injunction should be granted on the eve of the time appointed 
for the meeting of the Congress. 
(Signed) A. G. MARTEN. 
11, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
26th August, 1392. 


1891. PER CONTRA. 


Conclusions of Dr. Pankhurst’s opinion (for his “ opinion,” in its entirety, 
see last number of the 4. Q. &.). 


In the state of things disclosed by the matters aforesaid, I am of opinion 
as follows : 

(1) That the representations and acts of the persons aforesaid in 
arranging or attempting to hold, and purporting to hold, “The Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists in London in 1892 constitute an 
unwarrantable and wrongful usurpation and assumption of the name, 
style, title, number, rights, and functions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists founded in Paris in 1873, and of the series of Congresses 
based thereon, and forming part thereof. 

(2) That the holding of ‘The Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists”” in London in 1892, having regard to the fact that “ ‘The Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists ” has already been held in London 
in 1891, besides of necessity involving confusion and leading to absurdity, 
is wrongful, and a violatian of the Statutes by which the holding of the 
International Congresses of Orientalists is governed. 

(3) That the retention by, or on behalf of, these persons of subscriptions 
paid or intended for or for the purpose of ‘The “Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists,” held in London in 1891, is illegal.+ 

(4) That the receipt and application of subscriptions, and the issue of 
circulars and papers soliciting subscriptions for or for the purpose of 
“The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists” in London in 1892, 
the holding thereof being wrongful, as aforesaid, are also wrongful. 

R. M. PANKHURST. 

5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

3 June, 1892. 


* Protests have been constantly made, sometimes with a temporary 
apparent success, and reliance was, therefore, placed on sense and good 
feeling prevailing eventually. 

+ Counsel also refers in his opinion to the following fact: ‘‘ Dr. Badenoch 
by letter, on behalf of the organising Committee of such last-named 
Congress, addressed to Dr. Bullinger, says: ‘‘ You have not yet returned 
the subscriptions which you obtained for the Congress of 1891, and in lieu 
of which literary and other papers have been sent by us to the subscribers 
at our expense.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 


(NINTH AND TENTH Sessions: LONDON, 1891; AND LIsBoN, 1892.) 


THE following letter, which explains itself, was addressed by Dr. G. W. 
Leitner to the India Office : 


To J. A. Goney, Esgre., C.B, Erc., UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA. 
Woking, 12th July, 1892. 

Sir,-——As I am convinced that the action taken by the India Office with 
regard to the projected London Oriental Congress of 1892 will lead to 
much ill-feeling, unless an early remedy is applied, I beg to inform you that 
I have received information* from responsible persons in Portugal and 
France respectively which clearly shows that any official support given to 
that Congress would be considered an affront to those two countries. 

The reason is obvious. In the case of Portugal, the King is the 
President and all the Ministers and other leading persons, native and 
foreign, in Portugal are Members of the Committee organizing the Xth 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Lisbon from the 
23rd Sept. to the rst of October. Now, the London Oriental Congress 
for 1892 not only proposes to hold its meetings from the 5th to the 
12th September next, but also announces a Tenth International Congress 
at Geneva; thereby showing the animus which inspires it as regards the 
Portuguese Congress. As for France, the President of the Republic, 
M. Carnot, is the son of Senator Carnot, who was connected with the foun- 
dation in Paris in 1873 of the series of the non-official gatherings known 
as ‘‘the International Congress of Orientalists” of which “the Ninth” 
took place de facto in the order of sequence last year, and was further the 
de jure Ninth Congress in the opinion of the Founders of the Series. 
Now the 1892 Congress started originally in connection with the attempt 
made by a minority at the 8th Congress of Stockholm-Christiania in 18809, 
with which Prof. Max Miiller was identified, to set aside the Statutes and 
original principles of these open Congresses, in which all schools and 
nationalities are on a footing of perfect equality, in favour of a monopoly 
by mainly a few German Professors. (See Prof. A. Weber’s proposals on 
pages cxxiv-cxxvii of forwarded proceedings. ) 

This attempt was, at first, defeated ; but it has since been practically 
revived by seceders from the Committee of 1891, although they had 

* 1. Lisbonne le 5 Juillet ‘Je puis vous garantir que le Ministre Anglais a Lisbonne a 
invité notre Gouvernement a se faire représenter 4 ce Congrés, ce qui prouve que lon 
persiste dans usurpation.” 2. The news from France is to the same effect. 

+ I have just heard from a Geneva authority: ‘¢ Ni Université, ni la municipalité, ni 
V’Etat de Généve n’ont, 4 ma connaissance, prit part a Vinvitation que vous m’annoncez. 
. . » Le Congrés de Londres (1891) est un fait qu’on ne peut supprimer.” 
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pledged themselves to the maintenance of the Statutes and to hold a 
Congress under them in 1891, some of whom are intimately connected 
with the India Office. To ask, therefore, the French Govt. to send a 
representative to the London Congress of 1892 is to ask it to support 
a movement which, in its raison d’étre, is intended to destroy every 
vestige of the French origin of this International Republic of Oriental 
letters. 

It is, therefore, quite clear to me that the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for India could not have had before him the material bearing on 
this point, whatever other material he may have had. Further he could 
not have been fully advised as regards the confusion and manifold in- 
conveniences, not to speak of legal and other difficulties and the manifest 
absurdity arising from the London Congress of 1892 calling itself by the 
same name as that of 1891 and the reproach which any support of a rival 
Congress, under that name, conveys on the eminent men and measures, 
including a Library of publications in progress, connected with the London 
Congress of 1891. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught was a Patron of that Congress ; Her 
Majesty sent a Message to it; the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was represented at it ; 600 Orientalists from 37 countries 
and 38 learned corporations supported it, and it would be ignoring them 
all to ignore that the Ninth Congress in which they took part was really 
the Ninth. Were the Congress of this year to call itself, as once suggested 
by Prof. Max Miiller himself, “the International Congress of Oriental 
Scholars ” or by some other distinctive name, confusion would be avoided 
and peace would be restored. Lord Cross knows that, for that desirable 
consummation, we were willing, as far as possible, to admit last year the 
seceders on their own terms, provided they recognised the Statutes, in the 
Congress of 1891 and, even now, were they to admit Lisbon as the Tenth 
Congress, the reunion of Orientalists would zfso facto and immediately 
take place, whereas by the conduct which they are pursuing and in which 
they are officially assisted by what is obviously a mistake, the schism must 
be perpetuated through the simultaneous recurrence of Congresses of 
which two call themselves Tenth, two Eleventh and so ad infinitum. (See 
enclosed Circular A.) 

I have the most perfect confidence in the Right Honorable the Secretary 
of State for India fully and faithfully adhering to his promise, made last 
year, to observe complete impartiality as regards the Congresses of 1891 
and 1892. If he has desired the Foreign Office to suggest to the various 
foreign Governments to send representatives to the London Congress of 
1892, he will either withdraw that desire or request that the same considera- 
tion be extended to the statutory successor of the Congress of 1893, 
namely, the Lisbon Congress, presided over by an Orientalist King and in 
a peninsula that is full of Oriental memories and monuments. This 
gracious and impartial course is specially indicated by the circumstance 
of his having been unable to do anything for ow7 Congress last year, and 
of officials and others connected with the India Office being on the London 
Committee for 1892. He will also I hope, send a Delegate to the Lisbon 
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Congress and, if no other person is available, I beg 
services in that capacity. 

Hitherto the support of the India Office to the Oriental Congresses has 
been confined to sending a Delegate to it and when the Congress was 
first held in London in 1874, to ask its Members to visit the India Office 
Library. Even this last formal and slight favour was not shown to us, on 
the ground, I presume, of the necessity of preserving the strictest neutrality. 
I am, however, now told that if the India Office show an unusual interest 
in the London Oriental Congress of 1892 and have induced the Foreign 
Office, which never took any part in these gatherings, to move ail over the 
world on its behalf, it is because Lord Cross has convinced himself from 
material laid before him of the thoroughly representative character of the 
body that intends to meet in London this year. I aim, therefore, obliged 
to show that the body in question is infinitely less representative than the 
one to which all countenance was refused last year. 

‘Taking the end of June 1891 and of this year as a convenient date for 
comparison, I find by the circulars then issued by the respective Com- 


to offer my unpaid 


mittees that 18y1 had then 500 Members representing 32 countries ; 
go papers, and Delegates, promised or sent, by 7 Governments and 28 
learned bodies. It had completed the organization of over 30 Sections, 
including those specially interesting to the scholarship and commerce of 
this country and its relations with Orientals. (The Lisbon programme is 
even more extensive. ) 

The last Circular, on the other hand, of 1892 bears no longer the 
140 odd names of previous Lists, perhaps owing to the protests of those 
erroneously included in it; H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught does no 
longer figure on it; and only the promise of 73 papers is mentioned in it 
of which it would be too much to say that 3 are likely to be important 
additions to knowledge; 5 of their 10 authors have yet to make their 
reputation and only 11 learned bodies, including 3 of minor standing, 
are mentioned as adhering to the 1892 London Congress and no Govern- 
ment has as yet deputed a Delegate to it. It has only increased the 
original 6 stereotyped and sterile Sections by two and has lost some 
specialists as Sectional Presidents and Secretaries. No wonder, therefore, 
that an artificial stimulus is required in order to prop up a Congress that 
cannot stand on its own merits. Indeed, it altogether detracts from the 
representative character of a non-official gathering, like the International 
Congress of Orientalists, to use, however indirectly, the pressure of a 
Government Department like the India Office or the Foreign Office, in 
order to obtain Delegates from the various Foreign Governments. This 
was not the course adopted, at any rate, by the Congress of 1891, nor was 
it necessary ; for the mere intimation of its being about to be held to the 
various Governments, including our own Colonial Office, sufficed to obtain 
from those interested in it, Delegates who took an active part in its pro- 
ceedings or literary work. 

This work occupied 10 hours daily during 10 days. The daily Press of 
this and other countries reported its proceedings at length, and thus drew 
attention to the importance to the public of subjects that had till then been 
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ignored. ‘The last Congress had four times as many papers as the average 
of previous Congresses ; it covered all branches of Oriental learning and for 
the first time brought up to date ‘Summaries of Oriental Research” in 
16 specialities so as to facilitate further progress in them; it has affected 
Oriental Education and Examinations in this and other countries and 
learned Societies have been formed from several of its Sections. Above all, 
it represented the triumph, against a dishonest opposition, of the original 
7 progressive and yet truly conservative principles of the institution, which 
| alone are worthy of the support, not only of the independent Scholars 
but also of the officials of this and other countries interested in the 


’ East. 
. It is impossible to ignore a Congress of 600 scholars representing 
| ; 37 countries, presided over by the Lord Chancellor of England and 


guided by high Indian officials and by leading Members of British 
Universities, including the scholarly Master of St. John’s College, 
7 Cambridge, and supported (for the first time) by nearly all the Ambassadors 
: and Ministers accredited to the Court of St. James and by the heads of 
the various religious denominations. 


It seems to be equally impossible to recognise a Congress of seceders, 
as long as it uses a name and title that do not belong to it, and does not 
f return certain subscriptions originally paid for 1891. (See Resolutions of 
; Founders and public letter of Sir Patrick Colauhoun, Q.C.) 


The restoration of peace among Orientalists is now, to a great extent, in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, if he will adopt any of the courses 
which I have ventured most respectfully to suggest ; and I shall be glad to 
hold myself in readiness to wait on His Lordship in order to produce the 


) 

t material in support of my statements should he wish me to do so. 

t | I have the honour to be, Sir, 

r Your most obedient Servant, 

5, G. W. LEITNER, 

1- Delegate- General of the Founders and of the” Ninth and Tenth 

e International Congresses of Orientalists. 

e 

-y 

it 

e A copy of this letter was simultaneously forwarded to the Foreign Office 

ul with the following forwarding remarks : 

e “73th July, 1892. 

n 

is “In continuation of previous correspondence and of our interview re- 

1S garding the Oriental Congresses of this year, I beg to enclose the copy of 

e a letter which I have sent to the India Office on the subject. I hope that 

in in the interests of fairness, of the regard to certain countries concerned, 

0- and of the scientific and practical value which attaches to the extensive 
Lisbon programme, you may be able to send the purport of my letter to 

of the India Office as also one of the forwarded circulars of the Lisbon 

- Congress, to your representatives abroad, as has been done for the London 


Congress of this year.” 
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The following correspondence also passed between two of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, held in 
london in 1891, and Lords Salisbury and Cross : 
To THE Mosr NoBLE, THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
“ 2rst July, 1892. 

“T trust you will excuse me for troubling you on a matter which is of 
some interest to Orientalists, and in which the action of the Foreign Office, 
obviously taken under imperfect information, may grievously offend several 
foreign governments. 

“Last year an Oriental Congress in accordance with the Statutes laid 
down for these series of meetings in Paris in 1873, was held in London 
under the patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, H.I.H. the Arch- 
duke Rainer, with Lords Lytton and Dufferin as Honorary Presidents, and 
the Lord Chancellor as President, assisted by Dr. ‘Taylor, the Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. It was the 9th of the series and was attended 
by delegates from every country in Europe, many of them of the highest 
distinction. Italy was specially represented by its Ambassador in London, 
and France by its most distinguished Orientalists. A powerful party of 
English Orientalists seceded from this Congress and determined to hold 
one of their own under the Presidency of Professor Max Miiller, who not 
being an Englishman by birth, would have been ineligible as President of 
a Statutory Congress. 

“The office-holders of the 9th Congress, of which I was one of the Vice- 
Presidents, have no feeling but that of friendship and cordiality towards 
the Orientalists who desire to hold a Congress in London this year. They 
only object, and object strongly, to the term “9th” being given to it, thus 
ignoring last year’s Congress which was graciously acknowledged by Her 
Majesty, and presided over by the distinguished persons I have named to 
your Lordship. 

“Last year Lord Cross, whom I had begged to join our Congress and 
assist it with the influence of the India Office, declined on the ground of 
not desiring to depart in any way from the impartial attitude which he 
desired to maintain between the rival Congresses. ‘This year, in spite of 
this pledge, he has, as I understand from a communication addressed 
Cee Oo ceececwes , not only given the support of the India Office 
to the so-called gth Congress of 1892, but has himself become a Vice- 
President of it, while he has induced the Foreign Office to move its 
representatives abroad to have delegates deputed to it from the countries 
in which they are officially employed. I would venture to point out to 
your Lordship that had the Foreign Office been properly informed of the 
facts of the case it is impossible that they could have taken this action 
which will seriously offend France and Italy and other countries who have 
been officially represented at the gth Congress of 1891; and I earnestly 
trust that your Lordship will withdraw any approval or assistance which 
the Foreign Office may have granted to the so-called 9th Congress of 1892, 
and maintain the attitude of impartiality which Lord Cross asserted against 
the genuine and Statutory 9th Congress in 1891.” 
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keply. 

“ Hatfield House, Hatfield, Herts, 22nd July, 1892. 
“T beg to acknowledge your letter of the 21st inst. I have already had 
) a letter upon the other side. I am afraid it is a dispute in which the Foreign 
Office could not intervene with any likelihood of an advantageous result, and 
that therefore we had better take no steps in the matter. 












































“* SALISBURY.” 
Remark by the Delegate-General. 
The F. ©. is not asked to interfere in any dispute, but to undo the 
effects of its interference by recalling the Circular to Foreign Governments 
to send Delegates to the Congress of one of the disputing parties. 


Lord Salisbury replied to another Vice-President as follows : 
“23rd July, 1892. 
“Tam desired by Lord Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 2zoth instant, and in reply I have to say that His Lordship 
will make inquiries into the matter to which you refer; he does not, how- 
ever, think that it is one in which Her Majesty’s Government can interfere.” 


To tHE Rt. Hon. Viscoun’r Cross, INDIA OFFICE. 
“‘ arst July, 1892. 

‘““As one of the Vice-Presidents of the 9th Statutory Oriental Congress 
of 1891 I invite your attention to the fact that you promised neutrality 
between that Congress and the gentlemen who were endeavouring to 
bring about a Congress in England this year, and you declined to assist 
our Congress on the ground of your desire to be impartial between these 
conflicting claims. 

*T now understand on the authority of ......... , that H.R.H. the Duke 
of York has consented to be President of the 1892 Congress styling itself 
the gth, as that which has the support of the India Office, Lord Cross being 
a Vice-President. 

‘“T would beg to say that this seems to be in direct opposition to the 
pledge of neutrality which was given last year; and not only this, but the 
India Office has moved the Foreign Office to invite its representatives in 
foreign countries to procure the deputation of delegates to the so-called 
gth Congress of 1892 in London, although your Lordship must be aware 
that the oth Statutory Congress was held last year under the patronage of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and received the recognition of Her 
Majesty the Queen. The action of the India Office consequently puts a 
slight on Her Majesty and the Duke of Connaught, and compromises the 
Foreign Office in all those countries which sent delegates to the 9th Con- 
gress of 1891, especially France, who were the founders of these Statutory 
gatherings, and Italy whose Ambassador was the delegate appointed by 
H.M. the King of Italy. 

“ The office-holders in the Congress of 1891 have no feeling but one of 
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cordiality towards the distinguished gentlemen who desire to hold a Con- 
gress in London this year, and the only thing on which they insist is that 
the term 9th Congress shall not be applied to it and the Congress of 1891 
ignored. I would therefore beg your Lordship to have the kindness to 
procure the withdrawal of this designation ; otherwise we shall be compelled, 
by legal injunction and by full publication of the facts of the case, to place 
this breach of faith and courtesy before the public of Europe for considera- 
tion and decision.” 


Reply to the above. 
“26th July, 1892, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

“IT am desired by Lord Cross to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 21st inst. His Lordship wishes me to say that the Secretary of State 
has consented to become a V.P. of the Congress to be held in London 
and wth the concurrence of his Council (1) has moved the Foreign Office to 
invite Foreign Governments to send delegates to it. 

“ He did so because he was advised that the Congress might fairly be said 
to represent the Oriental learning of Europe and for no other reason (2). 
This being so and in view of the interest which our Government of India 
has in such matters, he would not have considered himself justified in 
holding aloof. As to the question which has arisen respecting the right of 
the Congress to describe itself as the ‘9th Congress of Orientalists,’ 
Lord Cross does not offer any opinion nor would his action have been 
influenced one way or the other by any answer which might have been 
given to that question (3). The Secretary of State in Council has given no 
pledge or promise which is inconsistent with the course which he has 
taken (4). Iam, etc., ete. 

“CHARLES F. BRUCE.” 
Remarks by the Delegate-General on the above letter. 


(1) I respectfully deny that the Council were placed in possession of the 
facts. 

(2) This reason applied far more forcibly to the Congress of 1891. 

(3) The discussion as to which Congress was the legal one, 7.e. had a 
right to call itself “The Ninth,” was, at any rate, the alleged reason for the 
neutrality of Lord Cross between the Congresses of 1891 and 1892. 

(4) This is not a matter of opinion, but of fact, and the fact of Lord 
Cross advising the Queen to be neutral between the Congresses of r891 and 
1892 is alone in favour of the presumption of Lord Cross’s own neutrality. 

At a well-supported meeting of the members of the Ninth and pre- 
ceding Sessions of the International Congress of Orientalists held on the 
6th August, 1892, the following Resolutions were unanimously passed : 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
1st Session, Paris, 1873. 
end 4, London, 1874. 
ed 4 St. Petersburg, 1876. 
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4th Session, Florence, 1878. 
sth: Berlin, 1881. 
6th: -.,, Leyden, 1883. 
AO Vienna, 1886. 
Sta Stockholm-Christiania, 1889. 
oth ,, London, 1891. 


We, the members of the Ninth and preceding Sessions of the above Series 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, hereby— 

(1) approve of the following resolution of the Committee of Permanence 
of 1873, and of the Committee of Permanence of 1891 (18th June, 1892): 


** RESOLUTION. 

‘* The members of the Permanent Committees of 1873 and 1891 protest 
against the usurpation of the number and title of ‘he Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists’ (which has already been held in London, in 
September, 1891) by a Committee preparing a Congress under the same 
designation in 1892, in spite of the absolute prohibition of the two above- 
mentioned Committees. These said Committees claim, along with the 
number of the series inaugurated at Paris in 1873, also the very title of 
the Congresses as being their property and that of their lawful successors, 
and absolutely forbid to any person whomsoever unconnected with 
these statutory Committees and their lawful successors, to take the 
denomination of these Congresses, the title of which is guaranteed by the 
laws of all countries in respect of literary property.” 

(2) declare as follows : roa’ eas oa ws 

(a) That ‘ The Ninth International Congress of Orfeifaiisis,’ duly 
held in pursuance of the Statuies in ]onden tn iS¢r, was 
recognised by the Governments of England, ‘France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Russia, and of other countries, was 
attended by delegates of 38 learned bodies and formed by 
600 Orientalists, as members, representing 37 countries. 
‘“*(6) That the arranging to hold or the holding in London, in 1892, 
of a Congress designated as ‘The Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists,’ constitutes an unwarrantable and 
wrongful usurpation of the name, style, title, rights, and 
functions of the International Congress of Orientalists 
founded in Paris in 1873, and of the Series of Congresses 
based thereon and forming part thereof.” 


The following Circular letter, which has been very influentially and in- 
ternationally signed, has been addressed to those persons on the Seceders’ 
List who are believed to be unacquainted with the facts of the case : 


“Woking, 15th July, 1892. 
‘DEAR SiR,—As it appears that the Orientalists’ Congress announced as 
about to be held in London in September, 1892, with which your name is 
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associated, is still being described as “the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists,” notwithstanding the letter of protest addressed by M. le Baron 
Textor de Ravisi, President of the Comité de Permanence of 1873, to 
Professor R. K. Douglas, lately one of the Secretaries of the proposed 
Congress, on the 28th January, 1892, we think it our duty, on behalf of the 
Organizing Committee of the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists 
to be held at Lisbon in 1892, appointed by the genuine Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, which was held in London in 1891, to 
call your attention to the illegality and absurdity of the proceedings to 
which you are thus being made a party by the persistent and wrongful 
appropriation by this pretended Ninth London Congress of 1892 of a title 
which does not belong to it. 

“That we do not overrate the gravity of the matter will appear from the 
important opinion of Counsel which we have obtained, and of which a 
copy is enciosed. While we have the heartiest sympathy and goodwill 
towards any organization which has for its object the promotion and 
furtherance of Oriental studies, and wish nothing but success to every 
genuine Congress of Oriental students, whenever and wherever it may be 
held, we cannot but strenuously maintain our rights and those of the great 
body of Orintalists which met at London in the Ninth International Con- 
gress of 1891, and will meet at Lisbon in the Tenth International Congress 
of 1892, to the sole use of those descriptions as against any body taking 
upon itself to use them without any legal title to them. 

“We are, dear Sir, on behalf of the Foundation Committee of 1873, 
_and of the Committees of the Ninth and Tenth International Congress of 
Oxenialists, youy most-obedieni servants.” (Here follow the signatures.) 


' P.S.-—-The Generai Meeting held on the 6th instant of Members of 
tne Ninth and preceding Congresses of the series founded in Paris in 1873 
unanimously decided to add the following sentence to the above letter 
addressed to those whose names are presumed to be on the List of the 
pseudo-Ninth Congress without their full knowledge of the facts: “ We are 
therefore satisfied that on full consideration you will either withdraw from 
the so-called 9th Congress of this year or take such steps as may be 
necessary to alter the designation of that Congress so as to prevent the 
injustice and confusion of which we now complain.” 
G. W. LEITNER, 
Delegate-General for the IXth and Xth International Congresses of 
Orientalists. 


Woking, roth August, 1892. 
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ABANDONMENT OF THE NUMBER “NINTH” BY THE 
COMMITTEE PREPARING AN ORIENTAL CONGRESS 
IN LONDON IN 1802. 


The following correspondence is reprinted from the “ Pall Mall Gazette” for 

the information of Members ; 
[Copy.] 
2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 20th August, 1892. 

Str,—We are instructed by our client, Dr. G. W. Leitner, Delegate- 
General of “The oth International Congress of Orientalists,” held in 
London last September, and acting on behalf of the founders and “the 
Comité de Permanence” of ‘The International Congress of Orientalists,” 
to inform you that he has received with much satisfaction an intimation 
that the committee of which you are the chairman and which is organizing 
a Congress to be held from the 5th to the 12th proximo, under the designa- 
tion of “The 9th International Congress of Orientalists,” has finally aban- 
doned such designation, which belongs to the Congress which was held in 
London in September last. 

When the intimation above referred to reached Dr. Leitner he was on 
the point of instituting legal proceedings for restraining the continued user 
and appropriation of the number and title of “The gth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists,” and we are now desired to inform you that he will 
not invoke the assistance of the Court in the matter in the event of your 
being able to confirm the information of your committee having abandoned 
such user, by your sending us, by return of post, a letter on behalf of your- 
self and your committee undertaking that the further use and appropriation 
of the said number and title will be henceforth and finally discontinued.— 
We are Sir, your faithful servants, 


DAUBENY and MEapD. 
Sir George Birdwood. 


The following is Sir G. Birdwood’s reply : 


[Rep] 
7, Apsley Terrace, Acton, W., Aug. 21, 1892. 

Dear Sirs,—I regret that I cannot give an authoritative reply to your 
letter of yesterday’s date, as Iam now no longer in any way connected 
with the late “oth Congress of Orientalists” who proposed to meet in 
London next month. On the gth instant the organizing committee for- 
mally withdrew, as I was informed on the 14th inst., the words “the 9th,” 
from the title of the proposed Congress, and as this was the second meeting 
at which important resolutions affecting the constitution and status of the 
proposed Congress had been taken in my absence—an absence due to my 
not having had any intimation whatever of the said meetings being con- 
vened—I on the 15th inst. resigned, on the above express grounds, the 
chairmanship of the executive committee and my vice-presidentship and 
membership of the Congress; my resignation having been accepted, I 
have no doubt whatever of the words “the ninth” having been withdrawn 
from the designation of the said Congress, and that the said Congress is, 
in fact, voided and has ceased to exist. I have seen also a prospectus of 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. KK 
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the Congress still proposed to be held in London next month, in which the 
words “ the ninth” nowhere appear. 

There seems, therefore, to be little doubt on the point, but still, having 
only the information I have given on it, I propose to send on your letter to 
the “Secretaries to the Congress of Orientalists, 22, Albemarle Street, W.,” 
and I would advise you to at once further address them direct. This is 
the more necessary as they have issued a Notice of Meeting for 3.30 p.m. 
to-morrow ‘to consider” the question of the title of the newly-proposed 
Congress, and have asked me to attend, but I do not intend to be present 


in any capacity.—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE BiRDWOOD. 


Pall Mall Gazette, 24th August, 1892. 


Sir George Birdwood also wrote as follows to the Editor of the Pad// 
Mall Gazette: 

Sir,-—My resignation of the Chairmanship of the Executive Committee 
of the disnumbered Congress of Orientalists, to be held here early next 
month, has not the slightest significance in relation to the Congress, the 
- success of which is trebly assured by the presence of its illustrious Presi. 
dent, Professor Max Miiller, and the brilliant German, Austrian, Italian, 
and other foreign Orientalists who have promised to attend it ; by the scien- 
tific importance of the papers contributed to it; and the staunch support 
given it from all over the world by the enthusiastic admirers of Professor 
Max Miiller. My resignation, in short, is a circumstance of an entirely 
private and, so to say, domestic character; but as my correspondence 
with Messrs. Daubeny and Mead on the subject of the designation of the 
ensuing Congress has been made public, in your issue of the 24th inst., I 
beg that you will, in simple justice to myself, give publication also to my 
letter of the 14th inst., a copy of which follows, referred to in the said 
correspondence, communicating my resignation to the Secretaries of the 
late gth, and now disnumbered, Congress of Orientalists, of London, of 
1892.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 

August 29. 

[ Enclosure. | 
7, Apsley Terrace, Acton, W., 15th August, 1892. 
To the Secretaries to the 9th Congress of Orientalists. 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg to tender to the Executive Committee of ‘the gth 
Congress of Orientalists” my resignation of the Chairmanship of the 
Committee as also of my Vice-Presidentship and Membership of the 
Congress. You are aware of the trying circumstances under which I was 
most reluctantly led to accept the Chairmanship of your Committee, and 
that in consenting to serve the office so long as a certain ignominy might 
attach to it I have from the first explicitly stated my intention to resign it, 
when the success of “the 9th Congress of Orientalists ” was secured ; and, 
frankly, not only from a sense of my deep unworthiness for the office, in 
the event of its becoming, as it has now become, one of specific distinction, 
but because also of my absolutely insurmountably incapacity for any 
representative position necessitating my having to be in personal public 
evidence. 

Nevertheless I should not have at this moment resigned, nor in this 
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formal manner, but for the fact that two meetings of your Committee, at 
which most important modifications in the constitution and character of 
the Congress were made, have recently been held, without any notice 
whatever being given me of their having been convened. It was only at 
the last meeting at which I had the honour to preside that I for the first 
time heard of the previous meeting, at which Sir Alfred Lyall occupied the 
chair, having been held. Again, it was only on Wednesday last, the 11th 
inst., that I casually heard from Mr. Thomas H. Thornton, C.S.I., D.C.L., 
of the meeting of your Committee held on the previous day, at which it 
was agreed, so Mr. Thornton informed me, to withdraw the term “ the gth ” 
from the style and title of the Congress : a surrender which withdraws the 
Congress from its regular series, and radically affects its status. Professor 
Rhys Davids has informed me that the meeting of the 9th was notified to 
me by telegram. That telegram, however, has not yet been anywhere 
delivered to me, while a day or two before I left town, on a short holiday, 
between Wednesday the 3rd and Tuesday the gth instants, on my writing to 
know whether the meeting I had suggested for ‘Tuesday the 16th, to-morrow, 
was to be called, I was told that the notices for it were being sent out ;— 
and I was told nothing more. I feel, therefore, that under such circum- 
stances there is nothing for me but to resign at once and with this formal 
statement of my reasons for so doing.—I have, etc., 


GEORGE BIRDWOCcD. 

Pall Mall Gazette, 30th August, 1892. 

The following is the letter of the present Hon. Sec. and Hon. ‘l’reasurer 
of the London Oriental Congress of 1892: 

To the Editor of the “Pati MALL GAZETTE.” 

S1r,—In stating that the coming Congress of Orientalists is “ dis- 
numbered” Sir George Birdwood must have been misinformed. It is true 
that at a meeting of the Organizing Committee, held on the roth inst., a 
majority were of opinion that for the present the word “ninth” should be 
omitted from the title, not as abandoning claim to the appellation, but with 
a view to allay for the time being an irritating controversy. 

But no resolution to that effect was passed, and at a fuller meeting, held 
on the 16th inst., the idea was decisively rejected. 

Accordingly the “‘ Ninth International Congress of Orientalists” will be 
held on September 5 and following days.—We are, Sir, your obedient 
servants, 

T. W. Ruys Davips, Hon. Secretary. 

August 31. FE. DeLMaR Morcan, Hon. Treasurer. 

[Pall Mall Gazette, September 1, 1892. ] 


Dr. Leitner replied on the whole question as follows : 

Si1r,—Allow me to observe that the letter from Messrs. Davids and 
Morgan, published in your issue of yesterday, would seem to bear out the 
view of Sir George Birdwood, the retired chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee of the so-called “ Ninth” Congress, which is to meet next week, 
that it had been proposed to drop the words “the Ninth” only until the 
Congress met, and then, when it was too late to receive an injunction 
against their use, to resume them.* This view is certainly borne out by the 

* Extract of letter from Sir George Birdwood to the Hon. Secretary of the 
so-called “ Ninth” Congress, dated 31st August, 1892 :—“ Even now, while 
asking me to ‘remain a Member’ of the Ninth (sic) Congress, I observe 
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event. To all appearances the words “ The Ninth” had been deliberately 
and finally removed by the organizing Committee of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Congress in consequence of their expectation of our taking legal proceed- 
ings to prevent their usurpation of a number that belongs to the Series 
founded in Paris in 1873, of which “ The Ninth” has already taken place 
in London last September, being “ The Ninth” de facto in the order of 
sequence in the above-mentioned Series, and “The Ninth” de jure in the 
opinion of the Founders, whose authority the seceders have themselves 
acknowledged in their earlier circulars, where they representec that they 
were acting under powers received from the Founders, who, however, 
promptly denied it. It is not the case, as asserted by Messrs. Davids and 
Morgan, that there was no decision of their Committee to drop the words 
“The Ninth” finally, or that it was only in operation from the gth to the 
16th August. I can prove that the decision was arrived at and acted on, 
and that too for a longer period than it is admitted, merely as ‘‘an idea” 
by Messrs. Davids and Morgan. The letter of Sir George Birdwood, their 
former Chairman, to our solicitors shows that “the idea was zot decisively 
rejected” on the 16th August, for he advises them on the 21st August to 
write at once to “ the Secretaries to the Congress of Orientalists, Albemarle 
Street,” as they had “issued a Notice” for the 22nd “ “0 consider” ‘the 
question of the title of the newly-proposed Congress.’ Indeed, up to the 
31st ultimo, there was still some doubt on the matter, as appears from the 
letter of that date of Sir George Birdwood to Prof. Rhys Davids, of which 
the letter in the Pa// Mall of the same date (though published yesterday) 
by Messrs. Davids and Morgan is the result. I saw it yesterday afternoon, 
when it was too late to apply for an injunction, the writ and affidavit for 
which had been settled. Yesterday was, I believe, absolutely the last day 
on which we could have applied for an injunction. We have thus been 
tricked out of our injunction, but Messrs. Davids and Morgan have 
strengthened our right to damages by their conduct, which implicates their 
Committee, for they distinctly assert that “‘a majority were of opinion 
that for the present the word ‘Ninth’ should be omitted from the title, 
not as abandoning claim to the appellation, but with a view to allay for 
the time being an irritating controversy,” in other words, meaning all along 
to resume the very word which formed the dispute, when pretending 
to give it up finally! Facts, however, are stronger than assertions. I have 
two of their printed “Lists of Members,” a smaller one “corrected to 
ist August” and a more complete one “corrected to 16th August” on which 
the words “The Ninth” are omitted from the title of their Congress. 
I have to-day received a programme, which although dated 14th May, 
1892, contains the most recent additions to their Congress, thus showing 
that the decision arrived at on the 9th August to drop the words “The 





the paper on which you write is imprinted :—‘ International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892; a circumstance confirmatory, as it would 
appear, of the amazing statement made to me last week by members of the 
Committee who sought to induce me to withdraw my resignation, that 
you proposed to drop the words ‘the Ninth’ only until the Congress met, 
and then, when it was too late to receive an injunction against their use, 
to resume them.”—-Overdand Mail, 2 September, 1892. 
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Ninth” was not only conclusive as to the future denomination of their 
Congress, but that they also wished to give it a retrospective effect by omit- 
ting, even in their past documents, the words “The Ninth” from and after the 
14th May, 1892. It is, therefore, clear that whatever claim the Miillerites 
may have had to the title “‘ Ninth,” they have themselves relinquished it 
finally by the documentary evidence alluded to sent to the newspapers and 
to their Members. As we have never been opposed to the holding of an 
Oriental Congress, provided it did not usurp our number and title, I 
expressed a hope to some of our Members that they would join it, as it 
had given up the words ‘‘ The Ninth”; and I have no doubt that, just as the 
assumption of the number helped the seceders to form a party among 
Members of past Congresses, so did its recent abandonment bring over 
many who would not have lent their names to it otherwise. I do not envy 
such success or the means and men that obtained it. In spite of it all, the 
Miller Congress will not have the Summaries of Research in 16 Oriental 
specialities, the practical results, the 160 papers or the 600 Members from 37 
countries of our Congress of last year, which represented the cause of legality 
and of the independence of scholars and the equality of all schools and 
nationalities against a conspiracy on our International Republic of Oriental 
letters. I will not stoop to detail the evasive answers of Professor Miiller 
and Co.* I am convinced that Oriental culture and learning, rightly 
understood and studied for their own sakes, lead to higher standards of 
knowledge and life than among some of their self-elected High-Priests 
in this country. I will, however, conclude by stating that as late as the 
27th August I was assured in writing, on an authority that cannot be 
gainsaid, that peace had been restored, “a// being satisfied that the word 
‘Ninth’ had been dropped.” Its retention is an insult to the distinguished 
men and measures of last year’s Congress, and to those honourable men 

and scholars who have lent their names to the Congress of this year, in 
ignorance of the facts. 

Woking, Sept. 2. G, W. LEITNER, 

Delegate-General of the Founders and for the Ninth and Tenth 
International Congresses of Orientalists (London, Sept., 1891, 
and Lisbon, Sept. 23-30, 1892). 

Pall Mall Gazette, 3rd September, 1892. 


It will be clear from the preceding correspondence that Sir George Bird- 
wood’s resignation was not on any question of principle, however mistaken, 
but, as he himself expresses it in his letter of the 29th August, was “of an 
entirely personal and, so to say, domestic character.” Indeed, by his letter 
to our Solicitors he saved himself from inclusion in the injunction, whilst 
his letter of the 31st August to the Hon. Secretary of his Committee preceded 
the latter's public resumption of the word “ Ninth” coupled with the admis- 
sion in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 1st September that the word “ Ninth” 
had only temporarily been withdrawn, so as “to allay for the time being an 


* The answers referred to are those to Dr. Badenoch in October, 1890, 
and to our Solicitors in August, 1892. N.B.—This note, and the one on 
the preceding page, have been added since reprinting the correspondence. 
—G. W. L. 
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irritating controversy.” In other words, it was Sir George Birdwood’s own 
letter that. helped to stave off the injunction till it was too late to apply for it. 
He deserves credit for any indignation he may feel at the way in which we 
have been tricked, but which has earned for us a moral victory, far greater 
than any legal one could have been. A4é uno disce omnes. It was to Sir George 
Birdwood that the disruption in the London Committee, appointed by the 
Founders and about 300 Signatories for 1891—and 1891 only—was due. 
The Christiania Committee had surrendered to it and had accepted 1891, 
but it was Sir George Birdwood who aided in reviving the schism among 
Orientalists, by getting the very man secretly and irregularly elected as 
President—at a meeting of 9 persons—who had been identified with the en- 
croachments of the Christiania Committee on our statutes and principles. 
Sir George Birdwood had signed the protest against the encroachments 
of the Christiania Committee, contesting the legality of its composition 
and proceedings, and thereby had mainly justified his own election as 
Vice-President of a Committee, formed by the Paris Founders to re-assert 
the statutes and original principles of 7873, and to oppose the Christiania 
Committee. In the Astatic Quarterly Review of January, 1891, will be 
found reprinted the letter showing why, in the opinion of the Founders and 
of 22 representatives of the bodies connected with the origin of the Congress, 
he could no longer be allowed to retain office in the legitimate Committee 
of 1891. He is now the “retired” Vice-President of two Committees, of 
the one that protested against the Christiania Committee, as also of the 
one of the seceders, who have since supported it. As for Professor Max 
Miiller, he has, of course, every right to found a Congress of his own, and 
to avail himself, within the limits of fair-play, of the assistance given :o 
him by former opponents, provided he does not usurp the title of the 
Institution founded in Paris in 1873, or a number in its Series. It may be 
added that we have copyright in the various and nuinerous publications 
already issued, or in serial progress, of ‘the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists,” and that “the Tenth International Congress of 
Urientalists,” which will be held at Lisbon in September, 1893, as also 
its legitimate successors, will be similarly protected. In the meanwhile, 
we hail with satisfaction, as a possible sign of better feeling and sense, the 
circumstance that the Zimes has adopted for its reports of the London 
Oriental Congress of 1892, the heading which our Solicitors suggested to 
Professor Max Miiller, as a modus vivend?, namely, that of “ International 
Oriental Congress.” G. W. L. 
12th Sept., 1892. 


On the /ast day of the Congress of 1892, being unaware of the nature of 
our contemplated proceedings, Professor Miiller has resumed the number 
and title in the Paris Series to which his Congress has no right. According 
to the Z7mes of to-day, he is reported to have said: ‘‘ We need no longer 
be afraid or ashamed of our old title of the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists, though we all know how cruelly that title has been treated 
during the last three years.” Yes, 600 Orientalists in 37 countries know 
of its misappropriation by the ‘ Occasconallv Ninth Congress,” but we do 
not know whether it “‘need no longer be afraid” as it certainly has every 
need to be “ashamed.” GW. 1. 
13th Sept., 1892. 
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THE LISBON ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


AMONG the 50 papers already promised to or received by the Lisbon Oriental 
Congress that on ‘“‘Sea-voyages by Hindus,” by Pundit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyaratna, C.I.E., may settle a vexed question which is causing much stir 
at present among the orthodox of that race, whilst Professor Felix Robiou’s 
“The Religious Conditions of Iran, Egypt, etc., during Alexander’s Con- 
quests ” may throw light on kindred “ Greeco-Buddhistic” influences. The 
mass of Portuguese material, especially on India, will be an interesting 
feature of the Congress. "Professor Réné Basset writes on “the Oriental 
Manuscripts at Lisbon” and reports on those he has found in Oran and 
other parts of French Africa. Professor Gustav Oppert, of Madras, con- 
tinues his researches in ‘‘Indian Theogony, comprising Sakti worship ;” 
Pandit Dhruva, of Baroda, contributes two very important and exhaustive 
papers, one on the ‘“‘ Vedic Chronology” and the other on “ The First 
Dawn of Aryan Philosophy.” The Aryan Section will be specially strong 
in papers from European and Native Indian Sanscritists. Morocco yields, 
through M. Jules Rey, an important contribution to the history of the 
expulsion of the Moors from the Iberian Peninsula, and may also be 
represented by a Moroccan Exhibition in connection with the Congress, 
which, whilst on an excursion to the Alhambra at Granada, will hear from 
the Spanish Congress of Africanists how important is the study of Arabic 
in African commerce and exploration. Professor Carl Abel will give the 
results of further inquiry into his ‘‘ Indo-Egyptian Affinities.” Dr. W. Hein 
submits the second part of the “ Biography of Omar;” Dr. A. Lincke, 
besides a “ Summary of Assyriology,” gives a paper on the “Colonization 
of Assyria,” a subject that will be illustrated by an Assyrian collection ; 
the Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, “Ona MS. in the Royal Library of 
Parma, in connection with the Prrke Adoth ;’ the Rev. Rabbi Gollancz, 
“Sindbad in Syriac ;”? Mr. S. Stuart-Glennie on “the Migrations of Nations ;” 
General Showers, “‘ Relations with Orientals ;’ Mr. Vincent Smith, “ Indian 
Numismatics in 1892,” which will be brought up to date ; General Furlong, a 
“ Synchronological Map of Religions ;” Miss Garnett, “a paper on Folklore ;” 
whilst several Indian Civilians will give their researches into “the Sikh 
Granth” and “Indian Ethnology.” Among Italian and Swedish scholars, 
Professor C. de Cara and Rector Skarstedt will be represented by memoirs 
on studies with which their names are identified, whilst Portugal itself gives 
abundant proof of Oriental scholarship in Prof. Vasconcellos’ Oriental studies 
on the Lusiade, etc., Ben Oliel’s ‘‘ Lokman,” Combargua’s “The Gipsies 
of Portugal,” “the Ethiopian Discoveries” by Esteves Pereira, and con- 
siderable material on ancient and modern Indian Law and methods of 
Education. 

A paper on “Sanscrit Music” by Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
together with a gift of the Nyastaranga, the curious wind instrument that is 
played by the mechanical pressure of the muscles of the throat from the 
outside, will certainly be one of the attractions of the Congress. 

The Raja has also composed a musical and poetical address in Sanscrit 
to the King of Portugal to whom an Arabic Ode has also been presented, 
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the numerical value of the letters of which gives the dates of his ascension 
and of the Congress. Pictures and descriptions of the ancient and modern 
arts and professions of India have also been sent. ‘The illustrations of the 
trades and trade-implements of Kashmir, including their technical dialects, 
will be specially interesting as will also be the exhibition of pictures of the 
various classes of Muhammadan and Hindu ascetics. Morocco and Portu- 
guese Africa will be, of course, represented. M. Meyer, a Batavian 
Civilian, contributes a paper on the influence of Portuguese in the Dutch 
Colonies, and the Lisbon archives will unfold much unexpected material 
regarding India at and after the time of Vasco da Gama’s discovery in 
1498. The National Press at Lisbon is already printing a number of 
publications for the Congress. 

As we are going to press, we have received the following circular-letter 
from the Delegate-General : 


DEAR SIR,—I have received the following telegram from M. Cordeiro, Secretary of 
the Xth International Congress of Orientalists : 

“Congress of Orientalists adjourned by Government order owing to Cholera precau- 
tions. Stop departures Congressists. Continue to send names of new members and 
papers to organizing and executive Committees.” 

It is proposed to adjourn the Congress to September ’93, unless a majority of Members 
should desire it to be held at an earlier date. I may add that the Lisbon Congress has 
already 50 papers and a large number of members representing 20 countries. The post- 
ponement for a year, far from injuring the Congress, can only add to the success of the 
Meeting.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

G, W. LEITNER, Delegate-General. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


a — — 


NOTES, ETC. 





We quote the following article, written just before the Oriental Congress of 1892 : 


) a 
| P AN ANGLO-SWEDISH ORIENTAL FARCE. 
4 Acts I. AND II. (1889 AND 1892). 
f We have not yet seen the last of ‘the Swedish burlesque,” as Sir Henry Rawlinson so 
aptly called it, in recommending that steps should be taken to prevent its repetition in 
England. The King of Sweden, who is said to have admitted to Archbishop Sundberg 
‘ that there was “a little humbug ” in the Swedish Congress, has again deputed its Secretary 
to present to Professor Max Miiller a second time (the first being at Upsala, in 1889) a 
f Swedish drinking-horn, which, says the 7?mes, “is in future to be handed from President 
to President of the International Congress of Orientalists.”’ It will certainly not be 
accepted by the Institution founded under that name in Paris in 1873, and of which nine 
‘ Sessions have already been held, though it is a fitting emblem of what took place at the 
' Swedish Congress, of which the London Congress of next week is the worthy, if 
. illegitimate, successor. The Swedish or 8th Congress ended in a row, did not appoint 
“i the place of the next meeting, as bound to do by the Statutes, and was not invited by any 
. less bibulous, or, indeed, any country. “A Committee of four German names was somehow 
: formed at Christiania, to permanently guide International Orientalism, with Professor 


Max Miiller as homme de confiance ; but England, France, Russia, and nearly all other 
countries interested in the East were omitted from the oligarchy. This led to protests 
from 600 Orientalists in 37 countries, which obliged the Paris Founders to themselves 
select a place and date in accordance with a resolution of the first Congress ‘‘ whenever 
the continuity of the cause [of the Congress] should require it.’ The result was ‘‘ The 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists,” which was held in London for ten hours 
daily from the Ist to the 1oth September, 1891, and which will now be statutorily suc- 
ceeded by the Tenth Session, to be held at Lisbon from the 23rd proximo to the end of 
the month, under the presidency of the King of Portugal, himself an Oriental scholar. 
Now, some seceders from the 1891 Committee wished to have their own innings, and 
allied themselves with the Christiania usurpers to hold a Congréss of their own, which 
they also called ‘‘ Ninth ”—a designation, the absurdity of which was too much for their own 
wiser supporters, who forced them to abandon it, stimulated by threats of legal proceed- 
ings from the Founders. The funny thing is, that some of those who protested against the 
Stockholm Bacchanalia, and against the attempt to convert an open republic of letters 
into a close official preserve, under the leadership of King Oscar and of Count Landberg, 
assisted by Professor Max Miiller, are now among their humble supporters, though 
distracted with dissensions among themselves, which have just ended in the withdrawal 
of their chairman, Sir George Birdwood. Messrs. Ginsburg, Sayce, Douglas, and 
others seem to have forgotten their virtuous indignation or written protests, and now 
form chorus to the hymn in his own glory of Max Miiller, who, not yielding to Cesar 
what is Czesar’s, by giving kings the usual honorary presidentships, has remembered that 
royal personages and statesmen are often most proud of what they least know. He has 
accordingly flattered them and himself by making them his own vice-presidents, so that, 
if not themselves an Oriental rose, they may at least be near the one that is credited by 
non-Orientalists with the true perfume of Oriental scholarship. The proper position for 
royalty and prime ministers is, of course, to be patrons of learning, not assistant-pro- 
fessors. [More recent circulars rectify this presumption. ]} 

The Swedish drinking-horn has already bzen once presented at Upsala, with the 
cheers of those that did not suffer from the effects of the hydromel of the Scandinavian 
gods. The Aszatic Quarterly Review of January, 1890, gives the following account: 
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“Fle (Professor Miiller), bestriding the hillock of Odin, at old Upsala, handed down, ina 
speech worthy of the ubject, a drinking-horn to successive presidents of future Congresses 
of Orientalists and Orientals, out of which they were to drink to the health of King Oscar!” 
The programme of the Swedish Congress announced that “ Near the tombs of Odin, 
Thor, and Freya, the hydromel of the gods will be drunk. . . . There will be solemnly 
remitted to the Congress, in the name of H M. the King, an object, in order to perpetuate 
among the Orientalists present the memory of this Congress.” This ‘* object’? was the 
drinking-horn, which is to be paraded a second time in London. It seems cruel to inflict 
on those who were absent the memory of scenes that those present try to forget, and 
even more cruel to connect with Oriental learning an emblem of OcciJlental wassail— 
repugnant alike to Muhammadans and Hindus. Of course, if, in the words of the 
Swedish programme, ‘the Otrientalists of the entire world should group themselves 
round the august monarch of the North,” then, indeed, the Scandinavian drinking-horn 
might remain ; but, as the Czar, an even more august “ Figure of the North,” is reported 
to have said, “ Who is the King of Sweden, that he should put himself at the head of the 
Orientalists of the world?” This reminds us that our own “ Grand Old Man” is in the 
swim, and that he will lecture on ‘‘ Ancient Greece and the East, ’ in connexion with a 
Congress, the object of which is to destroy every vestige of the French origin of a truly 
international republic of Oriental letters. ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek then comes the 
tug of war”; but when he meets a Parnellite leader and Hebrew scholar, then does he 
fraternize with Dr. Ginsburg, the Chief Secretary of the Congress, and give a lecture on 
** Ancient Greece and the East,” with the probable result that Greek scholars will 
mistake him for an Orientalist, and Oriental scholars admit that he, indeed, knows 
Greek. Were Mr. Gladstone to perform on a physical tight-rope, as he will in a few 
days on an intellectual one, he would also be sure of a large audience, even in 
September ; but we hope that he and the members of the Congress will, at any rate, 
resist every attempt to convert a gathering, in which all schools and nationalities should 
be on a footing of perfect equality, into a monopoly or a bear-garden. 


To the Editor of the “ ASiAvIC QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

DEAR Sir,—I find with surprise and regret that a reference which I 
made, in the House of Commons some months ago, to the new Constitu- 
tion of Japan has been seriously misunderstood, no doubt unintentionally, 
in an article which appears in your last number. Whether this is owing to 
obscurity in my words, or to their compression in a newspaper report, I 
need not enquire. All I desire is to disclaim most explicitly and emphati- 
cally any intention of disparaging in any way the Constitution of the 
Japanese Empire. I carefully studied that instrument some years ago, and 
formed a very high opinion of the skill with which it had been prepared. 
Nothing was further from my mind than to condemn as unsuited to the 
conditions of a great Oriental monarchy the provisions on which I com- 
mented, though I held that similar arrangements would be unsuited to 
Ireland or any other part of the United Kingdom. This was my argu- 
ment: and it would liave been as foreign to my purpose as opposed to my 
wishes and sentiments to say anything that could be deemed wanting in 
respect or friendliness to those representative institutions which the new 
Constitution has created, and whose working many of us in England are 
watching with lively interest and sympathy. Requesting you to insert this 
disclaimer in your next issue, —I have the honour to be, faithfully yours, 


J. BRYCE. 
August 11th, 1892. 
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One of our most valued supporters in Persia has written to us the follow- 
ing letter, which is well worthy of publication, as it contains information 
of an important and interesting nature in an attractive form.—Eb. 

“T have also received the July number of the Review and read 
Part I. of Biddulph’s Physical Geography of Persia. Last year I received 
from London ‘ Report on a Visit to Persia,’ by C. E. Biddulph (Waterlow 
Brothers and Layton, London, 1891), and I now find that Biddulph’s pre- 
sent paper in your review is almost a literal reprint of pp. 6 to 11 of it. 





p- 6 of the report is reproduced pp. 43 and 44 of the Review. 


‘ ” ” 43) 445 45 ” 
8 %9 ” 45, 47 ” 
9 ” ” 47 ” 
10 Re ” 47, 48 rr 
II ‘i . 44, 48 9 


“The sequence ot the paragraphs has been altered and some of the 
sentences have been modified, but the text is practically the same. I hope 
Mr. Biddulph did not give you his paper as original or unpublished matter. * 

“ Some of his statements are correct, but many others are incorrect and 
misleading—caused by the writer's ignorance of the subject. The moun- 
tainous character of Persia has attracted very much attention indeed, in 
fact most writers on Persia from the 16th century until the present time 
have fully noticed it. Rainfall is by no means dependent on the height of 
the mountains, for Northern Beluchistan with its 9,000’ and 12,000’ ranges 
and peaks is practically rainless. The description of the hills of inner 
Persia rising out of the great gravel slopes is not correct. That roads and 
railways in Persia can be constructed only at a ruinous cost is nonsense. 
The obstacles to construction are not greater in Persia than in most other 
countries. The distance from Kum to Teheran in a bee line is 74} miles, 
not ‘a little over 80,’ and that traversed by the new road does not ‘con- 
siderably exceed 100 miles,’ but is 93°6 miles. The length of the old road 
was 89'2 miles. The hills between Kum and Ispahan do not cover nearly 3 of 
the route, but only about 40 miles out of 150. The statement that the great 
desert is for ‘the most part absolutely incapable of sustaining any form 
of life’ is incorrect. Many forms of animal life may be found in the desert. 
In the report Mr. Biddulph estimated the total area of desert at 200,cco 
square miles, in his present paper at 150,000 miles. He then adds ‘that 
nomad tribes take their flocks to graze upon the scanty vegetation which 
appears in portions of the desert,’ a statement which contradicts what he 
has said before regarding the total absence of life forms, and, besides, does 
not fit in with the term ‘desert.’ ‘These are some of the incorrect state- 
ments. It would be impossible to criticize any further. 

“In your summary of events (p. 236) you refer to heavy snowstorms in 
April last, which did much damage to the telegraphs, which are now being 
worked on the Duplex system. Col. Wells, R.E., the Director of the 
English Government line from Teheran to Bushire, writes : 


* We were not aware that it had been published, nor were we assured that it had not ; 
naturally we presumed the latter. —Ep. 
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“*We had a blizzard at Dehbid (5 stages from Shiraz on the Ispahan 
road) on the 29th February, but no snow since, at least none that has caused 
a moment’s interruption.’ 

“And the Inspector of the Indo-European Company's lines from 
Teheran to Gulpa on the Russian frontier, writes : 

“* Unsere Leitungen waren am 3ten April auf dem Kaflan Kuh durch 
einen Orkan gestért, welcher 4 pfosten ans der Erde riss. Von Schnee 
Keine spur.’ 

“The lines are not yet worked on the Duplex system, but last April there 
was some talk of introducing the system. 

“The Cholera is gradually spreading. In Khorassan it is practically 
finished, but we have it here at Teheran since the 1st inst.; it is in Astrabad, 
Gilan and Mazanderan, and pretty strong at Tabriz. It is also at Yezd, 
and various places between Ispahan and Shiraz. I hear from Bombay 
that some big Hindu priest intends going to Chicago next year. He 
fancies he will be able to convert the Yanks to Hinduism, but the American 
Consul at. Bombay, also agent to the World’s Fair, looks upon the priest 
as a splendid exhibit, and I should not wonder if the Americans paid the 
priest’s passage. 

“ How will the unfortunate quarrel regardiug the Congress of Orientalists 
end? I do not know the Count who was at the head of the 1889 Con- 
gress, but already in 1888 I heard from one who knew him well in Syria, 
etc., the prediction that the Count would create discord. My friend’s 
prediction has apparently been fulfilled, for since 1889 there have been no 
end of little fights. It is a pity that some orientalists, whose names I need 
not mention to you, do not stick to the statutes. Surely, two congresses 
cannot be run simultaneously for any length of time with any chance of 
success. 

“T trust I shall be able to get to Europe during the coming winter and 
make your acquaintance. Some years ago I was on the point of going to 
Woking with my friend Purdon Clarke, but was unfortunately prevented at 
the last moment. I see you had quite a tamasha at your mosque on the 
6th of July, 1892, on the occasion of the ’Aid uz-zuha. Why don’t the 
Liverpool Muhammedans build a masjid? Their first-floor room in a 
rickety house is not quite the thing.” 


ABUSE OF AN ORIENTAL CONGRESS FOR OCCIDENTAL 
POLITICAL PURPOSES. 
To the Editor of the “ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

Sir,—Permit me to call your attention to the Zimes report of Major 
Wingate’s paper on “‘ The Rise and Wane of Mahdism in the Soudan.” 
This paper was read yesterday, at the Oriental Congress now sitting in 
London, by Colonel Plunkett, R.E. The Mahdi and his Successor are 
here accused of having “gradually destroyed ancient tribal systems and 
tribal government,” and we are told that ‘‘the piteous appeals of the once 
powerful tribes of the Soudan to be freed from their present bondage are 
indeed proof enough of their present misery and degradation.” 
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In ordinary disquisitions an Oriental Congress is not satisfied without 
looking back to some period of which those only 1,500 years before Christ 
are considered as modern. Why is this custom disregarded in writing of 
the “ Rise and Wane of Mahdism”? If we may judge from the report 
in the Z7mes, not a word was said about the cause of the rise of Mahdism. 
We are told that :— 

“ Utterly uneducated and ignorant of the world’s history and geography, 
the capture of Cairo, Constantinople, Mecca, Paris, and London presented 
to the Mahdi no greater difficulties than had been experienced in the 
capture of El Obeid and Khartoum.” 

Unless all that has been done in the Soudan during the last quarter of 
a century has been planned for some diabolical purpose, of which both 
the rise and the fall of the Mahdi and his Successor formed essential parts, 
the British Government has shown even greater ignorance and incapacity 
than those of the Mahdi. The conquest of the Soudan, nominally by 
Egypt, was really a European work, and to this conquest and to the 
systematic weakening of the Egyptian army by the British Government 
must be attributed the revolt, with all its consequences, of a people 
“struggling and rightly struggling to be free.” 

Why has the British Government thus thrown the Soudan under the con- 
vulsive management of “uneducated and ignorant” Moslems, and forbidden 
the Sultan Caliph, whose servants do know that London and Paris and 
Constantinople are neither in Arabia nor on the Nile, to recover, by the 
legitimate means which he alone possesses, the allegiance of his subjects, 
so long estranged from him by the intrigues of the Christian Powers who 
pretend to protect him from Russia ? 

If the British Government had accepted instructions from Russia for all 
their proceedings in the Soudan and in Abyssinia they could not have 
better aided Holy Russia in her work of destroying every Mahometan 
State, persecuting every Christian Church, and exterminating the Jews. 

From the professional point of view of an energetic military officer, 
Major Wingate’s paper is doubtless one of considerable merit, and it has 
even a political value, if taken in conjunction with statements on the other 
side respecting the ancient history of the means which were taken “to 
strengthen the Khedive.” But, in the place where it was read, the Burn- 
ing of Persepolis is not ancient history, much less the Bombardment of 
Alexandria. To class this paper with the clear cold light arising from the 
patient and laborious investigations into the vestiges of long past ages 
could only be a disguise to an Oriental Congress. 

Your obedient servant, 
Cc. BD. Coser, 

7, Coleridge Road, Finsbury Park, 

g September, 1892. 


A correspondent from Tientsin, China, is good enough to send us the 
following information regarding General Tcheng-ki-tong, a former con- 
tributor to the 4. Q. R.- 
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Tcheng-ki-tong has been tried, condemned and rehabilitated almost in 
a breath. He had been nearly a year in Tientsin busy with his literary 
exercises which possess such a charm for him, and apparently indifferent 
to all beside. ‘The Chinese Government did not wish to stir up any mud, 
and would have willingly allowed the so-called scandal of Tcheng-ki-tong 
to gradually fade into oblivion. But His Excellency Hsueh, the Minister 
to Paris and London, thought otherwise. He was indignant at the failure 
of his impeachment of the General, and impatient of the delay in bringing 
him to book. He telegraphed to Li Hung-Chang to ask where Tcheng- 
ki-tong was, and what he (the Viceroy) was doing in his case. Li Hung- 
Chang took little if any notice of the message, and let matters drift on as 
before. His Excellency then telegraphed to a subordinate Taotai, demand- 
ing a categorical reply. ‘That officer of course could only report the message 
to the Viceroy. The Minister in London declared that his prestige had 
suffered a mortal blow through the immunity accorded to a man for whose 
punishment he stood pledged, and he threatened to resign. He finally 
sent an ultimatum to the Tsung li-Yamen declaring that he would perform 
no more diplomatic functions unless Tcheng’s case were dealt with. The 
Yamen and the Viceroy were at length roused to action by their energetic 
envoy, and Tcheng was promptly degraded. He continued his literary 
recreation apparently heediess of the capricious shafts of fate. Then his 
friends were roused to assist him. ‘The whole question was his debts in 
Paris. ‘They raised a subscription and then entered into negotiations for 
a compromise which was ere long effected; and Consul de Bezaure, who 
was employed as the agent in the final adjustment, has telegraphed to say 
that every creditor whose claim was registered at the French Foreign Office 
was satisfied. And thus the incident has terminated happily for all con- 
cerned, and the sentence against Tcheng is annulled. 

The various parties to the negotiation have been terribly exercised in 
mind, and the friends who rallied to the rescue of the inculpated debtor 
have made great sacrifices. One man only has remained to all appearance 
indifferent equally to the pains and penalties inflicted on him and to the 
redemption provided by his friends. With the pen always in his hand, he 
seemed to say to friend and foe alike, “ Pray don’t interrupt me !” 


NOTES. 


Major R. Poorg, J.P., of Old Lodge, Salisbury, draws our attention to an extract 
from the proceedings of the Supreme Council of India, taken from the Bombay Gazette 
summary of August 5, as a strong argument to skow the importance—nct only to India, 
but to all Eastern or Western civilized communities---of subdivision into small sections 
or wards of sight for local administration. Major Poore, whose experience and know- 
ledge of such matters can scarcely be overrated, in applying this principle to England, 
insists that only by its correct and full understanding can County Councils and like bodies 
usefully perform their—really most important—duties instead of becoming merely extra- 
vagant burdens on the ratepayers. Though the incident in this case refers to the police 
only, the principle is applicable to all administration ; and its vazsonz d’étre is that full 
sight of fact must be given before decisions can be taken. 

The extract referred to by Major Poore contains an account of a meeting of the 
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Supreme Council of India, at which the Hon. Sir Charles Crossthwaite, in introducing a 
bill to further provide for the administration of towns in Lower Burma, made the follow- 
ing remarks : 


“All over Burma there was, in former times, a police machinery by which villages and 
portions of towns had their headmen, under whom were minor officials, each entrusted 
with the supervision of a number of houses, usually ten. Even where this machinery 
has, from ignorance and neglect, fallen into disuse, people are readily induced to adopt it 
again, and take to it without difficulty. Asan example and proof of this I may state 
that in 1883 Rangoon and its neighbourhood were in a very disturbed state. Dacoities 
(highway robberies by gangs) and robberies were frequent, and life and property were 
both unsafe. The police were helpless and disheartened, although their superintendent, 
the late Mr. Jameson, was one of the most experienced and able officers in Burma. 
Like most successful Indian administrators he took counsel of the people of the country, 
and at their desire the old system was reverted to. The town was divided into wards, 
and ‘ myoganlugyis,’ which is the Burmese translation of aldermen, were appointed, who 
undertook to help the police to supervise bad characters and prevent crime. The system 
has been worked now for nearly ten years without legislative sanction, and, as the Chief 
Commissioner reports, since that time Rangoon had been remarkably free from crimes of 
violence, and it is generally believed that the myoganlugyi system has contributed 
materially to its immunity from disturbance.—Sir Charles Crossthwaite added that the 
measure was of a very simple character, its main provisions being: (1) the division of 
towns into wards and blocks ; (2) the appointment of persons to be headmen of wards, 
or aldermen of blocks; (3) the conferment on such headmen and aldermen of certain 
powers, and the imposition on them of certain duties.” 





Mr. THEODORE BENT is at present engaged in bringing out a work on the Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland (Messrs. Longmans and Co.), in which he hopes conclusively to 
prove several valuable points concerning the Orientation of these ruins to the rising sun. 
The patterns which decorate many of the ruins and which go only round a portion of 
them have been accurately placed so as to receive the sun rays at the summer and winter 
solstices ; Mr. Bent has no less than nine instances of this, and these patterns are placed 
in connection with certain monoliths which show that the temples were nothing but vast 
gnomons used by the primitive inhabitants for distinguishing the seasons. Furthermore 
from accurate measurements taken on the spot it will be shown that all the buildings 
were constructed with mathematical accuracy, the small round tower having a circum- 
ference equal to the diameter of the big one, and the big one having a circumference 
equal to the diameter of the circular building on the Lundi river; and also the towers 
have been employed as units of measurement for the curves of all the principal circular 
buildings in the Zimbabwe neighbourhood. 


Having carefully compared his finds in the ruins with objects in some of the principal 
, European Museums, Mr. Bent has been able to show the Phoenician origin or at least 
: the strong Phoenician influence which has been brought to bear upon them. Proving 
= thereby that it was from the district of Mashonaland that the early commercial races of 
' the world obtained the large quantity of gold with which history has credited them. 

Mr. Haliburton’s article in our last issue on “ Dwarf Tribes,” as might be expected, 
was largely quoted in the contemporary press, and created much interest in scientific 
circles. We now hear of further discoveries in connexion with this subject, that were 

; to have been brought forward at the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists at 
fe Lisbon, which has now been postponed to next year. The researches and discoveries 
1 alluded to refer to the points of correspondence between the survivals of prehistoric 
J (dwarf) races in Mount Atlas and the Pyrenees. 

ue The discoverers of the latter were Professor Maratza and Dr. Bide ; the former having 
d, investigated the Manos (dwarfs) of the province of Gerona (between Barcelona and 
Le France), in the district of Ribas. Dr. Bide brought to light the Jouwrdes, a strange race 
ay in the Western Pyrenees, and inhabiting the district of Caceres ; these are cave-dwellers, 
. they cannot speak either Spanish or Portuguese, are hairy, and do not mix with other races. 
y 


The postponement of the Lisbon Congress may, in this instance, have the advantageous 
result of enabling Messrs. Haliburton, Maratza, and Bide to secure actual specimens of 
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these interesting little people from various points of the Pyrenees and the Atlas, to serve 
as tangible proofs of their important discoveries, when the subject is brought forward at 
Lisbon next year. 


THE OLDEST INDIAN MANUSCRIPT. 


Two years ago Lieutenant Bower, then in pursuit of the murderer of Mr. Dalgleish, the 
Scotch trader in Central Asia, discovered in Chinese Turkestan the remains of a subter- 
ranean city. In one of the excavations near it he found a curious birch-bark manuscript, 
which he took with him back to India for the investigation of scholars. The manuscript 
is described as having been been dug out of the foot of one of the curious old erections 
just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar. These erections are said to be about 50 feet 
to 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage-loaf, built solid with sun-dried bricks, with 
layers of beams now crumbling away. Dr. Hoernle, who undertook the examination of 
the manuscript, thinks that these erections are Buddhist stupas, which often contain a 
chamber enclosing relics and other objects. These chambers are generally near the level 
of the ground, and are often excavated by persons in search of hidden treasure. There is 
no reason why a birch-bark manuscript, thus preserved from the chances of injury, should 
not last for an almost indefinite period, especially if the chamber is air-tight. Dr. Hoernle 
has communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal the result of his examination. The 
manuscript is written in Sanscrit of a very archaic type, not in the Sarada character of 
Cashmere, as was at first surmised, but in the Gupta character,—a much earlier form. 
Separate portions of it were written by different scribes, and at different dates; and the 
latest portion must, he thinks, be not later than the second half of the fifth century—say, 
475 A.D.—while the earlier portion must be half a century earlier. The Bower manuscript, 
as it is now known, is therefore the oldest Indian manuscript, and one of the oldest manu- 
scripts existing in the world. It is composed of five distinct sections : the first and fifth are 
medical works, the second and fourth collections of proverbial sayings, and the third the 
story of a charm against snake-bite given by Buddha to Ananda. A translation will be 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the expense being undertaken jointly by the 
Governments of India and of Bengal. 

We are requested to state that although the account, in our last issue, of a model ‘‘ Indian 
Rajah at Home” was, indeed, ‘‘a sketch from real life,” it was necessary, so as to avoid 
identification and the reproach of flattery, to divert attention from his personality. The 
Rajah was, therefore, represented as a type of ‘‘a strict Hindu ;” and the writer of the 
account was thus enabled to describe a real Oriental Durbar, with the Rajah reclining on 
a soft carpet and ‘* blowing a cloud,” while giving public audience as a judge of appeals. 
As a matter of fact, however, the particular Rajah referred to is not a Hindu, but a strict 
Sikh, and as such does not smoke. In all other respects the account of his admirable 
administration is literally correct, and is quite typical of a good Indian Rajah of the old 
school, of which the Rajah described is one of the few remaining instances. 





















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Her Majesty has graciously received visits from two native 
Indian Chiefs who are travelling in Europe, not for the 
first time, and are accompanied by their families : the Thakur 
Sahib of Gondal, and the Gaekwar of Baroda. Her High- 
ness the Maharani of Baroda was honoured with the Order 
of the Crown of India, and Her Majesty-conversed with 
her in the Hindustani language, which she has been at the 
pains of learning to speak fluently. 

In the late general elections and the consequent change 
of Ministry, our Summary is concerned only with noting 
that Mr. Gladstone has chosen respectively as Secre- 
taries of State and Parliamentary Under Secretaries, 
as follows: Foreign Office, the Earl of Rosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey ; Colonial Office, the Marquis of Ripon and 
Mr. Sydney Buxton; India Office, the Earl of Kimberley 
and Mr. George Russell ;—that an Indian gentleman, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, has been elected for East Finsbury ;— 
and that several Anglo-Indians are returned as Members, 
among whom we welcome Sir George Chesney and Sir 
Andrew Scoble, as likely to do good service for India. 

In Inpra itself, a plentiful though late rainfall has averted 
all danger of famine, and relief works have almost ceased. 
Excess of rain however has caused damage in many places ; 
and the out-turn of nearly all the crops will be under the 
average, as a result of the earlier drought. The wheat crop 
of the Punjab and Central Provinces, (two-thirds of the 
whole) will be less by 125,000 tons, and the entire wheat 
crop will be only 6,737,000 tons, or 650,000 tons less than 
the normal yield. Next in importance is the progress of 
the new Indian Currency Association which has formed 
branches in every large city and town and has sent to the 
Secretary of State a numerously signed memorial from 
officials, bankers, merchants, and native chiefs. It urges 
the general consideration of the question on the Secretary, 
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especially the closing of the mint to free coinage of silver, 
and the coining of gold. The statistics produced during 
the controversy have utterly destroyed the fallacy that a 
falling exchange in any way benefited Indian trade. Lord 
Lansdowne in accepting and forwarding the memorial de- 
clared that the Indian Government “could not state its 
views on the subject.” This apathy is generally and de- 
servedly condemned. Meanwhile the Government will take 
part in the International Money Conference, to which they 
have deputed Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., M P., Sir 
C. D. Fremantle, K.C.B., and Mr. Bertram W. Currie 
for England, with General Richard Strachey C.S.I. and 
Mr. G. H. Murray of the Treasury for India. A great 
deal more than this conference, from which we hope very 
little, is necessary to be done, earnestly and immediately, 
by those responsible for India, unless they wish to stimulate 
the natural disgust there at a state of things which should 
never have been allowed to arrive. 

Sir C. Crossthwaite who is nominated successor to Sir 
Auckland Colvin as Lieut.-Governor of the N.W. Provinces, 
will be replaced as Member of Council by Sir C. Pritchard 
from Bombay. who is succeeded in the Bombay Council 
by Mr. A. C. Trevor, Commissioner of Sindh. It has been 
decided that Lushailand is to be governed by Assam, and the 
Chin Hills by Burma, 


further report. The Mowhra Flowers Bill has been passed 





the future of Chittagong being left for 


through the Bombay Council notwithstanding much op- 
position and discontent, and the Supreme Council have 
also passed the Madras Civil Courts bill, described by 
the press as certainly useless and probably mischievous : 
it would seem that guzefa non movere is only acted upon 
by the Indian Government when there is urgent need for 
action. The Indian Councils Bill passed by Parliament last 
session has been referred to the various local Governments 
for their recommendations as to its practical execution. 
The Indian taxpayer is saddled with another Anglican 
* Bishopric” of Lucknow, to which has been nominated 
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the Rev. A. Clifford, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, late Secretary to the C. M. S. at Calcutta. The 
telegraph rate to England is again increased 2 annas per 
/t. The recent 
orders regarding a Provincial Service have been extended 


word, Press messages remaining at R. 1 


to the P. Works Dept.: 12 and 13 appointments 
in alternate years will be filled from Indian Colleges, 
with smaller pay and worse furlough rules than for the 
Imperial Branch which is recruited from England. The 
Bengal Report on the Poor White question gives Calcutta 
(with Howrah) an Indo-European population of 21,000, of 
whom 3,0co excluding children are destitute. Of these 
8 per cent. are Europeans and 22 per cent. Eurasians ; 
70 per cent. are in work. Remedies seem limited to a 
recommendation to utilize them in the army and navy, but 
as they cost 80 per cent. more than natives, and are not 
considered much superior as war-material, this hardly seems 
feasible, though probably trial will be made with one 
regiment of Eurasians. The Survey Department report 
the survey in 1890-91 of 117,915 square miles, or 44 more 
than the year before. The Lieut.-Governor of Bengal 
called a meeting of officials ard non-officials to consider a 
general scheme for drainage and water supply, for muni- 
cipalities and rural areas in the provinces, and after mature 
discussion, a resolution to adopt the scheme was passed 
and will be followed by legislation. It is doubtful if the 
landowners on whom the cost will fall can bear the burden, 
which is heavily felt where already established—the muni- 
cipalities are as a rule very poor. 

Sir James Dormer has submitted his scheme for reorgan- 
izing the Madras army, proposing the establishment of 
Class Regiments: 12 of Tamils, 9 of Telegus, 3 of Muhamma- 
dans, 1 of Coorgs, 1 of Moplahs, and 1 of Nyars ; there seems 
real need of reform. A battalion of 500 Manipur police is 
being raised to collect revenue and keep order. The relief 
of the troops in Gilgit is being effected by the despatch of 
t Mountain Battery, the 4th Regiment Kashmir Rifles, the 
‘3 
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5th Kashmir Infantry, and 200 of the 15th Sikhs, besides 30 
officers. Owing to Afyhan demonstrations near the Zob 
valley (Gomal Pass) a force of 300 infantry and 100 cavalry 
with 2 mountain guns have been sent to Kajuri Kach, 
at the request of the Waziris. A saving of Rs. 60,000 
having been effected last season by using the Karachi 
route for troops going northward, it will be tried this 
season also, with 3 troop-ships. Last season there arrived 
in India, 14,729 soldiers, 510 women, and 625 children, 
and there left 11,704 men, 572 women, and 259 children— 
a number somewhat less than the year previous. To 
encourage the study of Oriental languages by the rank and 
file of the British army, the present Lower Standard 
examination is divided into two separate ones, and the 
amounts given for that and the Higher Standard are 
apportioned accordingly: we doubt if this lowering of the 
standard will advance these studies. Important to be 
noticed is the fact that as the Depots are unable to fill 
up vacancies in the 2nd Dragoon Guards and the 7th and 
18th Hussars, the Adjutant-General has called for volunteers 
from Cavalry Regiments at home: they must be over 20 
years old, have 5 years still to serve, and be of good 
character,—but they are to get simply nothing at all for 
volunteering for India. The 3rd class of the Order of 
Merit has been conferred on 15 Indian soldiers for dis- 
tinguished gallantry and good service in Africa. 

Intellectual activity is shown by the registration for 
publication of 696 books in the Punjab, for the first quarter 
of 1892. The Engineers at work in the Godavery district 
have found near the old fort of Arugolanu the ruins of a 
Buddhist Monastery—a wvzhara court, with 2 chaytiars at 
one end, cells for monks round the sides, and a Stupa out- 
side at the other end: hitherto only detached stupas had 
been found. Sir D. Brandis, late Director-General of 
Forests, has presented his great herbarium to the Sahar- 
anpur Botanical Garden; and the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta has acquired by purchase Mr. Rivett Carnac’s 
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Alum has been 
covered in large quantities at Jurgaon near Quettah, and 
good Kerosine (quantity unknown) in Shirani. 

A few are still on the Ajmir Marwara relief works. In 
the Madras Presidency Rs. 2,650,000 were spent on well- 


valuable collection of Indian coins. 


digging and repairs, 5,000 being completed and 17,000 in 
progress. The amount spent in relief from the 1st April 
1891 to 31st May 1892 was Rs. 2,160,000; and revenue to 
Rs. 3,098,000 was remitted. Government have granted 
Rs. 20,000 for waterworks at Trichinopoly with an annual 
Rs. 1,300 for maintenance, beginning in 1894 ;—also 
Rs. 150,000 for waterworks at Sibi ;—Rs. 40,000 towards 
the exhibition of Indian tea, and Rs. 10,000 for Delhi 
art-ware at Chicago. Rs. 15,000,000 have been sanc- 
tioned, to extend the Chenab irrigation works to serve 
700,000 acres. The late report on Irrigation works 


gives 54 major works with a capital outlay of Rs. 
273,253,170, and a nett revenue (including interest) of 
Rs. 12,353,080—the nett profit being 4°5 per cent. On 
76 minor works the capital outlay was Rs. 42,949,930; nett 
revenue Rs. 2,731,130, a profit of 5°12 per cent. Some of 
the minor works, especially in Sindh, return a very large 


as much as 





profit 25 per cent. in some cases. The 
Director-General of Railways reports a capital outlay of 
4226,000,000 (= Rs. 2,276,700,000); gross earnings 
424,000,000, working expenses £11,000,000, profit 
412,000,000. The average dividends were 5°42 per 
cent. ; 122,500,000 passengers travelled 276,000,000 miles, 
and 17,000,000 tons were conveyed. Rs. 9,100,000 have 
been spent on Collieries etc. The nett loss to the State 
was Rs. 1,725,000; and if the Rupee had been at par the 
interest would have been 21,458,633, and have yielded a 
surplus on the guaranteed Railways of Rs. 6,953,109: this 
is the loss on one item alone. The depression of trade 
has caused a falling off of Rs. 550,000 on the Bombay 
Railways: for the 1st quarter—the fgure is now nearly 
Rs. 1,000,000. The total fall off in Railway traffic between 
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ist April and 18th June was Rs. 2,450,000. There were 
opened (1891—’92) 874 miles and under construction or 
sanctioned 1,697 miles. Lines at work were 10,103 miles of 
broad, 7,171 of metre, and 228 of special gauges :—17,609 
miles. These employed 280,000 natives, 5,936 Eurasians, 
and 4,626 Europeans. Six serious collisions during the 
year disposed of 56 killed and 135 injured. A new bridge 
2,100 feet long was opened at Papaghni on the N.W. 
Madras Railway. The Gauhatti and Lamding line has 
been purchased by the Assam Bengal Railway; and the 
Hyderabad Umarkot Railway has been opened for traffic, 
the first link in a new line between Karachi and Delhi. 
Numerous rivers have been in high flood—the Caubul, 
Indus, Chenab, Adyar—and have done much damage. 
Injuries more or less extensive and serious are reported 
from various lines: the Peshaur line near Nowshera, the 
Punjab Railway at Raiwind and at Lala-Musa and 
Khundwin, the Rajputana line (Sankaria Bridge swept 
away), the Quettah line flooded, as also the Kotri-Sukkur. 
The increased traffic at Calcutta has led to trial borings 
for a tunnel under the Hoogly between Howrah and 
Budge Budge. Destructive fires have occurred at Arthur 
Bunder, loss Rs. 30,000; Rawul Pindi, loss Rs. 20,000 ; 
Peshawur, loss Rs. 100,000. 

From Goa the /nzdza Portugueza recognises the difficulty 
of providing India with European missionaries, and urges, 
rather tardily, their replacement by native clergymen and 
native bishops. A national Lyceum has been opened at 
Panjim. An increased tariff has been adopted in the hope 
of getting 4 lakhs additional revenue, and the postage is 
tripled. The customs, like the receipts of the West of 
India Portuguese Railway, have fallen since the denuncia- 
tion of the treaty with India. 

From the Native States, we learn that the Maharajah 
Holkar has given 4 Bigahs of land for a Parsi tower of 
silence at Indore. K.C. Bedarkar’s report on the adminis- 
tration of Indore shows great general improvement, especi- 
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ally in revenue matters and public works. These have cost 
Ks. 350,000, and include a General Library, a Technical 
School and the Holkar College. Elementary schools are 
increasing, as also charitable institutions and vaccination 
operations. The Baroda Government has appointed a 
sanitary Commissioner, a lady doctor, and dispensaries in 
the talugs of Kerala, Chansama, and Waghadia. An Agri- 
ciltural Exhibition was opened at Trivandrum by the 
Maharajah of Travancore, who specially noted the progress 
(since the last exhibition in 1884) of tea and coffee cultiva- 
tion and of the plumbago mines: a block of 1 ton of plum- 
bago was shown. The Maharajah of Dhar we note with 
regret has suffered from a paralytic stroke. The late Sir 
Bahadur Khanji of Junagadh has been succeeded by his 
brother the Nawab Rasul Khanji, who began his reign by 
giving Ks. 10,000 for enlarging the Islam Madresseh at 
Karachi, to 2,000 students, with a boarding-house for 100. 
It now teaches only 500. Khan Bahadur Khurshedji 
Kustomji Thanawalla, late Chief Justice of Baroda, has 
been made Dewan of Rutlam. The command of the new 
Bhopal Cavalry Regiment of the Imperial Defence is given 
to Resaldar Husn Win Khan of the 3rd Lancers Hyder- 
abad Contingent, who served in the Afghan and Burmese 
Campaigns and received a sword of honour at the Muridki 
Camp of Exercise in 1890. The Mysore and Kapurthulla 
Durbars announce they will take part in the Chicago Ex- 
hibition. At the request of the Durbar, the Government 
have commissioned Mr. Evans Judye of Shahjehanpur and 
Major Thornton Resident of Jeypur to try the murderers 
of Kunj Behari Loll of Ulwar—Major Ramchunder, and 
his syce, and 2 Thakurs of Kankrowli. A native gentle- 
man at Poona has given Rs. 100,000 for a Pasteur Institute, 
and the Secretary of State has sanctioned a medical officer's 
taking charge of it, provided it does not cause an increase 
in the medical staff. 

The rebellion against the Amir ot ArGHANISTAN has 
become general in the Hazarajat, where fighting continues 
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with various success, the truth being singularly difficult to 
get at. The Usbeks have joined the movement, though 
4,000 of them have emigrated to Russian territory. Other 
risings or at least uneasiness have appeared in Jelabad, 
and among the Achakzais and Durranis. 

And while his hands were thus full, the Russians have 
appeared in the Pamirs, under Col. Yonoff, with 4 other 
officers, 2,000 men, 12 guns, and a squadron of Cossacks. 
A fatal encounter has taken place at Somatash, with loss 
on both sides, and the Russians are reported from various 
other parts of the Pamirs. The expedition has a scientific 
staff, but is professedly undertaken to verify Russia's 
frontiers in the Pamirs, and to protect the Russian Kirkiz 
against Afghan tyranny! It is now stated that the Czar 
has ordered Yonoff to return; but he has taken up winter 
quarters on the Murghab; and there is little doubt that 
the thin end of the wedge in a claim to the whole of the 
Pamirs, including perhaps also Roshan and Shignan, has 
been inserted. The Amir has notified the facts to the 
Indian Government, which will most probably leave Lord 
Rosebery to be talked into overlooking the matter. But if 
the expedition was authorized, it should mean immediate 
war ; if not, Col. Yonoff should be tried by a court-martial and 
shot. Had the Amir’s country been at peace, the Russians 
would not have entered, or being there would never have 
been allowed to return alive. Notwithstanding all these 
troubles, the Amir, with a silliness worthy of a child, has 
been annoying us in the East and South, at Jandol, the 
Khyber, the Gomal, and in British Beluchistan, by either 
encouraging raids, or sending out bodies of troops. Mean- 
while the Indian Government finds no remedy for these 
complications except continually inviting the Amir to a 
meeting which he does not care for. Perhaps he is right 
not to leave Cabul just now, as his absence might lose him 
the throne. The outlook for both the Amir and the Indian 
Government, already not by any means a bright one, is yet 
more darkened by the death of the Mehtar of Chitral. and 
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the seizure of the throne by the younger son Afzul Khan 
to the exclusion of Nizam ul Mulk, the elder, who will 
most probably fight for his rights. The whirlpool thus 
created will draw in many dangerous factors as allies on 
one side or the other. 

In Burma heavy floods have injured the Railways at 
Prome and in the Mu valley. The crops are very good, 
except in Pakkoku and Lower Chindwin. Professor Greis- 
bach reports quantities of Jade at Uru, and great alluvial 
deposits of gold on the Upper Irrawady ; and Dr. Noetling 
large quantities of a dark-brown amber, showing a bluish 
tint in certain lights. The Mergui coal-fields are proving 
very fruitful. Lands suitable for tea-growing are found in 
many places near Bhamo. The old trade with China is 
reviving. The North Chin Hills have been explored and 
reduced to order, and the South Chin Hills have been 
subdued, without bloodshed except at Shurheva; 190 
slaves were recovered, and slavery there is ended. Roads 
and telegraphs have been increased, 160 miles of the latter 
in the Bhamo district alone. Government has resolved to 
prohibit opium in Lower as in Upper Burma; but opinions 
differ as to the wisdom of the policy or its practicability. A 
fourth Inspector of Schools has been sanctioned ; the circles 
being the Eastern, Central, Western and Upper Burma. 
Crime in Upper Burma is reported to be normal, but 
there has been an increase of 30 per cent. in Lower 
Burma, owing to the famine and immigration from Upper 
Burma. The Government has resolved to avail itself of the 
older system for maintaining order, by having head-men for 
each village and ward of a village, who is held respon- 
sible for its welfare and quietness ; this system, which had 
not quite died out, is as popular as it is effective. A further 
reduction of 1,039 men is announced in the police force, 
which now numbers 14,349. 

The rising in Pahang is: still unsubdued after more than 
6 months ; and we go a little beyond our usual course to 
call attention to it. The Sultan of Pahang, an independent 
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chief, having in an evil moment granted some mining con- 





cessions to European companies at Raub Penjanm and 
































I 
other places, asked the Straits’ Governor to send him an ( 
officer to advise him in his relations with them. The c 
otficer sent gradually arrogated to himself, with the title of a fp 
Resident, the powers of a sovereign, and practically got the ( 
whole administration into his hands, so much so that he is Ke 


called by the 77es and others ‘‘The Governor.” TheSultan [ e€ 
bore this patiently ; but his head-men at length rose against [ft 
the usurpation, and have held their own with varying fi 


success : at least, they are yet unsubdued, and may renew 
the contest at any moment. Meanwhile the Governor fe 
first “ordered” the Sultan to reside at Pekan, and later on, Ic 
has removed him to Singapore, and decided to administer ; 


the country by Englishmen. No charges of incapacity, 8 
tyranny or unfriendliness have been made against the Sultan, re 
nor is he even charged with complicity in the unfortunate p 
resistance into which the chiefs of the state have been p 


goaded by a shameless usurpation. \We ask the question, 


by what authority has the Sultan of Pahang been deprived W 
of his kingdom by a set of subordinate officials, unknown P 
to fame? Now that the general elections are over, we F 
hope this series of transactions, little to the credit of the V 
British Government, will meet the condemnation which it N 


deserves, and that the Sultan will be restored to the V 
authority which he has done nothing to discredit. It shows & 
how the affair is for a complicated purpose, that we find m 
in the 72mes that ‘‘ 3 men were found guilty of waging war of 
against the Sultan.” //zs subjects resisting owr forces, in P 
order to restore to 42m an authority of which we have ar 
deprived him, are said to wage war against Azm/ Thus we al 
use his name to strengthen our false position, while we in 
condemn him to what is virtually imprisonment in exile. w 

There has been a terrible eruption on Great Sangir pe 
Island, with much loss of life: it was stated to be a th 
complete destruction, with 12,000 lives lost, but this seems in 


on the face of it a great exaggeration. 
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Lora Brassey tried ineffectually to have North British 
BokNEC made into a Crown Colony. The N. B. Borneo 
Company have sold 1,000,000 acres, and 17 estates are 
cultivating tobacco, but there are no dividends. The 
population is reported at 120,000, with 245 Europeans 
(160 British), 52 Eurasians, 67,062 Asiatics; that of 
Sandaka the capital at 6,350,116 being British. The 
exports (cocoa, rubber, tobacco and timber) have risen 
from $401,604 in ‘85 to $901,290 in 1890, and the imports 
from $648,317 to $2,018,089. 

In Tonquin a French Convoy from Hanoi to Lama Son, 
fell into an ambuscade of Chinese and retreated with the 
loss of 12 killed 17 injured. From a debate in the French 
Chamber we learn that there are now 13,000 Native and 
8,000 French soldiers in Tonquin. They are trying to 
raise local European corps. As the credit for military 
purposes was exceded, the navy were to give up their 
part of the vote for the military. 

The Japan Parliament after several Government defeats 
was closed. The ministry has been reconstructed as follows : 
Premier, Count Ito; Home Office, Viscount Inouyé Nasaru ; 
Foreign Office, Mr. Nutsu Munitimtsu; Finance. Mr. 
Watanabé Kumtak¢é: Justice, Mr. Samegata ; Education, 
Mr. Kano Tokana; War, Mr. Oyama; Navy, Mr. Niri; 
Ways and Communications, Mr. Kurada ; Agriculture and 
Commerce, Count Goto Shigoro. An attempt made to 
murder Mr. Kano Tokana and Count Okuma, the leaders 
of the Progressist (Kaishin-to) party, luckily failed. The 
Portuguese, having no political representatives in Japan, 
are declared to be under Japanese law courts,—as should 
all other residents in Japan, we think. Progress is shown 


g other matters in the floor matting trade, 


in Japan amon 
which produces beautiful work in no less than 4,000 
patterns, woven of a fibre with cotton warp. In 1886 
the export was only £89, in 1889 it was £25,389, and 
in 1891 £104,396. It is taken mainly by Australia and 
the United States; but it needs only to be known to 
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secure a market in other countries also. The silk crop is 
disappointing, being 10 per cent. less than last year and of 
inferior quality. The Japan Mail Steam Ship Company 
have dismissed a number of their European employés. 

Formosa is overrun with robber bands, with whom the 
Chinese are fighting with varying success. 

Cuina.—At Shanghai the long suspended attempt to 
start cotton spinning has been resumed during the last year 
with success. Chinese cotton has been found very good 
for the purpose, and makes well into “ American drills” 
and sheetings, 1 yard wide and 4o yards long, 
14 1b. There are 550 looms, and 21,000 spindles. They 
turn out 130,000 yards a week, and are worked by Chinese 
only. A yarn mill produces about 8 bales a day, of 
400 |b. Half of the machinery is English and_ half 
American: it seems there were two parties in the concern, 


weighing 


one for getting the whole of the machinery from England, 
the other from America. The result is characteristical. 
Reports from China state that much of the ill-feeling 
against foreigners is stimulated by the intolerant legislation 
of America and Australia against Chinese; and that the 
missionaries often promote this ill-feeling by their contempt 
of local customs, local magistrates and regulations, and by 
violent attacks on local religious feeling. More anti-foreign 
placards have appeared in Hunan, and at Shensi a French 
missionary and some native Christians have been mutilated. 
The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Turner were also assaulted in the 
north-west district of Sze-Chuen, but were rescued by the 
officials. An agreement with Russia is reported for the 
establishment of Russian consuls in every important Chinese 
town. Regarding the Pamirs, the Chinese troops seem to 
have prudently withdrawn fora time. The Tsung li yamen 
say they leave the matter in the hands of the Governor of 
Chinese Turkestan ; but strong representations have been 
made at St. Petersburg, where one of the Chinese Ambas- 
sadors accredited to several courts will reside permanently. 
In Tuiset a child under to years old has been solemnly 
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enthroned as Pashen Erdeni Grand Lama by Chinese 
officials sent with rescripts from Pekin. The Emperor sent 
presents of money and valuable articles. 

While the Russians were intent on the Pamirs, there has 
been an outbreak in Ferghana, showing that below the 
surface all is not quiet in the Russian conquests in Central 
Asia. <A tax of 6 roubles has been imposed in Russian 
Turkestan on each Kibitka (waggon. tent), two thirds going 
to the Imperial and one half to the local treasury. Two 
favoured tribes are assessed at two roubles, and those at 
Astrabad at only one. 

The Tramways of Teheran are reported to be about to 
pass into Russian hands. Some cases of brigandage also 
have occurred. The Cholera after much devastation in 
Meshed, Teheran, Tabriz, and elsewhere, passed north- 
westerly to Batoum and Astrachan, and thence into Russia. 
At Teheran and villages about, the dead are numbered 
between 13,000 and 20,000 ;—in all Persia, over 60,000, in- 


cluding 20 Europeans. New cemeteries had to be opened. 


In Yemen, Ahmed Faizi Pasha has captured the last 
stronghold of the rebels, Saada, 130 miles N. of Sennaa. 
The leader Hamid ud dun, with 20 other chiefs, was killed. 
Yemen has a population of about 3,000,000. The exports 
were Turkish dollars 2,200,000, the imparts 5,300,000. 
These were principally rice, our, piece goods, sugar, dates 
and kerosine ; those consist of pearls, senna, myrrh, coffee, 
hides and salt, indigo, food and oil grains. 

At Bourdour in Asia Minor an American missionary’s 
house was burnt down, and the United States at once 
demanded satisfaction. The damages were at once paid 
by the Ottoman Government, though it is believed that the 
fire arose from the negligence of a servant. The two 
cruisers which, with characteristic modesty, were at once 
ordered to the neighbourhood now have nothing to do. 
The railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem (54 miles) has been 
completed by a French Company, and the first engine 
entered the Holy City on the 13th Sept. The imports of 
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PALESTINE are given at £287,700, the exports at £ 400, 5 30— 
total value £706,821 in 1890; in 1891, £688,230. Vines 
have been introduced from France, and mulberry trees are 
being raised for sericulture. Among the exports were 
270,000 cases of oranges valued at £108,000, and 250 tons 
of soap, equal to £124,000. Over 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and barley are reported. 

The canards regarding our withdrawal from Ecyrr need 
not detain us beyond saying that our policy regarding that 
country is not likely to be changed by the new Ministry. 
A great step in the further improvement of the country is 
the decree constituting municipalities in 14 of the chief towns 
of the Delta and Upper Egypt. The Governor, Sanitary 
officer and Engineer are members ev officio, and 6 others 
will be elected by the people. Their power of spending is 
limited ; a report of all their meetings must be sent to the 
Minister of the Interior ; and there will be a certain pro- 
portion of Europeans in the Municipality till the natives 
have learned to shift for themselves. The total amount 
encashed since the last coupons were paid is, for the Unified 
debt 4 E.974,000, and for the Preferential debt 4 E.277,000. 
The cotton crop is 15 per cent. over that of last year. The 
success of the Daira Sanieh has led to a Company with 
£120,000 for producing sugar, on 7,000 acres. Much in- 
corivenience resulting from the circulation of light English 
gold it has been decided to clip all coins under weight or 
not current in England, and to give only bullion value for 
those tampered with. In the last 5 years £1,800,000 have 
been spent on irrigation. The Nile is in very high flood, 
and causes some anxiety. 

From a TuNIs report, we note that land cultivation has 
increased from 946,675 acres in 1881 to 1,825,365 acres in 
1891, yielding over £1,000,000. There are 200,000 head 
of cattle, and 1,000,000 sheep, Olive mills have increased 
to 86, of which 9 are worked by steam. Wine of which in 
1887 only 337,000 gallons were exported, in 1891 gave 


2,362,800 gallons, and in 1892 3,100,000 gallons. In 1890 
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the imports and exports were 41,274,907 and £1,213,984: 
in 1891 they were £1,825,289 and 41,588,129. The 
imports consisting oi piece goods, flour, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
woollen and silk manufactures were from France £876,650, 
Great Britain and Malta £349,662, Italy £157,422; the 
exports were to France £297,270, to Great Britain 
£265,780, and Italy £135,297; and France is raising 
fortifications in violation of her undertaking. 

The failure of Sir C. Euan-Smith’s mission to Morocco 
is already old matter. Our papers give only one side of the 
question ; much could be said from the Sultan's side per- 
haps, as the proposed treaty certainly did curtail his power 
to an extent which left sensible men sure that it could 
not be granted. Sir C. Euan-Smith rode too high a horse. 
The flag incident shows in addition a great want of tact. 
Of the trade of Morocco, 62 per cent. is British. Mean- 
while, after strenuous efforts and several checks. the Sultan’s 
troops have defeated the rebels ; and the conferences of 
chiefs at Fez seem to have had good results both for the 
present pacification of the country and for its future better 
government. The governor who was the cause of the 
rebellion has been replaced by another. 

The Gambia report for 1891 gives the revenue at 
£31,038, expenditure at £29,697, leaving a surplus of 


ASI 


£1,341: this happy land has no public debt, and its 
accumulated surplus of £18,102 is mainly invested in 
England. By the recent delimitation with France the 
colony has gained 250 miles of territory, 10 kilometres 
wide on each side of the river, 40 miles along the Vintang 
Creek, and all the navigable waters. The prospects of this 
colony are very bright. The French have at length assumed 
the offensive in Danomey, but up to date with no definite 
success, though King Behanzin has had to retreat. The 
French Soudan has been made into a separate Province, 
under Colonel Archinard. In the CAMERoons, the Germans 
have a good station for trade at Baliburg in Baliland ; but 
they have failed to reach the fertile kingdom of Adamava, 
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as the road is barred by hostile Badungs and Bafuts, who 
are too strong for the allies of the Germans. On the 
Gotp Coast, Sir W. b. Griffith occupied Crobo Hill, 
installed a new King of East Crobo, and abolished human 
sacrifices and fetish worship on the Hill: all is reported 
to be quiet. The trade of the Or. Rivers PRorecroratr, 
July to December 1891, gave imports at £295,528, exports 
at £269,237, and revenue at £43,516; the trade is chiefly 
with the United Kingdom and Germany. In the Conco 
State, a general rising of the Arabs has swept away the 
stations of the Anti-Slavery Co. and Congo State, most 
of the Europeans being massacred. It extends from 
Tanganyka to Nyengwe and the upper Lomani, and is 
headed by Rumiliza. The Joubert and Jegus expeditions 
to Katanga have been driven back. Forces were being 
concentrated at Basoko at the confluence of the Lomani 
and Congo rivers. The position of the State is further 
complicated by financial difficulties; and France has made 
a vexatious and as it appears unfounded charge for indemnity 
for the assumed murder of a Frenchman on Congo territory. 

The Franchise has been raised at Cape CoLony from £25 
to £75, illiterates not to have a vote; the avowed purpose 
being to prevent the swamping of the European interest by 
the native vote. Sir J. Gordon Spriggs moved a vote of 
censure regarding the non-completion of the Mafeking 
Railway, with a personal attack on Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who 
admitted that it was necessary and would be completed as 
soon as practicable. The motion was negatived. The export 
of gold rose from £331,000 in July to £455,050 in August. 
Grapes are being largely sent to England. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes seems to wish for an African Council like the India 
Office. His next journey to England is not yet fixed ; 
but Sir H. Lb. Loch is coming at once, and among other 
matters will discuss the Swaziland question. This visit has 
prevented Sir Henry from meeting President Kruger of the 
TRANSVAAL and the President of the ORANGE FREE STATE, 
at a conference, at which the Swaziland question would 
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have been discussed. The Transvaal loan of £ 2,500,000 
at 5 per cent. has been most successfully floated, the money 
being for Railways to Port Elizabeth and southwards. - 
The republic has imposed an increased tariff as against the 
Cape, and in reply to remonstrances declares itself unable 
to lower them. There is a great competition in tariffs 
between the Cape and the Nata. Railways, regarding the 
Transvaal, and reductions have been made by both, till it 
has become almost suicidal. Durban is certainly 300 miles 
nearer Pretoria than any other British port (Delagoa Bay 
only can compete with it in this), but other considerations 
help the Cape route. The two Natal delegates having 
returned after conferring with Lord Knutsford, made their 
report regarding Representative Government. The Parlia- 
ment was then dissolved, and a general election will decide 
whether the natives are to be under the Governor and 
Ministers or under the Colonial Office. Opinion in the 
Colony is by no means unanimous regarding the measure. 
The imports for 1890-91 were £ 3,620,809, and the exports 
41,315,625. Gungunhana was about to start on the war- 
path against the Portuguese on the Limpopo, but Sir 
H. Loch through the British Consul persuaded him 
to give up the idea. Great progress is being made in 
the Anglo-Portuguese delimitation in the Pungwe, which 
has led to several rectifications of our maps. The Anglo- 
German commission has not been so_ successful, from 
Dr. Peters’ resignation, owing to differences with Baron 
Soden. Kilma Njaro has been re-occupied; but the 
Church Missionary Society have left it of their own will. 
From Ucanpa, Captain Lugard has given his version of 
the recent deplorable events; and after an_ impartial 
examination of all statements, we are inclined to blame 
Bishop Hirth for the whole explosion. Captain Lugard is 
on his way to Europe, but the country is reported to be 
quiet. Mwanga has been reinstated, and the Railway survey 
made progress. 

At ZANz1BAR, where Mr. Gerald Portal has won the well- 
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deserved honour of being made a K.C.M.G., the International 
Maritime office decreed by the Brussels Conference for col- 
lecting documents on the slavery question is being formed, 
—Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Portugal and 
Russia sending representatives. Dr. Stuhlman has arrived 
at Zanzibar, quite recovered from his illness, and reports 
that Emin Pasha in April crossed Kagira to Karagwe and 
West M’pororu, where he heard that his people were not 
far off; he went north to Urschumbi, the south point of 
the Albert Nyanza, where he was told they were further 
away. In May, he went N.W. to the Albert Edward 
Lake, and met his people at Undussame. Selim Bey and 
the Soudanese refused to go with him; and he continued 
his way westward to Uelle and Adamava. His 150 tons of 
ivory had been destroyed by the rebels. He ‘touched 
English territory only twice. Smallpox broke out, and 
Emin, himself ill, remaining with those who were sick, sent 
back Stuhlman with those who were well. The scientific 
results are great in meteorology, astronomy, surveys, 
measurements, and collections of mammals, birds, fishes, 
and skulls of pigmies, besides 1 man and 2 girls rescued from 
the Manyema. A chain of mountains has been discovered 
in S. L. 1° 25’, E. L. 30°—one peak still an active volcano. 
A river runs from these mountains north to Lake Albert 
Edward, and another lake is reported to the south. 

Mauritius.—Already in the middle of July, owing to 
good rains, almost all traces of the cyclone had disappeared 
in the fields, and the sugar-crop was reported to be fairly 
good. In this calamity Mauritius received generous help 
from England, the Cape, and India; from India, amongst 
other chiefs, the Nawab Sir Abdulgunny, Ahmadullakhan 
and the Rajah of Rewah, contributed each Rs. 1,000. Sub- 
scriptions also came in from Natal, Madagascar, Seychelles, 
and Réunion. Their total loss is estimated at 40,000,000 Rs. 
The British Parliament voted a loan of £600,000. 

H.M.S. Cuvagoa has proclaimed a British protectorate 
over the Ellice Islands (E. of New Guinea and S. of the 
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Gilbert Islands already annexed), also the Gardner, Dangar 
and Nassau Islands. Their inhabitants are said to be war- 
like and not industrious, and the islands fertile. But they 
are only 20 ft. above the sea, and are said to be steadily 
disintegrating. Tertulia Island has also been secured, 
probably as a coaling station; it had been abandoned 
by the United States. Johnson island also has been 
occupied, but it is claimed as belonging to Hawaii. The 
French have of course at once set to occupy something in 
return, and have taken possession of the Gloriosa group on 
the Equator, and the islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul: 
Australia is lodging a protest against the occupation of the 
two last. 

The Revenue of Vicrorta for the year ending 30th June, 
was £7,728,828, a decrease of £614,000; the expenditure 
was £8,639,900. The initial deficit of £1,569,950 would 
be £1,900,000 for 1893-4: the last 3 years had left a 
deficit of £1,000,000 a year. The Customs receipts fell 
£136,000, the Land tax £93,000, Public works £407,000 
(including £205,000 on Railways), and Fees £68,000. 
The excise receipts increased £78,000. The deficit for 
the year was 41,200,000. An adverse motion by Mr. 
Dixon on the Budget was defeated by 53 to 32 votes. 
The last quarter shows a further decrease in revenue of 
£165,887 compared with last year. Duties have been 
raised on spirits from 12s. to 15s. a gallon, on beer in bottle 
from gd. to 1s. 6d. and in bulk from 9d. to 1s. ; on sparkling 
wines from 8s., and other wines from 6s. per gallon to a 
uniform 12s. A penny is added to the 2d. duty on tea. 
All this is expected to yield £200,000. The debt was 
4£46,711,282, with an annual charge of £1,810,459. The 
revenue and expenditure would be equalized this year, and 
£500,000 carried forward to the deficit. An increase of 
Stamp, Probate, and other duties and a tax on absentees 
were proposed. 

The Sourn AusTRALIAN revenue for the past year was 

(2,778,000, an increase of £10,000, the expenditure 
MM 2 
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£2,734,000. Customs and land revenue are expected to 
yield £815,0co and Railways £1,200,000. The public 
debt is quoted at 422,100,000. A tax is proposed on 
stock to balance an expected decrease in customs, owing to 
drought and mining strikes. Later, splendid rains have 
ended the drought. Changes in the military will give an 
increase of 2,500 well trained men with a saving of £450,000 
a year. Against a pessimistic view given by some of the 
Northern Territory, we quote the following returns: The 
list of Northern Territory exports for 1891 is a medicine 
for feverish pessimism about that great Attachment to the 


£ ; silver ore and bullion, go tons, £4,140; copper ore, 
256 tons, £3,619; tin (oxide), 41 tons, £1,870; fish (dried) 
93,802 lb., £1,048 ; hides and horns, £3,020 ; cattle, 5,875, 
£17,625; sheep, 7,500, £2,250; wool. £1,315; tobacco, 
5,373 Ib., £426; sugar, 24 tons, £480; béche-de-mer, 103 
tons, 42.725; tortoise-shell, 41,125; sundries, £413; re- 
exported, £5,640. Total, £144,397. 

The 15th Parliament of New Sourn Wars promises 
legislation on Land, small holdings, the franchise, and 
municipal extensions. Federation is to be forwarded by a 
resolution declaring its desirability. Rumours were afloat 
of a proposal to make the Legislative Council an elective 
instead of a nominated body ; for as the last Federation 
Conference proposals included a Federal Legislative Council 
to be elected by the Council of each Colony, the Sydney 
Council must become elective also, like those of the other 
colonies. Strikes have continued at Broken Hill, Silver 
Barrier and Barren Rock. Arbitration has been refused 
by the men, and the Bill for that purpose passed last March 
is so much waste-paper. The loss to the colony is simply 
enormous; but Labour though very strong is completely 
blind to both its own and the general welfare. The revenue 
for the quarter ending June was £2,857,000, an increase of 
£194,000 on 1891 ; Customs increasing £165,000, Stamps 
£46,000 and Railways £6,000. Tenders for 175,000 tons 
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of steel rails are to be placed with local manufacturers to 
encourage production. The report of the Board for the 
Protection of Aborigines for 1891 says there are 4,458 full- 
blooded Aborigines and 3,015 half-castes in New South 
Wales, a decrease of 243 on the previous year. The 
diminution is partly owing to the fact that in 1890 many 
Aborigines from other colonies who came temporarily to 
this colony have since gone back. The natural decrease 
was 82, the births being 125 and the deaths 207. The 
Board are educating the young Aborigines and providing 
adults with profitable occupation and homes. £14,078 of 
Government money was disbursed in 1891. The Board 
are not satisfied with the management of the Aborigines 
Protection Association, and if its future operations do not 
inspire greater confidence ‘the Board will recommend the 
Government to alter the existing system.” 

The revenue of Western Ausrra.ia for the half year 
ended June was £266,171, and the expenditure £257,136. 
There was a credit balance of £116,682. Compared with 
the previous 12 months the increase in the revenue was 
£94,798, being £517,985, as against £423,187, and the 
expenditure £487,438, against £411,890. Of the loan of 
41,336,000 authorized for public works last year, only 
£500,000 had been raised, and of this only £171,366 
expended. The treasurer has in hand £456,567 on the 
current loan and trust accounts. 

The Qurensianpd Government measure authorizing 
the construction of railways by private persons on the 
land grant system has passed through Committee in the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Barbour's proposal to divide 
Queensland into two provinces, North and South, instead 
of three, was carried by a majority of 22. The Govern- 
ment accepted the amendment, which has been passed also 
by the Legislative Council. Sir T. M’Ilwraith said in his 
Budget Speech that the financial year was bad in all the 
Colonies. The estimated revenue had been 43,473,000, 
being: £201,400 under the estimate, though £70,000 over 
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last year’s total. The improvement was wholly on the Rail- 
ways, which gave £19,000 over the estimate. The Ex- 
penditure was £3,625,000, a decrease of £60,000 on last 
year. The exports during 1891 increased by £810,700, 
and exceeded the imports by nearly £2,500,000. For the 
coming year, he estimates Revenue at £3,518,000, and 
Expenditure at £ 3,636,000, leaving a deficit of £108,000. 
The salaries of Members of Parliament were to be reduced 
from January to £150a year, succession duties to be doubled, 
anda tax put on “ Totalizers” (betting machines), Customs 
duties increased 15 and 25 per cent. on beer, boots, 
hops, malt, cheese, dried fruits, pickles, flour, wheat, and 
tobacco. These, with £26,000 from retrenchments, will 
give £134,000. The Kanaka Labour Act, as the Home 
Government refuse to veto it, may be considered as passed. 
The opposition to this and Coolie labour on the north of 
Australia continues, perhaps somewhat unreasonably. 
Tasmanta.—The Fruit growers complain that the freight 
at £4 Ios. per measured ton, or 2s. 6d. per case, hampers 
their trade. They could have sent 500,000 cases, at the 


rate of £3 per ton or 3s. per case, which would give 
£75,000 in 3 months. It is hoped the shipowners will 
note this opening. The revenue for July was £58,723, 
being a falling off of £16,172 compared with July. The 
deficiency for the seven months is £32,868. 

On opening Parliament on July 26 the Governor said 
that the depression in the revenue had entailed a necessity 
for retrenchment. Mr. Bird in his Budget Speech stated 
the revenue at £872,622, and the expenditure £921,637, 
leaving a deficiency of £49,000, or with that of last year 
470,000. The debit balance on 30 June was £1,181,086. 
It was proposed to reduce the Governor's and Ministerial 
salaries, take £9,000 from the assurance fund, and impose 
a tariff almost wholly protective. Being defeated on the 
fiscal question by 4 votes, Mr. Fysh resigned, with his 
colleagues, and Mr. Dobson formed a Ministry, with Mr. 
John Henry as Treasurer, who stated that the whole of the 
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41,500,000 loan had been expended before being borrowed. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to borrow £500,000, to 
pay for public and other expenses vote. A deficit of 4 180,000 
he proposed to meet by severe retrenchment, an increase of 
the Customs duties, and the imposition of fresh taxation on 
sugar, meat, tobacco, sheep, cattle, tea, and beer. Sanction 
has been given to issue Treasury bills up to £130,000. 

A motion in the New ZeaLanp House of Representa- 
tives, by Sir G. Grey, that the future Governors be elected 
by the people, was rejected by 28 to 27 votes; as was also 
the 8 hours bill sent up from the lower house. A difference 
of opinion has arisen between the New Zealand Ministry 
and the Governor about appointing 12 additional members 
to the Legislative Council (a nominee Chamber). Lord 
Glasgow consents to nine new members, but declines to 
swamp the present House without a more evident necessity 
than is yet shown. ‘The Colonial Secretary has been asked 
to define the prerogatives of the Governor on this point. 
The revenue for the past year was £4,448,000, being 
£87,000 over the estimate. The expenditure is £26,000 
below the estimate. Last year left a surplus of £165,000, 
after paying £100,000 off the floating debt and other dis- 
bursements. The revenue for the current year is estimated 
at £4,161,000, including the new Land and Income taxes. 
It is proposed to expend £25,000 on acquiring for 
small cultivators and in payment of Civil Service pensions 
lands owned by private and native proprietors. The tariff 
remains unaltered. Two State farms will be established for 
the relief of the unemployed on the co-operative system, 
which has been a success in ordinary public works. 

The trade of New CaLrponta is increasing satisfactorily, 
with the increase in the population and larger numbers em- 
ployed in the mines. Labour has been imported from 
Japan for the mines, and Tonquin for agriculture. New 
Hebrides labour does not suit the mines, and is scarce and 
dear. The growing revenue helps the large expenses for 


public works. Lighthouses have been erected, and ships 
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enter Noumea harbour at night; a contract for waterworks 
has been made; dry docks are projected ; a railway is under 
consideration ; and a telegraph to Queensland. 

In Canana the trials connected with the scandals are not 
yet over. The Government, through fear of President 
Harrison’s retaliatory measures very unnecessarily repeated 
that the preferential tolls on Canadian Canals were only 
for this year. The United States however issued retaliatory 
duties, and Canada gives in. She will refund to Canadian 
vessels the tolls they may have to pay in the United States. 
The Canal on the Canadian side of St. Mary’s River is 
being pushed night and day to be completed next July, or 
18 months before contract time. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway is pushing on a new line through the Crow’s Nest 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains to pre-empt the pass, which 
is only wide enough for one road from the east side. The 
company will run a line through the magnificent agricultural 
country west of the boundary to connect with the present 
Soo system. A “cut-off” is also now being built through 
the Western States, which will give the company an 
optional Trans-continental route to the Pacific coast, 
cheaper than the present. The Parliamentary Sessions 
work included readjustment of Representation in the 
Commons, and the adoption of a code of criminal law. The 
duty has been raised on sugar, treacle, and tobacco for all 
countries not giving Canada the ‘“ most favoured nation” 
clause, and on eggs against the United States. Regarding 
the Copyright Act passed 2 years ago, Lord Salisbury 
told Canada that as it had not been formally approved it 
had lapsed, and Canada had better accept Mr. Blaine’s 
Copyright Act, and grant copyright to applicants from 
the United States as England herself does. The re- 
organization of the Government railways has already saved 
$40,000. The revenue for the year was $36,903,216, 
the expenditure $36,629,803; the surplus is less than in 
the preceding 3 years, owing to remission in sugar 
duties. The McKinley tariff notwithstanding, the exports 
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of 1892 were $114,000,000 against $85,000,000 in 1889. 
The sealskins taken by the British Columbia fleet last year 
was $792,925 against $492,261 in 1890. Vessels belonging 
to both parties have been seized for contravening the modus 
vivendi in the Behring Sea. As commissioners for this arbi- 
| _ tration, France has nominated Baron Alphonse de Courcel, 
and Italy the Marquis Visconti Venosta. The British Par- 
liament just before closing last session, advanced £150,000 


to British Columbia, for the transfer of 1,250 families of 

Scottish Crofters, on free land, with dwellings and provision 
} for a livelihood, in parties of 50 at a time, the whole to be 
r located in 6 years. 


: The misfortunes of NeEwrouNDLAND have culminated in 
: a terrible fire destroying two-thirds of the city of St. 
) John, rendering 10,000 homeless, with a loss of over 
$13,000,000 ; about one-third of the loss is insured in 21 


| houses. Fortunately but few lives were lost. All the 
t newspapers, and most of the doctors were burnt out. Two 
1 attempts were made to burn down the remainder of the 
1 city, the marines had to patrol the place, and public-houses 
’ to be shut up by order. Some heartless landlords took 
" advantage of the general misery to raise the rents. The 
2 fear of starvation was relieved by timely supplies and 
2 money from Canada, and a fund was started at the 
l Mansion House. The misfortune has had the fortunate 


result of bringing Newfoundland closer to Canada, and a 


x feeling for Federation has sprung up in the island. There 
y have been many forest fires, and a long-continued drought 
t has much damaged the crops. Mr. A. W. Harvey is nego- 
S ciating a treaty with Spain for the importation of fish from 
n Newfoundland. 

- West Inpirs.—The Commission to inquire into the Ad- 
| ministration of Justice by Mr. Justice Cook, and Chief Justice 
, Sir John Gorrie, in Trintpap and Tosaco, made its re- 
n port on the 2nd May. The Legislative Council there- 
r upon interdicted both from duty pending the decision of the 


S Colonial Office. They meanwhile returned home on leave, 
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their places being temporarily filled by Mr. S. H. Gatti, as 
Chief Justice, and Mr. Justice Lamb—Mr. W. L. Lewis 
taking Mr. Lamb's place as second Puisne Judge. General 
Lyons has been sworn in as Governor of BERMUDA. 

A wholesale eviction is reported from St. Thomas parish, 
Jamaica, of 1,000 tenants on twelve large estates, just as 
their crops were ripening. The Government declined to 
interfere. 

Obttuary.—There have passed away during the quarter : 
Mr. Dhunjibbai Framji Patel, the worthy son of a worthy 
father, ‘‘the Nestor of the Parsis,” whose death we 
chronicled last quarter; Lady Li, wife of the Chinese 
Governor of Tiensin; Lady Alexander Mackenzie, wife 
of the Chief Commissioner of Burma; Admiral C. O. Hayes, 
who served on the India station ; the Hon. John Robson, 
Premier of British Columbia, who died in London; Dr. 
Tasso Neroustos Bey of Cairo; the Most Rev. Ernest 
Bonjean, Archbishop of Colombo; Mr. Rustomji Gustad 
Irani, the Maharathi poet and author ; Bishop John Hedley, 
D.D., of Fredrickton and Metropolitan of Canada; the 
two Kizilbash Sirdars. Mullah Yusuf Ali Khan, a great 
Shia preacher, and a good counsellor to the Ameer of Cau- 
bul, and Muhammad Nubbi Khan, skilled in Persian poetry ; 
General F. C. Maisey, who served in the Burma wars of 
1$52-53, and the Mutiny ; Hugh Hastings Romilly, C.M.G., 
late Commissioner of New Guinea; Alfred Patrick, C.M.G., 
clerk of the Federal Parliament of Canada; Col. Sir R. W. 
Hurley, K.C.M.G., of the West India Regiment, and Ad- 
ministrator of several colonies; Sulieman Pasha, once of 
Plevna, late of Bagdad; P. Wassa Pasha, Governor of the 
Libanus ; His Highness the Zamorin of Calicut, aged over 
80 years ; General R. W. Disney Leith, C.B., who served 
in the Persian Gulf, Punjab, and Mutiny campaigns, and 
led the storming party at Multan; Dr. Forbes Watson, the 
well-known writer on India; General the Hon. Sir A. E. 
Hardinge, K.C.B., who served in the Sutlej campaign, and 


was Commander-in-Chief in Bombay; Deputy Surgeon- 
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General H. W. Bellew, of whom we give a longer notice 
elsewhere ; Sir Harry Albert Atkinson, K.C.M.G., Pre- 
sident of the Legislative Council of Auckland, N. Zealand ; 
General Sir Charles T. Van Straubenzie, G.C.B., who served 
in the Coorg and Maharajpur campaigns, the Crimea and 
China, and was sometime Governor of Malta; Lt.-Genls. 
S. Chalmers and Alexander Pond, of the Indian Army ; 
General Sir Charles Stuart, secretary to Lord Canning during 
the Mutiny ; Mr. Dimitri Rudolph Peacock, Consul-General 
at Odessa ; Col. L. B. Irwin, who served in the Jowaki ex- 
pedition, the Afghan wars of 1878-9, and in Egypt; Sir 
Charles Fox, K.C.M.G., of the Colonial Office ; Sir John 
Gorrie, who closed a former brilliant career under a cloud ; 
Marshal Namyk Pasha, some time Turkish Ambassador 
in Paris and London, aged over 90; and F. A. Lushington, 
of the Indian Civil Service. 


We quote from the A¢heneum: The death of Wassa 
Pasha took place suddenly on the 29th of June. He was 
remarkable not only for his political position, as holding, 
with the consent of the Powers, the Governor-Generalship 
of the Lebanon, but also asascholar. Heis one of the few 
Christian Albanians who have distinguished themselves in 
this respect. Besides the languages of Albania, he was 
acquainted with most of the European tongues and _ all 
those of the Slav family ; thus he took a high place as a 
linguist. He was the author of several works, and it may 
be remembered that to the last Congress of Orientalists he 
contributed, in collaboration with Sir Patrick Colquhoun, a 
paper on the Pelasgi. ¥. 


21st September, 1892. 
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OBITUARY. 


‘THE sad deaths of several of the distinguished office-holders of the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists held last year in London, has, in 
each case, been followed by the equally sad loss of their literary material. 
600 copies of Sir Patrick Colquhoun’s magnum opus on Comparative Law, 
to which an introduction bringing it up to date was being written in 
memoriam by a Committee of the Congress for which he had done so 
much, were sold, along with, we fear, other treasures of that accomplished 
scholar, under the auctioneer’s hammer for less than £10. Sir Richard 
Burton’s manuscripts have been destroyed and now it is feared the Greek 
and Afghan linguistic coincidences of the eminent Dr. H. W. Bellew, a 
Vice-President of the Congress in question, will never see the light. The 
writer of this notice as also of the “Obituary” in the Z7mes from which 
we quote, had long agreed to co-operate with Dr. Bellew in the elaboration 
of that material as also of the one embodying his views on Afghan policy, 
but the death of the great scholar and politician has deprived alike science 
and diplomacy of contributions, which would have been invaluable at the 
present conjuncture of affairs. Still the work on “ Afghan Ethnography,” 
published for the Congress, will ever remain a monument not only of his 
learning and of many years’ labour, but also of the history and present dis- 
tribution of Afghan and neighbouring tribes. 


Dr. H. W. BELLEw. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.I., 
Surgeon-General Bengal Army, retired, which took place at his residence 
at Farnham Royal, Bucks, on Tuesday, the 26th July. By his death has 
passed away another of the few remaining members of that Anglo-Indian 
school that helped to build up our Empire by acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the natives based on a sympathetic intercourse with them. 
As an Oriental linguist, Dr. Bellew was well known; as a sanitary com- 
missioner his views were distinguished by a practical insight into the 
customs of the people which suggested remedies that were as efficacious as 
they were willingly adopted. As an explorer his gift of observation supplied 
minute and interesting information regarding regions that had either been 
unknown, or little known, before his visit ; while as a Political Officer and 
a representative Englishman on the Punjab frontier he gained the confi- 
dence of native chiefs and of the natives generally in a high degree. Dr. 
Bellew was the son of the late Major H. ‘V. Bellew, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General Indian Army, and was born in India on August 30, 
1834. In 1854 he went out to the Crimean war, from which he returned 
home in 1855, when he took his commission and went to India in 1856. 
There he joined the Guides, and shortly after was sent on the famous 
“Mission to Candahar ” with Major H. B. Lumsden, since better known 
as Sir Henry Lumsden, the brother of Sir Peter Lumsden, of the India 
Council. Dr. Bellew then published his “Journal of a Mission to 
Candahar in 1857-58,” which at once marked him as a man who under- 
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stood the natives. He was therefore able to render good service during 
the Ambeylacampaign. As Civil Surgeon of Peshawur he became a centre 
of influence all along the frontier, and was enabled in 1864 to publish a 
“General Report on the Yusufzais,” which is still a standard work on the 
topography, history, the antiquities, tribal subdivisions, government and 
customs, climate and productions of the district, or rather country, of 
Yusufzai. He then published “ A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukhto 
Language,” which was long a standard work on the subject, and in 1871 
he accompanied Sir Richard Pollock on a political mission to Seistan, 
where they were joined by Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s mission and proceeded 
together to the Persian capital. His extra-official observations made on 
that journey are contained in his valuable work “ From the Indus to the 
Tigris,” and were accompanied by a grammar of the Brahui language, and 
other scientific matter. In 1873-74 he was deputed on the Embassy to 
Kashghar and Yarkand after the return of Mr. Forsyth’s party to India 
from a visit to the Atalik Ghazi, and, eschewing politics, his “ Kashmir 
and Kashghar” gives a very telling description of the peoples, especially of 
the latter country, and of their neighbours, including several references to 
“Kunjut,” which has latterly been brought under our influence by the 
name of “ Hunza.” His friendship with the Ameer Shere Ali, and his 
great knowledge of frontier affairs, pointed him out to Lord Lytton as the 
most competent person for the post of Chief Political Officer to General 
(now Lord) Roberts at Cabul during the war with Afghanistan in 1879. 
IlIness unfortunately compelled him to give up the post, but to science 
his stay in Cabul furnished the materials for “ ‘The Races of Afghanistan,” 
published in 1880, and for his valuable contribution to the “ Ethnography 
of Afghanistan,” regarding which he submitted an important work to the 
International Congress of Orientalists held last year, on which occasion 
also, at a meeting presided over by the Hon. G. Curzon, M.P., he ex- 
pounded his views on a number of linguistic and other identifications 
between Greek and Afghan tribes, a subject which occupjed his attention 
to within a few hours of his death. Dr. Bellew had been long ailing from 
gastric complaints, brought on by excessive overwork and exposure during 
his Indian career, from which he retired in November, 1886. He will be 
mourned by more than one generation of friends, colleagues, and brother 
officers. . . ‘Ihe funeral took place on the 3oth July, at 4.20 p.m. at Woking, 
and was attended by his brother, Mr. P. F. Bellew, his nephew Captain 
Judge, Mr. Norman MacGregor, M. Ciardiello, Dr. Fairbank, and a number 
of Anglo-Indian friends, including Sir Richard Pollock, Sir Peter Lumsden, 
Generals Hunter, Johnstone and Limond, Mr. A. Brandreth and Dr. G. W. 
Leitner. Dr. Bellew was married to Isabel, sister of another famous 
explorer, General Sir Charles MacGregor, and leaves two daughters and 
a son, Dillon, of the 16th Lancers, stationed at Ranikhet, M.W.P., 
India.— Z7mes 29th July and tst August 1892. 

We take the following from the Homeward Mail of \ugust 5th, in order 
to supplement the foregoing obituary : 

“Right or wrong, his convictions and his principles were often incom- 
patible with the precepts of official diplomacy ; and as he was not a man whose 
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opinions could be concealed or altered from time to time to suit the vary- 
ing moods of politicians in power, it can easily be understood that he was 
as often as not ignored at headquarters. His advice and assistance would 
be sought when the Government was in a tight place; he would be thrown 
over and left unrewarded when the crisis passed away. Yet it is a proof 
of the sterling quality of his mind that, although a keen and untiring con- 
troversialist, he was ever found, not protesting against official neglect or 
posing as a man with a grievance, but expounding and advocating what he 
believed to be true principles of policy. He held it a matter of far greater 
consequence that we should be treating the Afghans unfairly, than that his 
own prospects of promotion should suffer. With his unrivalled experience 
and unusual faculties, it is easy to see that, had he only subordinated his 
own views to those of this and that Governor-General and Foreign 
Secretary, honours and official rewards would have been showered on him. 
As it was, he had to be content with a European reputation as a scholar 
and traveller, and with the approbation of those who understood him. . . 

“His father, Major H. W. Bellew, was one of that ill-fated army which 
perished, all but one man, in the disastrous retreat from Cabul. ‘It seems 
to have been the will of Providence,’ wrote one who knew him, ‘that 
Henry Walter Bellew should spend his life in efforts for the welfare of that 
race which deprived him of a father’s protection ; for no English name is 
so revered, and there are no deeds of kindness so treasured up by the 
Afghans, even as household words, as the name and deeds of ‘ Bellew 
Sahib.’ .. . 

“During the Mutiny, when the Guides were winning imperishable 
renown before Delhi, the two Lumsdens and Bellew were at the mercy of 
the Afghans. The rumour reached Candahar that every Englishman in 
India had been massacred. _The Governor, Gholam Haidar, son of the 
Dost, consulted his father as to whether the three Englishmen should be 
put to death. It was very greatly owing to the good name which Dr. 
3ellew had won for England by the exercise of his professional skill, and 
by the friendly relations which he had established with leading Afghans, 
that this catastrophe was averted. . . 

“In 1869 he was employed as interpreter with Shere Ali, during the 
Ameer’s visit to Lord Mayo; and the Ameer never ceased to speak of him 
with expressions of respect and warm friendship. Nine years afterwards, 
when Sir Lewis Pelly met the Afghan Envoy in conference at Peshawur, 
the Envoy said to Dr. Bellew, ‘I reckon you as our friend, and I know 
that the Ameer esteems you as such, and often speaks of you in terms of 
commendation. But,’ he went on to say, ‘it is different with your Govern- 
ment.’ The Ameer has now a deep-rooted mistrust of the good faith and 
sincerity of the British Government, and he has many reasons for this 
distrust. ... 

“This is not a fitting occasion for inquiring into the secrets of history, 
but we cannot refrain from the remark that, had Dr. Bellew’s advice been 
taken, more than one serious scandal would have been avoided.” 


A friend sends us the following anecdotes regarding Dr. H. W. 
Bellew : 


1. One day we were riding out on the Mushobra Road and met a long string of coolies 
of sorts, Afghans, Ladakhis, Cashmiris, one or two Lepchas and Bhoteas, etc. ; 
Dr. Bellew, as was usual with him, on seeing a strange physiognomy, entered into con- 
versation with one and another of them ; though perhaps not speaking all their different 
lingos, he yet managed to make them understand him. And the astonishment of these 
semi-savages, at hearing a sahib thus address them made them lift up their hands with 
many a ‘* Wah wah, here is a sahib who knows all about us and can talk to us all in our 
own tongues”; reminding one of the Bible story about “ Here is a man who talks to us 
all in the languages in which we were bora—Parthians, and Medes and Elamites, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia.” 
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2, A camel-man in the plains, straight down from Cabul with his load of apples and 
grapes, shortly after the last Afghan War, was discoursing upon his experiences, and 
finished up with “ Ah yes, you got away that time, but you will never get up there again ; 
or if you do, not a man of you but will leave his bones behind.” This made a great 
impression on Bellew at the time, and he mentioned it to several friends, as the common 
talk in the Cabul bazaar, which just bore out his own views, about the short-sighted 
policy of going up, at such infinite cost and difficulty and then clearing out again. ‘If 
you go, you should stay there,” he used to say, ‘‘and let them see you are masters of the 
situation ; or if not, leave them alone to cut their own throats, and don’t interfere at all.” 

3. Acelebrated American traveller to whom Dr. Bellew had been asked to show the lions 
of Cashmir, Murree, Peshawur, etc., and who struck up a great friendship with him which 
has continued to this day (they both being of an open-hearted free-thinking sort of nature), 
wrote to him shortly after, to say “ he had heard two wonderful things that morning :— 
one was that there had been an earthquake in the Peshawur valley !, and the other that 
Bellew was married ! !, and of the two he rather thought the last had surprised him most. 
This shows he was not what one might call a marrying man, though this did not pre- 
vent his being the best of husbands when once married, as-another anecdote will fairly 

rove. 

: 4. A correspondent in writing to the 7?mes giving an account of Sir D. Forsyth’s 
Mission to Yarkand, and the hardships the party had to undergo, having to keep their 
ink-bottles over a spirit-lamp to prevent their freezing, etc., concluded with “ This morn- 
ing it was so cold, that Dr. Bellew could not even write to his own wife,” showing that 
his long letters were quite a joke to the little band of travellers. Indeed his pen (like his 
pipe) was never long out of his hand. 

5. While political assistant to Sir Frederick Roberts he was put on the commission 
with his brother-in-law, the lamented Sir Charles MacGregor—than whom India has seen 
no braver soldier—to investigate the guilt or non-guilt of certain prisoners of war, a wise 
selection, as the ready action and prompt decisions of the one, were tempered by the clearer 
insight of the other into the intricacies of the Afghan mind, so that it was chaffingly said 
in camp, ‘f Oh! hang it all, why not hand the whole business over to MacGregor and 
Bellew and let them settle it between them? MacGregor would do the fighting and con- 
quer the country for you, then let him clear out, and put Bellew in to pacify the natives 
and make the thing work.” 
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1. Ranjit Singh, by Sir Lepet Grirrin K.C.S.I. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1892. 2s. 6d.), is one of the best volumes of the well-known 
series of Zhe Rulers of India. Sir Lepel Griffin is exceptionally well fitted 
for writing Punjab History, and he has given us here the fruits of his reading, 
personal acquaintance with Punjab Chiefs and documents, and great know. 
ledge of Indian men and affairs. The history of Ranjit Singh, concise to 
suit the Series, is graphic in its descriptions, perfect in its form, and com- 
prehensive in all that needed to be detailed. Graceful yet terse in style in 
every part, we specially note his sketch-character of Ranjit Singh as a man 
and a Ruler, and the chapter on the Sikhs and their distinctive traits. 
Here and there are interspersed good maxims of sound statesmanship for 
the guidance of the present British administration. We fully agree with 
Sir Lepel, that British rule in India has been a great success; and we 
re-echo his hope that it may continue to promote the welfare of the 
country, by a firm, just, judicious, and conscientious government. It is 
important that books like this of Sir Lepel and Mr. Keene’s Madhava Rao 
Scindhia should remind us, and especially the great Indian public, of the 
troubled days of anarchy and the terrible ways of tyranny from which the 
British Government has freed India ; for it is important that the sons and 
grandsons should not forget what their ancestors witnessed and bore. We 
can recommend highly this volume of the Ruders of Zndia to all classes of 
readers. Excellent as the work is, Ranjit Singh’s place in this Series is by 
no means evident ; for though a great Ruler zx India, he can, in only a very 
wide sense, be called one of the Rulers of India. 

2. Lord William Bentinck, by DeMErRivs C. BouLGER. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1892. Rulers of Jndia Series. 2s. 6d.) Lord Bentinck 
has been generally considered an overpraised man, and of this clear and con- 
clusive evidence is supplied by Mr. Boulger’s well-written book, though the 
writer himself is a panegyrist. Lord Bentinck’s intellect failed to grasp and 
his will to improve the numerous opportunities offered him in his early 
career, in the civil and military employments which the interest of his 
powerful family procured for him: he was, in almost every instance, a 
conspicuous failure. None but a man with wide and powerful connections 
could have recovered from the scathing censure and well-deserved removal 
from office which closed Lord Bentinck’s first Indian career. Though the 
very facts that Mr. Boulger relates plainly lay on Lord Bentinck’s shoulders 
the responsibility of the Vellore mutiny and much else of evil in his 
Governorship of Madras, Mr. Boulger begins, later in the volume, to con- 
sider him the victim of an unjust severity. We are not told the negocia- 
tions which resulted in Lord Bentinck’s appointment as Governor-General ; 
but the fact of his accepting office on condition of carrying out certain 
retrenchments and a policy which he condemned in his heart, shows that 
he sacrificed his principles for the chance of wiping out his former dis- 
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graceful recall. His abolition of Sa¢ and his financial administration 
deserve every praise. But beyond that he did little or nothing for India. 
His campaign in Coorg was a failure, like the rest of his personal acts ; and 
he deserves no credit for carrying out orders from the Court of Directors 
which he held to be wrong, or for merely continuing the acts of his prede- 
cessors. So much for Lord Bentinck himself. We hope this Series will 
not degenerate into mere panegyrics, overlaying faults with a coating of 
uniform praise. Mr. Boulger’s want of personal knowledge of India is 
conspicuous in this volume, when he comes to speak of native customs and 
feelings ; and we would recommend the Editor to pick his writers for further 
volumes of the Series from those who include a long residence in the East 
among other requirements as good writers. 

3. Oriental Religions and Christianity, by F. ¥. ELLINWOOD, D.D. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 5s.) ‘This is an essentially pugnacious book, pro- 
fessedly written to exalt Christianity at the expense of all other forms of 
religion. We would not, however, condemn it on that account alone: a man 
is right to praise what he firmly believes. But before a writer can speak of 
Christianity, he should be able to specify what is included and what excluded 
by that now very vague term, of which among Christians one body alone can 
give an authoritative definition. ‘There is no such thing as Christianity 
in general ; and our author fails to specify which of the numerous branches 
of Christianity he patronises. ‘The critic, moreover, of other religions than 
his own requires something besides a mere second or third hand com- 
pilation of condemnatory sentences. A great deal more is wanted than a 
mere anthology of vituperation. The living forms of Muhammadanism, 
Hinduism and Buddhism he has not met and does not know ; the strength 
of their grasp upon millions he has not seen ; and their influence for good he 
cannot appreciate. His reading has been all one-sided ; and he naively 
suggests that, like some of Darwin’s followers, he intends producing what- 
ever favours his own views, without being too nice in selecting. The fact 
is that he is incompetent to judge, owing both to prejudice and ignorance. 
It is easy to ridicule separate details in religions, to dilate on defects, and 
to point the finger of scorn at shortcomings. These are incidental to all 
human institutions, and even to those that may be called humano-divine : 
Christianity is not itself exempt from this “trail of the serpent.” It is also 
an open question whether the missionaries (for whose training Dr. Ellin- 
wood lectures) would not succeed better, if taught to seek out and make 
the most of the points of contact of the various religions, rather than search 
for and abuse the lines of difference. Hence even as a guide to the 
missionary this book is misleading, while as an effort of scholarship it is a 
conspicuous failure. 

4. Letters from Mandalay, by the late J. A. CoLBeck, edited by G. H. 
CoLBECK (Knaresborough : A. W. Lowe, 1892. 2s. gd.), is a small volume 
of extracts from letters written by a late S.P.G. missionary at Mandalay. 
The printers and publishers. have turned out a very handsome volume, 
though the editing leaves room for amendment. ‘Thus in the introduction 
(p. iv.) we are told that the monastic schools are losing ground, whereas 
the late Director of Public Instruction tells us that they have accepted the 
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system inaugurated by Sir Arthur Phayre, and are holding their own amid 
the schools of Upper as of lower Burma. The Letters themselves are 
honest, plain, and above all concise ; and though they pretend to no elo- 
quence of diction or terseness of style, they convey a striking picture, vivid 
from its very simplicity, of the events of the concluding days of the prede- 
cessor of King Thibau, and the short reign of the tyrant himself. The 
great defect is that the narrative is neither sufficiently detailed nor con- 
tinuous ; and hence, though very pleasant reading as far as it goes, it fails 
to show the whole history of even that narrow period of time. The author 
concludes with the satisfactory announcement of having founded a “ real 
Burmese congregation,” but with the vagueness characteristic of all mission- 
aries, fails to state the number. 

5. Arakan: Past, Present, and Future, by JOAN Ocitvy Hay. (London 
and Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1892.) ‘This book, which 
reached us too late for review in our last issue, is an account of Mr. Hay’s 
long and strenuous efforts to make the India Office and the Indian Govern- 
ment do something for the development of Arakan, beyond allowing it to 
exist and quietly appropriating the surplus of its revenue (in 1890-91 quite 
Rs. 1,217,676) to Imperial uses. He proposes to make Akyab, in preference 
to Chitagong, the centre of its trading operations, and to connect Arakan by 
rail and steamer with Bengal on the east and Burma on the west. We con- 
fess to a feeling of utter disgust at the apathy which, notwithstanding a 
steady surplus in the revenue, has given to this tract, acquired in 1826, 
less than 50 miles of good road and left it still almost unexplored. There 
are, of course, other motives beyond those of mere philanthropy visible in 
Mr. Hay’s contentions, but nothing which he need be ashamed to admit. 
The book would have been far pleasanter to read in the form of a detailed 
narrative, instead of the present fragmentary stringing together of letters 
and newspaper articles, with a slender thread of connection. Much was 
written before the annexation of Burmah, and in consequence of this is 
quite useless now and might be omitted. These are slight defects ; but 
the book is, as a record of neglected duties and opportunities, valuable in 
an age which generally publishes and reads nothing except what is fulsome, 
and flattering to national and individual vanity. 

6. sreet Syoxe, Ma'mil-i-Ahmadi ; a complete manual of the art of 
Surgery, by Hakim AHMAD ALI-SAHIB, “Se) ty5; (Lahore, Lithographic 
Press of Munshi Jagath Narayan, 1890). ‘This is a thick 8vo. vol. of 428 
pages (in three parts) written in Hindustani, with illustrations. It forms a 
complete manual of Surgery. The author, a student of the Punjab Uni- 
versity, seeing that many natives in India held aloof from European 
surgery, has carefully compiled his work from ancient Arabic treatises sup- 
plemented by the practice of modern surgery: as a matter of course, the 
latter forms the bulk of the treatise. It helps to show that the ancient Arabs 
had not neglected the art ; and it is a standing testimony to the deep study 
and wide reading of the author. Its merit has been acknowledged in 
India by a wide circulation ; and the Government have purchased and circu- 
lated a large number of copies among Indian medical students. It is a 
distinct step towards popularizing science by means of manuals ably written 
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in the vernacular, and as such we give it a most hearty welcome. ‘The 
lithographic character is clear and legible, though small in size; and its 
cheapness enables the poorest Indian student to purchase a book from which 
he can store his mind or refresh his memory with the details of surgical art 
hitherto available only in European languages. 

7. Medum, by W. M. FuiInpeRS Prerrie. (London: David Nutt, 1892. 
24s.) ‘This isa companion volume to Mr. Flinders Petrie’s “Illahun, Gurob,” 
etc., which we reviewed in our April issue. It treats of the results of the 
excavations of 1890-91, the publication of which the author anticipated in 
a paper read at the gth International Congress of Orientalists last Sep- 
tember in London. Half the present quarto volume consists of very 
accurately prepared illustrations; and the other half gives, in Mr. Petrie’s 
familiar and lucid style, a detailed account of the system on which he pro- 
ceeded in his excavations and discoveries. One cannot but be struck with 
the great pains he always takes for preserving the originals, even when re- 
producing their details; and we can only regret that others are not as 
careful: wet squeezes have, as he justly remarks, been the destruction of 
paintings, and leaving stonework uncovered is an invitation to plunder it 
for building material. Among the more interesting finds at this great 
pyramid of Seneferu, whom Brugsch places about pn.c. 3766, before Kefu 
(Cheops), are the details given of the building itself, which show at that 
early age a knowledge of both the science and art of architecture nearly as 
complete as that shown on the better known Gizeh edifices. Numbers 
of tombs found intact contained bodies not mummified, which with other 
indications pointed to a difference of race ; and specimens have been made 
over to the College of Surgeons for ethnographical and anthropological 
specification. A very early stage of the process of mummification is also dis- 
closed. Several important papyri, some noteworthy discoveries regarding 
earlier hieroglyphics, and many stone implements, are among the finds of 
great interest, as is the chemical analysis given of the pigments used. For 
further particulars we must refer our readers to Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
splendid work, another monument of the services which he has, for over a 
decade, continuously rendered to Egyptology. 

8. List of Officers of the Bengal Artillery, compiled by GENERAL F. W. 
Srupps. (Bath: C. Seers, Argyle Street.) This is essentially a compila- 
tion of details, interesting especially to artillery officers, and to those 
families whose scions have served their country in the distinguished corps, 
long since amalgamated with the Royal Artillery. The old Bengal 
Artillery has a record of glorious deeds second to that of no corps in the 
world ; and those whose family names occur in the list of General Stubbs 
(himself a distinguished officer of the same, and a great numismatist) will 
treasure the record in their family archives. (General Stubbs ever does his 
work with a thoroughness that leaves nothing to be desired; and_ his 
patient and painstaking compilation exhausts all the available records now 
existing. Among the names are many which are familiar as household 
words,—Tomb, Olpherts, Reid, Roberts, Huish, ete. 

9. Ethnology in Folklore, by G. L. Gomer, F.S.A. (London: Kegan 
Paul and Co., 1892. 2s. 6d.) As might be expected from the President of 
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the Folklore Society, we have here a very readable book and a considerable 
step towards systematizing the discoveries of this comparatively new branch 
of investigation. ‘The work is full of interesting details and scraps of 
knowledge, and bears evidence of the wide reading and careful study of the 
author. The main idea sought to be proved is that a Non-Aryan race 
preceded the Aryan wave, had its own cults and customs, was conquered but 
not exterminated by the Aryans, and continued till a late period intermixed 
with its conquerors: from this race the author traces folklore customs. 
Worthy of all praise for its research and erudition, our candid opinion is that 
Folklore is not sufficiently advanced and founded in sound principles to be 
called a science, and that this book fails to prove any positive Ethnological 
points, beyond the main conclusion. We note that at the outset (pp. 21 
to 29) the author places a foundation stone, from the earlier writings of 
Sir Walter Elliot ; and by a strange coincidence, a full account of the same 
village festival is given in our current issue (p. 461) from later notes of 
Sir Walter. The two vary in very material points, on which arguments 
are based by Mr. Gomme. In folklore in general, the same complaint is 
made: that isolated and possibly exaggerated instances are connected by 
suggestion, with a particular origin; and are afterwards cited as proofs of 
assertions. Instances occur in the book under review. Neither the learn- 
ing of the author nor the eminence of the Editor of the series ‘‘ Modern 
Science” suffice at present to entitle Z/Anology in Folklore to a place among 
Sciences. 

10. The Sacred Books of the East, translated by various Oriental Scholars, 
and edited by F. Max MU irr. Vol. xxx. (Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press, 1892. 12s. 6d.) This volume, which in excellence and thorough- 
ness of work as in appearance, is uniform with the preceding volumes 
of the Series, contains a translation by Professor Hermann Oldenberg, 
three Grihya Sutras, with a general introduction, after which (each with 
its own introduction) come the Gobhila, Hiranyakesi and Apastamba 
Grihya Sutras: a synopsis of the whole is given as a conclusion. The 
volume is made up to the size of its predecessors by Professor Max 
Miiller’s translation of Apastamba’s Yagiia-Paribhasha Sutras, with a 
short introduction. It is superfluous to add more than that the work is 
worthy of the reputation of both the scholars concerned, and of the press 
from which it is issued. 

11. Studies in Mohammedanism, by JouN J. Poot. (Westminster : 
A. Constable and Co., 1892.) The high-sounding title led us to expect 
much, and we are disappointed. Had it been called “ Gossips on Muham- 
madanism ” we should have said the book was very readable and interest- 
ing, though not free from errors. But Mr. Pool’s Studies are neither deep 
nor correct ; and though he has travelled in the East, as he repeatedly tells 
us, he has failed to make the most of his opportunities. A good book of 
amusement for the general reader, it is, as a comparative study of Chris- 
tianity and Muhammadanism, of no value at all; and the sort of doleful 
dirge sung in each chapter over the real and supposed short-comings of the 
latter is tiresome and annoying even to professors of the former religion. 

12. Mutual Influence of Muhammaaans and Hindus in India, by F. W. 
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Tuomas. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co., 1892.) This is a Le Bas 
prize-essay, showing a great range of reading combined with considerable 
power of deduction. It first compares the nature of the two religions in 
themselves, and treats of the results @ priort which were likely to result from 
thei contact and conflict ; and these results are then pursued in detail 
as regards Government, Land-tenure and Law, Morality, and Religion. 
The conclusion gives a retrospect and a forecast of the future, which 
is fair and probable. The author has made as much as was possible of 
a subject which is necessarily rather dry in many of its details, and has 
given us a work of much learning and importance, though there are a few 
blemishes and errors, from which nothing but a personal knowledge of 
India could have saved him. 

13. From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea, by JuLius M. Pricer, 
M.R.G.S. (London: Sampson Low and Co., 1892. 24s.), details an 
adventurous tour through the Kara Sea, Siberia, Mongolia, and China. 
It is a charming book, full of information on the manners and customs 
of those regions; and its lively and graphic descriptions are profusely 
illustrated, almost at every page, by the author’s excellent sketches and 
photographs. ‘The first-hand and plain-spoken descriptions of prison life 
in Siberia will be especially read with interest, and probably with surprise 
by most persons whose ideas of the system, bad as it is, are distorted by 
the exaggerated accounts of the few who, after hurried journeys, have posed 
as teachers and authorities: we allow for later improvements. Mr. Price’s 
book will do much to soften our ideas regarding Russian Siberia, and espe- 
cially the Russian officers who rule it. Despite the faults of a system of 
universal espionage and corruption, Mr. Price’s experiences cause the reader 
toadmire, almost uncensciously, the splendid physique and excellent qualities 
of the men who, far from the influence of public opinion, maintain order 
amid their criminal surroundings. ‘The adventurous journey across North- 
Eastern Asia is not likely to be often imitated ; but we promise our readers 
much enjoyment in following, in this delightful book, tHe author’s descrip- 
tion of his travels. He went as special correspondent of the ///ustrated 
London News, with a pioneer commercial expedition. 

14. Asiatic Cholera: tts History and Treatment, by N. C. MACNAMARA. 
(London and New York: Macmillan and Co., 1892. 2s. 6d.) Good enough, 
to a certain extent, the historical part of this book is singularly incomplete : 
we notice omission of all reference to the last Indian commission on Cholera, 
on which the lamented Dr. Bellew was secretary, and to the continued 
labours of Drs. Lewis, Cunningham, and others, who for many years carried 
out special investigations and experiments. ‘The numerous biue-books con- 
cerning both, the author could easily have consulted at the India Office ; 
and if the suppression of the names of all three of these great authorities is 
due to professional bias, it reflects little credit on Mr. Macnamara. In the 
scientific part of the work, which includes the Bacteriology, Etiology, dis- 
semination and treatment of this fell disease, he writes as a partisan of par- 
ticular theories, which are not yet demonstrated—to say the least. Our 
personal experience refutes many of the statements on which arguments are 
based ; and the mode of treatment recommended we have seen tried often 
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as unsuccessfully as other nostrums. Strangely enough he fails to give any 
personal precautions against catching cholera in infected districts, though 
many are proved by experience to be effective, such as wide flannel belts 
round the abdomen, and the use of camphor. ‘The author fails to see 
that the violent outbreaks of cholera in the jails and barracks of India, the 
sanitary arrangements of which are so conspicuous amid their surroundings, 
militates strongly against his theories. ‘This book is reliable, as far as it 
goes ; but it is too partisan to be of much use, besides being incomplete 
and occasionally incorrect. 

15. Makabidhi: the great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree, near 
Buddha Gaya, by Sin A. CUNNINGHAM, R.E., K.C.LE., C.S.1. (London : 
W.H. Allenand Co., 1892. £3 3s.) The nearly octogenarian archeologist 
here gives us his long-expected work which quite satisfies the hopes enter- 
tained of it. Messrs. Allen and Co. have done their duty as publishers in 
a splendidly got up volume, in which letterpress, illustrations and binding 
leave as little to desire as does the thoroughly characteristic work of Sir A. 
Cunningham. Whilst restoring to the great Buddhist temple of Gaya its 
former name of Mahabodhi, he also restores the temple itself for his 
readers. With descriptions of what still exists, ground-plans, illustrations, 
and restorations, he enables one to raise up a lively idea of what the great 
temple must have been. Perhaps the onty defect in the book is that the 
restored view given (Plate XVI) is small, and insufficient to show more than 
very general details. General Cunningham, besides describing what actually 
exists, traces the records of the temple in astiquity, concentrates all the 
information available regarding it into a focus, and thus kindles a light to 
show the grandeur and beauty of this monument of by-gone piety, of which 
only too little has escaped the ravages of time and man. Among the 
points settled in this volume by the author, with his usual wealth of erudite 
illustration, is the question of the time when the arch was known in India ; 
and he here proves, against his own previous view and Mr. Fergusson’s, that 
the arch was in existence in India centuries anterior to Muhammadan con- 
quest. We cannot give higher praise to this beautiful and interesting book 
than by saying that it is fully worthy of the great author’s deservedly high 
reputation as a veteran archeologist, than whom no one is a greater authority 
on Indian questions. The discovery of so important a monument at com- 
paratively so late a date should encourage a more systematic archeological 
survey than has hitherto been undertaken in India. 

16. A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary, by ¥. S1vetNGass, 
Ph.D. of the Munich University. (London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
43 16s.) As the author states, his work is “ Johnson and Richardson’s 
Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary,” revised, enlarged, and entirely 
reconstructed, giving in addition to the Persian also the Arabic words and 
phrases found in Persian literature. It is considerably smaller than its 
original, yet maintains fully its claim of being a comprehensive aid to 
Persian literature. Like most comprehensive works, however, it has the 
defect of giving loose meanings under headings whence they ought to be 
struck out. £.g., under Dahana, we have “ Dahana ¢ Farhang, Jasper, a 
precious stone of a thick greenish colour, Melochites ” (s/c). Now, jasper 
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and malachite are not the same, nor is it true that jasper is of a thick 
greenish colour for it is oftener red or yellow, nor is dahana t farhang correctly 
used for either the one or the other. Another fault in common with other 
“comprehensive ” books is that of inserting many words which have no 
claim whatever toa place in a dictionary, or if they have, they require in fair- 
ness to be supplemented with a whole series of similar words. ‘Thus we are 
given a bastard Madeleine and Champs Elysées, while Boulevard, Paris, and 
even France, are absent. If those two, why not all geographical names of 
importance? and if not, then why the two minor topographical details ? 
Yet the work, more portable than other dictionaries of the language of a 
preportionate ‘“comprehensiveness,” is a good one for the student, to 
whom it will save much time by presenting him a ready-made phrase where 
he might have otherwise to seek out the meaning of two, perhaps three, 
words. The Persian scholar will hardly, however, praise it for strict exact- 
ness of meaning. 

17. The Labour Farty in New South Wales, by J. R. RoyDHOUSE and 
H. J. TaPERELL. (london: Swan Sonnenschien and Co. ; Sydney and 
Brisbane: E. Dunlop and Co., 1892.) The last general elections in New 
South Wales returned 35 Labour members to the Sydney Legislature, and our 
authors give a full history of the men and of the ends of the Labour Party, 
and of what these representatives of that party have hitherto done. The 
whole is well and dispassionately told ; and the work deserves careful study 
by all interested in politics ; for the Labour Party is looming large in the 
dim but not distant future of every so-called civilized country. If what has 
taken place in New South Wales is the sample of what will take place 
everywhere, we shall have a party much given to disintegrating on side 
issues, to frequent loud and long speechifying with repetitions of the state- 
ment that they are there not to talk but to act and to make everyone else 
act, and to an insistance on the passing of measures which, when passed, are 
found utterly worthless and useless—like the Trades Disputes Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, passed last March, which remains in the present 
disputes at Broken Hill, quite a dead letter. Asa graphic description of 
the party and its objects, the men and their mode of acting and speaking, 
this book is of great value to the student of politics. 

18. Geography of the British Colonies, by G. M. Dawson and A. SUTHER- 
LAND. (London and New York: Macmillan and Co., 1892.) This little 
book is one of the best of recent additions to Macmillan’s well-known 
geographical series. The illustrations are excellent, the typographical 
errors few in number, and the style lucid and interesting. ‘The physical, 
climatic, and ethnographical conditions of the colonies receive their full 
share of attention, and the mind is nowhere compelled to dwell on long 
lists of cities and populations. It is, however, not so much a standard work 
for geographical reference as an interesting description, well calculated to 
stir up a feeling of patriotism in the hearts of all British readers. ‘The fact 
that to a great extent both the authors are describing their own native 
countries may perhaps account for the general aspect of everything being 
so very couleur de rose ; nevertheless the less prepossessing features of the 
picture are nowhere passed over. One of the most interesting facts is that 
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“Greater Britain ” seems to include almost all the coal and iron producing 
districts of the world. No “Imperial federationist ” should be without this 
handy little volume. 

19. Eastern Geography, by Pror. A. H. Keane, with a map. (London: 
Edward Stanford, 1892.) This geography is as good as the preceding, 
though a work of quite a different type. Professor Keane’s diligence and 
research are abundantly shown throughout; but the book is evidently 
meant more for the ethnographist or the European engaged in administra- 
tion or business in the far East than for the general reader. Some of the 
Statistics are interesting, but the lists of Siamese or Malayan provinces, etc., 
are necessarily somewhat dry. For the ordinary reader the most interest- 
ing portions of the volume are the historical references and the ethnogra- 
phical and oceanic divisions of the “ fairy islands of the East.” Professor 
Keane’s division of the Eastern Archipelago into three natural regions 
(Asiatic, Oceanic, and Australian) is ably stated, and certainly very reason- 
able. The existence of a large “Indonesian” substratum throughout 
this part of the world is employed by him to connect the Polynesians of 
the Pacific with the Caucasian inhabitants of India; and no doubt the tall, 
wavy-haired, light-brown Tahitans and Samoans have a much greater 
resemblance to Caucasians than to Mongols, Malays, or Negroes. ‘The 
style is scientific, as becomes a work of this character, still occasionally it 
might have been simpler. For instance, in one passage we are told that a 
certain volcano yields “a considerable supply of the muriate of soda useful 
for culinary purposes.” It would perhaps have been just as easy to say 
“cooking salt,” and it is not quite evident why the author prefers to use an 
obsolete chemical formula. 

20. Barren Ground of Northern Canada, by WARvURTON PIKE. 
(London and New York: Macmillan and Co.) ‘The author, in a somewhat 
humble and deprecatory preface, begs the critical reader to spare his com- 
ments on the faulty style of one who has been rash enough to lay down his 
rifle and take up the pen, and the “eminent geographer ” not to waste his 
time in pointing out the inaccuracies in his sketch-map of the lakes he 
passed through. As Mr. Pike’s travels lay, however, in a part of Canada 
almost entirely unexplored by white men, the “ eminent geographer” would 
be very hasty to condemn what he knows little about. Travelling and 
camping with Indians all the time, the author was compelled to live as they 
did, feasting and starving alternately, jostling for a good piece of meat out of 
the common pot, now disputing and quarrelling with his rascally guides, now 
coaxingthem. ‘Thechase of the Musk Ox, the object of his journey, and the 
migration of the Caribou are naturally the most interesting parts of the 
book. We hope that the Indian’s innate lust of ruthless slaughter will not 
succeed in exterminating the Musk Ox, an animal interesting in itself and 
perhaps a remnant of the pre-glacial American fauna. ‘The narrative is 
generally interesting, and frequently humorous, though the humour is 
somewhat grim when it deals with the follies of starving men. Geographical 
societies may grieve that the author did not take instruments to give an 
exact map of the country he traversed, but this does not affect the general 
reader. It is a sportsman’s story, and as such well told; but even the 
scientist can still find much useful information in it. 
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21. Rambies through Japan without a Guide. (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 6s.) After Sir Edwin Arnold’s Seas and Lands, and 
several other elaborate descriptions of Japan and its people, it is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Alfred Tracy felt somewhat diffident in launching his Ramd/es 
through Japan without a Guide on the sea of publicity. The only novelty 
it possesses, as he himself tells us in the preface to his book, is that he 
travelled from one end of the empire to the other without an interpreter or 
guide, and without knowing more than a few words of the language. He 
has, however, given us a very pleasant and chatty account of his expe- 
riences during his three months’ wanderings, and a good deal of in- 
formation in his last chapter on the Present and Future of Japan. The 
author, free from the narrow prejudices of race and creed, does ample justice 
to Japanese life and manners, which he calls a phase of a real civilization. 
Although he holds Christianity the highest type and form of civilization 
when based on the teachings of Christ, he strongly deplores that the 
greed of Christian nations has brought that once prosperous country 
nearly to the verge of ruin, and that we still withhold from her the right 
of controlling her commerce, and thus keep her in a position of dependence 
and humiliation. Like all travellers in Japan, Mr. Tracy speaks most 
highly of the courteous manners and good breeding of the Japanese people, 
in all grades of society. He met with uniform politeness everywhere, and 
was rarely, if ever, overcharged or imposed upon. We can recommend this 
book for its light and entertaining reading ; though, as a rule, we do not 
approve of hasty travels, as they seldom are quite accurate. 

22. The Law Magazine and Review for August (Stevens and Haynes), 
contains a further article by Mr. John Dacosta, on “Judicial Indepen- 
dence in India,” which, like its predecessor, has been reprinted by the 
author. Mr. Dacosta’s arguments are very strongly marshalled, and taking 
the two articles together, seem to make out a case of which probably the 
strongest features are yet in the background. It is evident, for instance, 
that the action of the Court of Wards, to mention only one point which 
occurs to us at the moment, amply deserves the same vigorous analysis as 
that to which Mr. Dacosta has subjected the relations of the Executive 
and the Judicature in British India. The editor has appended to the 
present contribution a brief notice, pointing out that the question of 
Judicial Independence was practically one of the main issues in the struggle 
against Absolutism under the Stuarts. 

23. Jataka-Mala. (Harvard Sanskrit Series.) The names of Professor 
lLanman, the supervisor of this series, and of Dr. Kern, the special editor 
of the volume under review, are a sufficient guarantee for the sound and 
accurate scholarship of this edition of the “ Jataka-Mala.” As far as we 
have examined the Sanskrit text, it leaves nothing to be desired ; the type 
is clear and readable, the printing and paper excellent. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the badly-printed, and often, we fear, it 
must be added, equally badly-edited, productions of the native Indian 
presses, to a book so technically perfect as this first volume of the Harvard 
Series ; though, while noting the generally inferior work of the Bombay 
and Calcutta printers, it would be unfair not to make an exception in 
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favour of the “ Rig-Veda,” with Sayana’s Commentary, edited by Pandit 
Rajatama Shastri, which was published a few months ago by Mr. Tukaram 
Tatya, of Bombay. 

This edition of the “ Jataka-Mala ; or, Garland of Birth-Stories,” though 
produced from the collation of several MSS., really represents only one 
reading, as the MSS. accessible to the editor are evidently copies from a 
common source, and only repeat each other's mistakes. j 

The birth-stories in the Sanskrit text are thirty-four in number, according 
to the Buddhist tradition, but the appendix contains a thirty-fifth story not 
in Sanskrit, but in the curious Gatha dialect, which is closer to Sanskrit 
than Pali. The editor's explanation of the presence of this Gatha story in 
the Sanskrit text is interesting. 

The chief defect, it seems to us, that can be laid to the charge of this 
first volume of the Harvard Sanskrit Series, is the absence of a general 
introduction discussing the literary and philosophic bearing of many inter- 
esting points involved in the “ Jataka-Mala.” ‘To the most interesting of 
these, the origin of the main motive of the book, some space, at any rate, 
might have been given. 

We might have been told what Dr. Kern’s view is on the question of the 
source from which the author or authors of the “ Jataka-Mala” borrowed 
the idea of stringing together a series of stories or fables on the personality 
of Buddha in different births ; and whether this conception was borrowed 
from the Brahminical doctrine of the avatars of Vishnu, such as the fish- 
avatar and the boar-avatar, which might be compared with the Vyagri- 
Jataka and the Shasha-Jataka in the text under review. 

24. The Naulahka: a Story of West and East, by Rupyarv KIPLING 
and Woicorr Batestier. (London: William Heinemann, 1892.) 6s. 
The incomparable pictures on the horizon, which Mr. R. Kipling has dis- 
covered and described, would, like charity, cover a multitude of literary 
sins ; but we cannot be indulgent to the rowdy and namby-pamby com- 
bination of American with Anglo-Indian love-making and swindling in 
“Naulakha” (as everyone in the least acquainted with any Indian ver- 
nacular would spell this well-known word). Of course, Mr. Kipling’s 
Indian descriptions shine in comparison with those of his Yankee colleague, 





but both are vulgar and falsely sentimental—the very last reproach which 
the authors probably expect. Like “The Light that Failed,” the ending 
of “ Naulahka” is bad English and worse sense ; but there are the charac- 
ters of the Rajput King and of the Gipsy Queen, as also the ghastly failure 
of a Dufferin scheme for the medical treatment of Indian women, that 
alone would make the purchase of “ Naulahka,” as also the subsequent 
relinquishment of the “nine lakh” gem, which is its azson d’étre, a matter 
of excusable curiosity. 

25. Zhe Lone-Star of Liberia, by ¥. A. DURHAM, with an introduction 
by Madame La Comtesse C. Hugo. (London: Elliot Stock, 1892.) The 
author describes himself as an African and a student of Lincoln’s Inn. ‘To 
the former circumstance is due his having undertaken the defence of his 
brethren ; to the latter, we owe a collection of strange quibbling arguments 
and peculiar views. The object of the book is to induce the Negroes in 
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America to throw off the yoke of their tyrants and to emigrate to Liberia 
where grants of land and sundry good things await them. We agree with 
the author in considering this desirable both for the Negroes and their 
persecutors ; but the fact that the former, in spite of much urging, yet 
remain attached to the flesh-pots and the accompanying indignities in the 
land of the “stars and stripes,” (for them, chiefly the latter) conclusively 
shows that these martyred saints of coal-black hue are still slaves in 
mind and serfs in spirit as they were bondsmen for ages. We laud Mr. 
Durham for his vigorous protest against the iniquities perpetrated upon the 
inhabitants of Africa by exploiters whom the dazzled ignorant herd styles 
explorers ; by thieves, murderers, incendiaries-—as Dr. Cust’s article in this 
issue proves them to be—whom the English and German nations worship 
as heroes. Justly does the author inveigh against those whose gospel of 
peace and goodwill is emphasized by bullets and whose sincerity is demon- 
strated by the gattling, the rifle, the bayonet! Mr. Durham is perfectly 
right in such denunciation and equally so when he discloses the thousand 
grievances, the relentless persecution, the cold-blooded tyranny which the 
dark citizens of the United States suffer at the hands of their fairer 
co-citizens ; but when the author excuses the vilest of crimes to which his 
brethren are addicted on the plea of their excessively affectionate, amatory, 
temperament, then, indeed, are we forcibly reminded that he holds a brief 
on behalf of his compatriots and that his statements should, therefore, be 
taken very largely cum grano. The height of absurdity is reached when 
Mr. Durham contends for the Phcenician ancestry of the African negro and 
boasts of African greatness and African civilization, on the strength of a 
number of examples of his race who not only successfully adopted the 
garments of Europe, but also its culture and thus became shining lights. 
The author makes sweeping charges of ignorance, yet he himself betrays a 
lamentable want of knowledge and culpable negligence when referring to 
Indians ; his childish spite against these, ill suits an apostle of toleration. 
Let the author not compare Africans to Orientals; for what comparison 
can there be between the dark Continent, possessed of no indigenous civiliza- 
tion and no religion worthy the name ; between that absolute zero in the work 
of human progress and the glorious, resplendent East, the fos e¢ origo of 
religion, of philosophy, of culture ; the cradle of mankind ? 

Mr. Durham elaborately proves that white women have married black 
men and 7zvce versa ; yet, what purpose this is to serve we cannot gather, 
nor can we think why the author should adduce proof for what is admitted ; 
no one doubts that such things happen, and arguments are quite unneces- 
sary to maintain the assertion that there are fools amongst human beings of 
both sexes. We cannot conclude our remarks without wishing success to 
the object of the book and congratulating Mr. Durham on his wide though 
superficial reading. his powerful though quibbling logic, and his vigorous 
style only marred by distressing repetitions. 

26. Useful Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs, in English letters ; compiled by 
Charles Johnston (Luzac and Co., London). ‘This is a useful little volume 
indeed. Mr. Johnston may lay claim to originality inasmuch as he has 
produced a handy book for the study of that most beautiful and polished 
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language, Sanskrit, without at the very outset, as is customary, parading his 
knowledge of the intricacies of grammar and syntax and thus creating 
almost insurmountable barriers to the progress of the student. The learned 
author is, indeed, quite a heretic in this respect for he actually tries to 
make matters as easy as possible. 


27. Persia and the Persian Question, by the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co.).* The two bulky volumes on “ Persia and the 
Persian Question” which have appeared during the current year, and for 
which we are indebted to the fluent pen of the Hon. George Curzon, 
embody almost all that an enlightened inquirer can reasonably expect to 
be told about an Oriental State, in a single publication. At once a com- 
prehensive guide-book and useful political manual, it contains a vast 
amount of particular and general information on a country the antiquity of 
which alone entitles it to a prominent place among the nations of the East. 
But Persia has stronger claims to notice than deducible from a venerable 
age. Her associations are Scriptural as well as historical. Her Esthers 
and her Vashtis are even better known and more conspicuous figures in 
the world’s memory than her Ardashirs and Shaptirs. If we recognise in 
the Ahasuerus of the Bible, as modern research leads us to do, the Xerxes 
of Herodotus and Justin, we have the testimony of both sacred and profane 
history to the power and magnificence of the predecessors of Nasru’d-din 
Shah five centuries before the Christian Era; and now in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century the Persian kingdom—though not in extent the 
vast Empire of Cyrus—is of very ample dimensions, and possesses a popu- 
lation which, if comparatively small and composed of divers elements, is 
by no means effete or incapable of progression in a sense far higher than 
that of territorial aggrandisement. As a reason why Englishmen should be 
especially interested in Persia, Mr. Curzon reverts to a common ancestry ; 
but his argument is more likely to strike home when he comes down from 
the somewhat hazy standpoint of the original Aryan stock to the more 
evident periods of English history. His réswmé of Anglo-Persian connec- 
tion, in his Introductory Chapter, takes us back to the thirteenth century. 

The long-standing historical connection of the two monarchies must 
undoubtedly be an interesting and essential feature in any abstract of 
Anglo-Persian diplomatic relations prepared at the present hour to refresh 
the memory of incoming Governments ; and it supplies a kind of sym- 
pathetic chord which the Shah himself will readily touch when it suits the 
royal convenience. But if it is to be rendered available, by our statesmen, 
for the substantial advantage of Great Britain in the form of commercial or 
other concessions in favour of her enterprising subjects, opening out new 
lines of communication with the Indian Empire, or, eminently, in aiding to 
oppose the unwarrantable encroachments of Russia towards India, we are 
bound to do something to raise Persia herself to the level of civilized 


* We briefly referred to this work in our last issue, as one of the most important publi- 
cations of the quarter ; but we reserved a more exhaustive review of its contents for this 
present number, as both time and space rendered it impossible to do justice to the book 
in our July issue.—Ep. 
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nations, a condition which she has not yet attained. For achieving such 
an object as this the volumes before us are of infinite value. They convey 
to the reader’s mind the truth about Persia and its “ Question”; they show 
the Shah and his people, in their “habits as they live”—the first repre- 
sented, not as a pattern sovereign, but as one who might well have been 
worse ; the last as grasping, untrustworthy, false, yet withal frugal, intelli- 
gent, industrious. The two main demoralizing influences are expressed by 
the words ¢ashakhkhus and mudékhil, which may, practically, be translated 
“ostentation” and ‘‘peculation” (literally ‘“‘incomings”). The love of 
_ display and distinction, and the craving for perquisites, in whatever sphere 
' — of work he may be placed, are to the Persian official, or emplové of every 
grade, like counsellors of ill whose promptings are seldom, if ever, resisted. 
In other classes the same spirit is actively in operation, but opportunities 
for its exercise are less frequent and provocative. Those who have not 
lived and moved among Persians on their own soil can form but little con- 
ception how thoroughly ingrained are such pecuiiarities on the native 
character, and how much they affect the possessors in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life. Well may it be said that if these evil genii were destroyed, 
and replaced by Patriotism and Honesty, the regeneration of Persia might 
be anticipated. 

Our author makes no mention of fashakhkhus—the term may not have 
fallen upon his ear—but this is what he has to tell us on muddékhil - 

‘**This remarkable word . . . may be variously translated as commission, 
perquisite, douceur, consideration, pickings and stealings, profit, according 
to the immediate context in which it is employed. Roughly speaking, it 
signifies that balance of personal advantage, usually expressed in money 
forms, which can be squeezed out of any and every transaction. A 
negotiation, in which two parties are involved as donor and recipient, as 
superior and subordinate, or even as equal contracting agents, cannot take 
place in Persia without the party who can be represented as the author of 
the favour or service claiming and receiving a definite cash return for what 
he has done or given. It may of course be said that human nature is 
much the same all the world over, that a similar system exists under a 
different name in our own or other countries, and that the philosophic 


critic will welcome in the Persian a man and a brother. To some extent 
' this is true, but in no country that I have ever seen or heard of in the 
: world, is the system so open, so shameless, or so universal as in Persia. 
. So far from being limited to the sphere of domestic economy or to com- 
; mercial transactions, it permeates every walk and inspires most of the 
. actions of life. By its operation, generosity or gratuitous service may. be 
. said to have been erased in Persia from the category of social virtues, and 
. cupidity has been elevated into the guiding principle of human conduct” 
: (Vol. I., pp. 440, 441). 

i Be it added, however. that while this definition of a national failing may 
| be admitted as a rule, there are undoubtedly to be found exceptions in 
‘ individual cases, and these are by no means confined to those who have 


. ' enjoyed the advantages of Western civilization. 
Mr. Curzon divides his book into thirty chapters, half of which he com- 
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mends to the student, and half to the amateur. By classifying his work 
under the two heads of Dissertation and Travel, and apportioning chapters 
or parts of chapters accordingly, we should probably arrive at much the 
same result as he himself had in view, but the process would be facilitated 
and methodized by subdivision. For instance, under the first head might 
be grouped (1) archeology and history, (2) commerce and politics ; while 
(1) geography in its wider and more popular sense, with (2) personal narra- 
tive and adventure, would be found under the second. Archeology and 
ancient history are, as a rule, combined. The ruins of Pasargade, the 
sculptures bearing the names of Naksh-i-Rustum and Naksh-i-Rajab, Per- 
sepolis, Istakhr, Susa, and Shaptir—all these are described and commented 
on with praiseworthy attention to minutize and instructive retrospect ; and 
the reader, to aid his research, is referred, by quotations or indications, to 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, Strabo, Pliny, Quintus Curtius, Arrian, 
Lactantius, and other classical writers. At Persepolis, the hall of a hundred 
columns is considered to have been the throne-room or audience-hall of 
Darius Hystaspes ; and it is thought probable from the evidence of ashes, 





proved to be carbonized cedar, that this is one of the palaces destroyed by 
Alexander, when, according to Dryden— 
“ The king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way to light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy.” 

We will not follow Mr. Curzon in his discussion of motive for the act of 
incendiarism. What impelled Alexander to commit the deed—if he did 
commit it at all—must be matter of pure conjecture. Nor can we attempt 
an analysis of the many pages he has devoted to archeological investiga- 
tion. But we may heartily congratulate him on the skill and industry he 
has exhibited in dealing with this branch of his subject in connection with 
ancient classical history. On the other hand, there is much of compara- 
tively modern history to be traced in the description of cities such as 
Tehran, Tabriz, Mash-had, Ispahan, Yezd, Kirman, and Shiraz. 

With Commerce and Politics, the chapters relating to which are plainly 
indicated by their titles, may be associated much that is comprised under 
the heads of Government, Institutions and Reforms, the Army, Railways, 
Revenues, Resources and Manufactures. All these questions are, upon 
the whole, ably, and often admirably, treated ; and the instruction imparted 
is comprehensive and sound. but they cannot be adequately illustrated 
by extracts ; the inquirer must be referred to the book itself and its well- 
filled pages, in which he will find no dry chapters and few dry passages. 
If we differ from the writer in opinion, it wil! be chiefly on details such as 
the particular line of railway communication which should form the Persian 
link of an Indo-European line. ‘That link should, we believe, be found 
between the two terminal points of Baghdad and Kurachi ; not keeping to 
the coast except in Mekran, yet not reaching a more northerly point than 
Shiraz. A main line further north is obviously impolitic ; but branches 
could be run out with ease to northerly or other points of the compass in 
the interests of trade, when occasion offered or circumstances justified. 
The physical difficulties to which Mr. Curzon refers, as presenting objections 
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to this scheme, would assuredly be no greater than on his own proposed 
line from Baghdad to Ispahan, through Kirmanshah. But we should have 
great reason for thankfulness if even /zs alternative line were adopted, and 
steps taken to make it a reality. At present we are aware of no visible 
signs of laying down a serious length of railway in Persia, in any direction 
whatever; nor does it appear practicable to obtain a concession for such 
procedure for a course of years, unless Russia were the applicant. 

Ample justice is done to the geography of the Shah’s dominions. 
Inspection of the newly executed map which accompanies “ Persia and the 
Persian Question,” shows that it is brought well up to date, and supplies 
intended travellers with just the information they require. In that portion 
of the text which we should separate as geographical, are some capital 
descriptions of road and landscape, and the stories and statistics of towns 
are given with extraordinary care and fulness. References to former writers 
abound, and the cream of their observations is retained for the benefit of 
the reader. 

In conclusion, we must record our appreciation of Mr. Curzon’s easy 
portraiture of men whom he meets. The passage in which he describes the 
prince known as Zil-es-Sultan merits notice under this head, and would be 
a fair specimen to select, had we space for further extract. F. 3G, 


It is with particular regret that we postpone for want of space the reviews 
of Captain Binger’s most interesting volumes entitled Du Niger au Golfe 
de Guinée par le pays de Kong et le Mossi (Paris: Hachette et Cie.), and 
M. J. Chailley-Bert’s Za Colonisation de lIndo-Chine ; lexperience 
Anglaise (Paris: Guillaume et Cie. and Armand, Colin et Cie.), which 
may well make Britain proud of the praise that the distinguished French- 
man, after careful study, analysis, and examination, bestows on its methods 
of colonisation. 
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